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PALL  FASHIONS  IN 


Price  tags  show  usual  retail  figures,  in  bath  towel  sizes.  Matched  sets  sell 

A  LUCKY  DOZEN,  fof  stofcs  large  and  small  and  in-between! 
Brand-new — in  design,  color,  weave,  finish,  put-up  and  cus¬ 
tomer  pull!  Another  line  of  leaders,  and  nothing  else  but! 

Consider  these  Buying  Tips  and  Selling  Points:  The 
swing  away  from  flowers  and  fancies  to  simple,  tailored  styles 
. . .  novel  rope  and  yarn  effects  in  colored  borders . . .  diagonal 
and  zigzag  patterning.  .  .  .  Softer  off-shades  of  the  popular 
pastels,  plus  black.  .  .  .  Every  design  styled  to  “mass”  and 


from  $1  to  $5.95.  Color  range — blue,  green,  maize,  orchid,  peach,  rose 

“class”  customers  both — for  maximum  volume  with  mini¬ 
mum  stock.  .  .  .  Every  design  made  in  matched  sets  packed 
in  boxes  and  tied  with  wide  ribbons.  .  .  .  Ensembles  varied 
to  satisfy  every  customer  call.  .  .  . 

In  short,  visible  and  tangible  proof  that  here  are  the 
variety  and  the  values  to  justify  our  place  as  major  supply 
source  for  most  of  the  smart  merchants  of  this  country. 
.  .  .  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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MoreVolume? LADY  PEPPERELL 


Will  Give  It  To  You... 


( A  true  story  from  Lady  PEPPERELL' S  profit  files ) 


In  a  comparatively  small  city  in  the  East  is  a  shrewd,  ag¬ 
gressive  merchant.  He’s  got  a  good  store.  But  he  was  faced 
with  a  problem,  so  common  to  so  many  other  stores,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  smaller  communities,  of  increasing  his  sheet  vol¬ 
ume.  He  called  on  the  Pepperell  Dealer  Service  Bureau  and 
was  given  some  of  the  best  advice  available  and  supplied  with 
some  effective,  well-planned  display  material  for  both  his 
sheet  department  and  his  window.  He  announced  a  special 
Lady  Pepperell  promotion. 


Lady  Pepperell  did  the  trick  for  him.  This  promotion  put 
him  on  the  road  to  building  a  satisfactory  sheet  volume.  And 
beyond  any  doubt.  Lady  Pepperell  will  continue  to  help  keep 
that  volume  up.  He’s  more  than  satisfied  with  the  outcome. 
The  reason  of  his  success  is  obvious.  Women  know  and  want 
Lady  Pepperell  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases  and  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  presents  itself,  these  women  buy. 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  592 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Gentlemen:  I’m  willing  to  be  shown  how 
you  can  help  me  make  more  money  selling  Lady  Pep¬ 
perell  Sheets. 


All  of  us  know  only  too  well  that  business  today  is  quite  different  from 
a  decade  ago.  If  you’re  smart,  alert,  use  your  head,  you’ll  get  business 
and  look  back  on  1934  *  ^'8^  degree  of  satisfaction.  Pepperell, 

through  its  Dealer  Service  Bureau,  is  willing  and  ready  to  assist  you  to 
make  your  business  better.  If,  for  instance,  you’re  after  volume,  like  the 
merchant  described  here,  we’ve  some  information  that  may  prove  of 
benefit  to  you.  Call  on  us.  Our  advice  is  free. 


.State _  - 


Htwrm 


Name 


Street 


•Z. 


The  American  Zorie  Garment 
Cleaning  Sysiemt  which  won  the 
inatant  approval  of  merchandise 
ing  experts  atthe  IVational  Helail 
Drygoods  Association  Convene 
lion  in  Chicago, 


•  ttioric  restores  flrst-doY  newness  to  mer- 
chcmcUse  soiled  through  display,  handling 
and  fitting — cuts  down  mark-down  losses. 

Retail  drygoods  executives  who  attended  the 
recent  convention  in  Chicago  were  quick  to 
recognize  that  the  American  Zoric  Garment 
Cleaning  System  is  the  logical,  unfailing  answer 
to  their  mark-down  problems.  A  real  profit- 
maker  for  retail  merchandisers!  A  system  that 
restores  full-price  newness  to  goods  soiled  from 
display,  handling  and  fitting!  And  best  of  all,  a 
dry  cleaning  method  that  leaves  no  telltale  odor! 

ZORIG  is  a  compact,  all-in-one  unit — easy  to 
install  right  in  the  store,  simple  to  operate. 


Fire-proof,  explosion-proof.  Completely  closed, 
tightly  sealed — garments  go  in  dry  and  come 
out  dry.  That’s  why  Zoric  fluid  costs  are  so 
low — and  that’s  another  reason  why  Zoric  so 
quickly  pays  for  itself.  For  profit’s  sake  fill 
in  the  coupon  and  get  the  Zoric  facts  now! 

THE  American  laundry  machinery  company 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


The  American  Laundry  Machinery  Company, 
Norwood  Station,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Please  send  Zoric  figures  and  facts. 
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Zoric  is  more  than  a  machine 

...IT'S  A  MERCHANDISING  MASTERPIECE! 


CINCINNATI  OHIO 


-  • 


We  Say  Again  .  .  . 

^  I  ^HE  purposes  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso* 
ciation  are  to  foster  the  well-being  of  the  retail  dry 
goods  craft  of  our  Country;  to  protect  its  members  from 
unjust  or  unlawful  measures;  to  establish  and  maintain 
amicable  relations  with  allied  industries  and  trades ;  and  to 
further  the  economics  of  distribution — to  the  end  that  its 
members  may  serve  well  and  efficiently  the  needs  and 
wants  of  the  American  People. 

These  were  the  objectives  set  up  by  its  Founders 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  They  were  sound  then; 
they  are  sound  now;  they  will  continue  to  be  sound 
throughout  the  years  to  come. 

Changing  conditions  will  not  alter  the  objectives  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association — for  they  are 
based  upon  fundamental  economic  and  social  principles. 

They  will  inevitably  stand  the  test  of  time. 


President 
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For  complete  details  of  all  equipment  featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Shonnard  JSo  motor  stairways 


Save  valuable  floor  space  because  of 

narrow  stream-lined  balustrades. 

The  level  landing  makes  it  possible  for  passengers 

to  get  on  and  off  with  a  natural  stride. 

Operation  is  quiet  and  safe  at  all  speeds 

within  the  escalator  code  limit. 

For  the  store  patron,  greater  convenience, 

expedited  service,  less  chance  of  accident. 

For  the  store  owner,  the  most  advanced  form  of  hetween-floor 

transportation  in  the  stairway  engineering  field— assuring 

utmost  economy  coupled  with  unequalled  efficiency. 


MODERNIZE 


YOUR 


STORE 


TRAFFIC 

HANDLING 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  steps  arrive  FLUSH  mth  and  discharge 
the  passengers  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  level 


BY  INSTALLING 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


GOOD  NEWS 


FOR  STORES 
THAT  OPERATE 


Pneumatic  Tube  Lines 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  65%  TO  85%  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION 
By  Installing  the  NEW 

DmPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Simple  Adjustment — Space  Saving — Durable 

-  ~  —  1  Forty  years  of  experience  in  pneumatic  tube  engineering  is  behind  this  new 

power  control  device. 

I  Its  simplified  construction  assures  depend-  ‘  ‘ 

;  able  service  under  all  operating  conditions. 

,  -  J  Try  out  a  Dinspel  Damper  on  your  busiest 
tube  line.  It  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  in 
power  saving,  reduced  maintenance  costs, 

:  I  better  reryiee.  Br^O,;i.r 


DINSPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

Patent  Pending 

A  Power  Saving  Device 


EQUIPMENT  8C  SUPPLIES  FOR 

PNEUMATIC  Dispatch  TObe  SYSTEMS 
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editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


W e  Oppose  Price  Fixing — Both  by 
Legislation  and  by  Subterfuge 

A  FTER  an  investigation  of  several  months  the 

United  States  Department  of  Justice,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  is  about  to  file  a  Bill  of  Complaint  charging 
certain  well-known  dress  manufacturing  groups  with 
fixing  uniform  prices  for  their  products. 

This  action  has  resulted  from  a  Complaint  filed 
by  your  National  Association  on  March  3rd  last, 
charging  that  these  Croups  and  their  members,  who 
dominate  the  industry  in  question,  violate  Federal 
Statutes  through  the  existence  of  agreements — either 
express  or  tacit — fixing  and  maintaining  prices,  and 
imposing  fines  upon  members  failing  to  do  so. 

Your  Association  did  not  deliberately  single  out 
the  Dress  Industry  for  the  purpose  of  filing  a  Com¬ 
plaint  against  a  substantial  number  of  its  members. 
The  filing  of  this  Complaint  was  deemed  necessary 
by  your  Association,  inasmuch  as  these  agreements 
and  understandings  limited  competition  in  the  Dress 
Industry;  were  in  restraint  of  trade;  resulted  in  un¬ 
warranted  price  increases  to  retailers;  and  unjusti¬ 
fied  higher  prices  to  the  Consuming  Public. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  they  constituted  an  aci 
against  the  Public  interest — in  violation  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws,  and  certainly  not  approved  by  the  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  that  Industry. 

«  «  «  «  « 

This  is  another  instance  where  your  National 
Association  has  acted  to  safeguard  not  only  the  rights 
of  retailers,  but  also  to  protect  the  consuming  public. 
For  illegal  and  uneconomic  price  fixing,  resulting 
from  monopolistic  agreements,  if  tolerated,  would 
most  certainly  exact  a  heavy  toll  upon  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  People  during  this  period 
when  their  ability  to  buy  is  far  from  normal  capacity. 

If  the  illegal  fixing  of  prices  has  for  years  been 
condemned  by  the  Government  as  contrary  to  the 
Public  interest,  it  should  be  all  the  more  so  today, 
when  our  Nation  is  exerting  every  effort  to  promote 
the  use  and  consumption  of  the  goods  of  our  in¬ 
dustries. 


Your  National  Association,  we  believe,  is  the 
first  trade  organization  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
People  against  illegal,  monopolistic  price  fixing. 

Through  its  members,  it  has  gathered  ample  evi* 
dence  to  substantiate  the  charges  it  has  brought 
against  these  manufacturing  guilds. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  Department  of  Justice, 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  charges,  has 
seen  fit  to  act.  We  shall  cooperate  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wholeheartedly  in  the  prosecution  of  this  case. 
We  are  certain  that  when  the  evidence  is  heard,  there 
can  be  only  one  verdict — inordinate  increases  in  the 
prices  of  dresses  cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  People  through  monopolistic  price  fixing  agree¬ 
ments,  or  acts  on  the  part  of  that  Industry. 

»  •  *  «  • 

What  the  Dress  Industry  cannot  obtain  by  Law, 
namely  price  fixing,  they  now  plan  to  seek  through 
subterfuge.  , 

This  Industry  has  proposed  an  Amendment  to 
its  Code  of  Fair  Competition  under  the  guise  of 
price  listing  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  fixing 
prices. 

Call  it  what  you  will — price  listing  can  only 
mean  price  fixing.  The  effects  of  such  provisions  in 
the  Codes  of  other  industries  conclusively  proves  this 
contention. 

*  «  «  «  * 

The  Amendment  which  this  Industry  proposes  to 
its  Code,  provides  that  manufacturers  may  file  their 
prices  with  a  central  bureau  under  the  supervision 
of  their  Code  Authority.  These  prices  may  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  but  no  manufacturer 
shall  file  a  higher  price  within  forty-eight  hours. 
Once  a  price  is  filed,  it  must  be  adhered  to,  and  any 
deviation  from  it  shall  constitute  a  Code  violation 
until  a  new  price  is  filed.  Furthermore,  all  prices 
filed  must  be  made  open  to  those  in  the  Industry,  as 
well  as  to  their  retail  customers.  I 

‘  I 

*  «  »  *  « 

This  proposed  Amendment  must  be  opposed! 

Its  approval  by  the  Administration,  and  its 
carrying  out  by  that  Industry,  can  mean  only  one 
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thing — price  control  and  price  fixing,  with  resultant 
higher  prices  to  retailers  and  consumers  alike.  This 
is  most  certain  to  happen — whether  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  provision  or  not — because  the  filed  price  of 
any  manufacturer  will  be  available  information  to 
all  competitive  manufacturers,  and  this  price  cannot 
be  increased  for  forty-eight  •  hours  or  reduced  until 
a  new  price  is  filed.  The  natural  effect  of  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  will  be  price  control  and  maintenance  of 
prices. 

Its  approval  at  this  time  by  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  would  establish  a  precedent  which 
would  cause  other  branches  of  the  apparel  industries 
to  seek  similar  amendments  to  their  codes. 


Your  Association  in  Open  Hearing  in  Washing¬ 
ton  will  vigorously  oppose  every  effort  to  have  this 
Amendment  aproved.  Not  only  shall  we  do  it  in 
this  instance,  but  we  shall  continue,  as  we  have  been 
doing  since  the  beginning  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  to  oppose 
any  and  every  provision  in  the  codes  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  which  result,  or  are  likely  to  result,  in  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  prices. 

Our  opposition  in  this  respect  is  not  a  selfish 
one.  While  it  does  safeguard  a  fundamental  right 
of  retail  distributors,  it  is  equally  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  Public. 

If  monopolistic  price  fixing  is  contrary  to  Law 
it  should  not  be  countenanced  through  subterfuge 
in  the  form  of  a  Code  Amendment.  We  are  certain 
that  when  the  facts  are  made  known  and  the  evidence 
heard,  at  both  the  Hearing  to  be  held  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  on  the  charges  filed  by  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Hearing  to  be  held  by  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  on  this  latest  proposal  of 
the  Dress  Industry — price  fixing  in  this  Industry  will 
be  at  an  end,  at  least  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  our  opinion  any  act  or  proposal  which  for 
years  has  been  contrary  to  Law,  because  it  is  against 
the  Public  interest,  cannot  now  be  justified,  even 
under  the  guise  of  an  amendment  to  a  Code  of  Fair 
Competition. 

Any  proposal — code  or  otherwise — ^which  de¬ 
creases  purchasing  power,  and  thereby  curtails  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  is  contrary  to  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  to  restore  National  Recovery. 

We  believe  that  our  position  regarding  monopo¬ 
listic  price  fixing  is,  and  has  been,  in  keeping  with 
the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt  made  on  June 
16,  1933,  when  he  said: — 

^We  are  relaxing  some  of  the  safeguards 
of  the  Anti-Trust  Laws.  Let  me  make  clear, 
however,  that  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  will  stand 


firmly  against  monoplies  which  restrain 
trade.  *****” 


Again  to  the  Fore 

ERCHANDISE  Standards  in  the  interest  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  merchandise  has  long  been  a  subject 
commanding  the  study  and  attention  of  your  National 
Association.  Despite  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  to  date  in  this  field,  there  is  still  opportunity 
for  almost  unlimited  effort  in  improving  the  quality 
of  merchandise  sold  in  our  retail  stores. 

Nothing  in  recent  years  has  focused  attention 
on  the  lack  of  suitable  merchandise  standards,  and 
has  magnified  this  problem  to  its  true  importance, 
as  have  the  provisions  regulating  and  restricting  the 
return  of  merchandise  found  in  numerous  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes.  The  adoption  of  stringent  rules  in 
these  codes,  regulating  the  return  of  goods  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the  consumer  to  the  retailer, 
has  served  to  make  the  return  goods  problem  one 
of  major  and  timely  importance. 

The  retailer  in  his  Code  cannot,  and  would  not 
want  to  if  he  could,  seek  protection  behind  any  pro¬ 
vision  making  it  unduly  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
customer  to  return  defective  or  unserviceable  mer¬ 
chandise.  For  the  retailer  must  at  all  times  maintain 
the  good  will  of  his  customers  if  he  hopes  to  stay 
in  business,  and  he  can  only  do  this  by  seeing  that 
customers  receive  satisfaction  from  the  goods  which 
they  purchase.  The  thousands  of  complaints  being 
received  from  merchants  by  Manufacturers’  Code 
Authorities,  relative  to  the  refusal  of  vendors  to 
accept  justifiable  returns,  is  conclusive  testimony  that 
many  of  the  products  of  our  industries  fall  short  of 
meeting  quality  standards. 

For  illustration,  let  us  take  the  simple  standard 
of  washability  in  its  application  to  textiles.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  a  garment  or  fabric  sold  as  washable 
should  withstand  washing  without  loss  of  finish,  fad¬ 
ing  of  color,  or  shrinkage.  Yet,  in  accordance  with 
a  review  of  washability  standards  recently  conducted 
by  Tbe  Better  Fabries  Testing  Bureau — the  Labora¬ 
tory  of  your  National  Association — it  was  found  that 
only  approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  dye  stuffs 
used  in  the  industry  gbes  into  fast  dye  goods;  and 
it  is  common  practice  to  offer  fabrics — guaranteed 
fast  as  to  color — which  are  known  to  be  only  tem¬ 
porarily  fast  to  consumer  service  conditions. 

As  another  example  of  the  lack  of  satisfactory 
standards  of  merchandise,  let  us  take  the  size  prob¬ 
lem  of  wearing  apparel.  In  the  case  of  one  line  of 
merchandise  alone,  it  was  found  by  our  Laboratory 
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that  there  were  no  less  than  five  so-called  standards 
of  sizes  in  use,  and  that  each  specification  was  identi¬ 
fied  or  marked  differently  on  the  merchandise  offered 
for  sale  to  the  customer. 

If  there  is  such  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  such  sim¬ 
ple  standards  as  washability  and  sizes,  how  can  the 
retailer,  as  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  consumer, 
huy  new  and  novel  lines  of  merchandise  with  any 
assurance  that  they  will  render  satisfactory  service 
to  his  customers? 

How  many  retailers  today  know  the  buying  spe¬ 
cifications  for  cereal  crepe;  or  whether  a  mossy 
crepe  will  shrink  under  household  laundering 
methods? 

How  many  retailers  know  whether  so-called 
water-repellant  fabrics  are  really  so  after  launder¬ 
ing,  although  they  are  being  generally  advertised  as 
having  this  characteristic? 

How  many  know  whether  the  new  Cellophane 
mixed  fabrics  are  serviceable,  or  should  be  sold  as 
style  fabrics  as  in  the  case  of  transparent  velvets? 

These  and  hundreds  of  similar  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  serviceability  of  merchandise  are  confronting 
retailers  and  consumers  alike;  and  few  are  prepared 
to  answer  them. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  merchant  must 
interest  himself  in  merchandise  standards,  not  only 
in  behalf  of  his  customers,  but  also  for  his  own  pro¬ 
tection  due  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  which 
have  been  placed  upon  return  goods  by  the  codes 
of  his  vendors. 

Only  through  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  quality  standards  can  he  hope  to  avoid  ex¬ 
pensive  and  vexing  controversies  arising  from  his 
attempts  to  make  justifiable  returns  to  producers; 
only  through  the  wide-spread  use  of  quality  standards 
can  he  hope  to  hold  and  build  the  good  will  of  a 
most  scrutinizing  buying  Public. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  the  New  Deal  has 
brought  the  important  subject  of  quality  standards 
to  the  fore.  If  during  the  months  ahead  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  will  work  cooperatively  on  this 
problem,  their  efforts  will  result  in  a  constructive 
by-product  of  the  New  Deal — Quality  Merchandise 
and  Satisfied  Customers. 

The  Evil  Grows 

J  N  the  June  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  expressed 
our  opposition  to  the  plan  sponsored  by  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  merchandising  of 
certain  electrical  appliances. 


At  that  time  we  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
Federal  Government  embarking  upon  a  business  ven¬ 
ture  of  this  character,  and  pursuing  methods  with 
which  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  retailers  and 
dealers  of  electrical  appliances  to  compete. 

The  average  mark-up  allowed  distributors  of 
T.V.A.  Appliances  is  20  per  cent;  in  fact,  on  a  T.V.A. 
electric  refrigerator  which  is  now  being  widely  pro¬ 
moted  throughout  the  seven  states  constituting  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  retailers  are  allowed  a  mark-up  ot 
only  22  per  cent. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  established  retailers 
cannot  hope  to  sell  merchandise  of  this  character 
on  so  low  a  mark-up.  Their  normal  operating  ex¬ 
penses;  their  increased  pay  rolls  due  to  the  N.  R.  A.; 
and  their  constantly  increasing  Federal,  state  and 
local  taxes  make  it  impossible  to  do  so. 

*  «  •  •  • 

Your  President,  David  Ovens,  in  a  recent  radio 
broadcast,  and  through  the  Trade  Press,  has  warned 
of  the  dangers  and  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the 
T.V.A.  Project,  and  which  were  not  intended  by  its 
original  sponsors. 

Mr.  Ovens  said; 

“Now  there  may  be  many  retailers  who  think 
that  this  is  only  interesting  to  those  merchants 
handling  electric  devices,  such  as  stoves,  washing 
machines,  ranges,  ice  boxes  and  other  appliances, 
bat  isn’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  commence  active  competition  with 
the  dealers  of  these  commodities,  they  can  go  still 
farther  and  commence  the  manafactare  and  retail¬ 
ing  of  fnmitare,  rags,  clothing,  or  anything  else 
that  the  retailer  handles?” 

He  was  right! 

For  according  to  a  statement  coming  from  David 
E.  Lilienthal,  President  of  the  Electric  Home  and 
Farm  Authority  on  July  31st  last,  it  is  announced 
that  low  priced  refrigerators  developed  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  distribution  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
can  now  be  sold  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

No  longer  is  this  uneconomic  and  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  sponsored  by  a  governmental  authority,  to 
be  confined  to  the  seven  states  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  It  must  now  be  faced  by  all  retailers  of 
the  Nation. 

That  President  Oven’s  warning  was  not  an  idle 
one  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Tennessee  Em¬ 
ergency  Relief  Administration  is  now  setting  up 
furniture  factories  under  the  guise  of  effecting  unem¬ 
ployment  relief.  These  plants — one  now  in  operation 
at  Nashville  and  another  being  proposed  for  Knox¬ 
ville — are  in  direct  competition  with  private  in¬ 
dustry.  While  they  may  afford  employment  to  a 
limited  number  in  these  communities  will  they  not 
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create  unemployment  in  old  established  furniture 
factories  forced  to  meet  this  new  competition? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  re-employ¬ 
ment  of  some,  which  means  the  unemployment  of 
others  can  result  in  any  lasting  or  sound  solution  of 
our  unemployment  problem. 

«  «  «  «  « 

This  movement  toward  Government  in  Business 
is  a  major  and  important  trend  of  the  times.  It  is 
no  longer  of  concern  only  to  those  industries  im¬ 
mediately  affected — it  involves  the  principle  of  priv¬ 
ate  enterprise  in  business,  which  is  being  jeopardized 
by  the  competition  of  a  Government  supported  large¬ 
ly  by  the  taxes  received  from  the  businesses  with 
which  it  competes. 

Surely,  this  is  not  a  healthy  trend  and  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  sound  National  Recovery. 

It  is  a  problem  which  should  command  careful 
thought  and  action  at  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
if  it  is  not  remedied  in  the  meantime. 

The  evil  is  growing;  unless  checked  it  is  fraught 
with  dangers. 

$100,000,000  For  Code  Administration 

T  has  been  authoritatively  estimated  that  Code 
Authority  Budgets  for  all  of  the  809  approved  and 
proposed  Codes  would  amount  to  approximately 
$100,000,000  annually. 

From  a  study  of  the  first  79  code  budgets  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Code  Authorities  in  industries  producing 
goods  sold  in  retail  stores,  we  draw  the  conclusion 
that  retailers  and  consumers  will  have  to  deal  with 
400  organized  groups  financed  with  a  total  of  $50,- 
000,000  annually. 

This  figure  has  been  arrived  at  as  follows: — 

The  total  amount  of  the  budgets,  approved  or 
proposed,  in  these  79  industries  producing  consumer 
goods  is  $13,341,142,  or  an  average  of  $168,875  for 
each  Code  Authority.  Allowing  for  abnormally  large 
budgets,  which  in  one  instance  is  as  high  as  $2,750,- 
000,  we  estimate  that  the  average  budget  for  an  indus¬ 
try  can  safely  he  figured  at  $125,000.  This  figure  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  262  approved  codes  and  130  proposed 
codes  affecting  retail  operations,  will  bring  the  total 
in  codes  affecting  Retailing  to  almost  approximately 
$50,000,000. 

•  •  *  *  • 

The  use  of  money  received  by  Code  Authorities 
through  assessments  levied  upon  members  of  an  in¬ 
dustry,  has  been  clearly  defined  by  the  N.  R.  A.  The 
Administration  has  ruled  that  Code  Authority  ex¬ 
penditures  must  be  used  solely  for  administrative 


purposes  and  for  obtaining  compliance  with  code 
provisions  by  all  members  of  an  industry.  In  spite 
of  this  ruling  there  is  a  danger  that  Code  Authorities 
may  be  led  to  use  their  funds  for  purposes  other  than 
that  intended,  thereby  fostering  hardships  and  bur¬ 
dens  upon  retailers  and  the  Buying  Public. 

For  example,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  Code 
Authorities  may  use  their  budgets  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
visions  of  their  Codes  in  such  ways  as  never  were 
intended  by  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 
It  is  also  possible  that  they  may  seek  to  go  beyond 
the  provisions  of  their  Codes  to  obtain,  through 
agreements  or  similar  methods,  rights  and  privileges 
never  accorded  them  under  their  Codes. 

This  danger  is  one  which  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  must  be  ready  to  meet  in  the  administration 
of  N.R.A.  Codes  during  the  months  ahead.  Retailers 
must  present  a  united  front  against  the  acts  of  Code 
Authorities  which  would  place  unwarranted  burdens 
upon  retailers  and  unjustified  added  costs  upon  the 
Public.  In  doing  this,  we  must  continue  to  seek  and 
maintain  the  cooperation  and  support  of  every  ex¬ 
isting  group  established  to  protect  the  Public  wel¬ 
fare.  Without  question,  no  legislation  or  government¬ 
al  activity  has  ever  emphasized  that  retailers  and 
consumers  are  concerned  in  innumerable  common 
problems  as  have  the  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

To  protect  retailers  and  the  American  People 
against  the  unauthorized  use  of  code  budget  funds 
will  not  be  an  easy  task.  The  budgets  of  retailers' 
and  consumers’  organizations  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  an  annual  sum  of  $50,000,000  at' 
the  disposal  of  manufacturing  groups  producing  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

However,  in  the  face  of  this  handicap  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  see  that  the  spending  of  these 
funds  does  not  result  in  uneconomic,  unwarranted 
and  expensive  acts  or  practices  which  exact  a  heavy 
toU  upon  retailers  and  the  Public  whom  they  serve. 


^  I  ^  HE  National  Recovery  Administration  recently 
issued  an  Official  Order  to  the  effect  that — 

“In  cases  where  a  retail  department  store  does 
printing  of  any  kind,  it  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry  for  wage  and  hours,  and  by  the  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  for  the  Retail  Trade  for  purposes 
of  Administration." 
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This  order  of  the  Administration  is  without 
precedent,  inasmuch  as  it  singles  out  a  particular 
branch  of  Retailing  hy  placing  certain  employees 
of  department  stores  under  the  labor  provisions  of 
another  code. 

Your  Association  was  already  negotiating  with 
the  Graphic  Arts  Code  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code  for  department  store  employees 
engaged  in  printing  for  the  store’s  own  use,  and  plac¬ 
ing  these  employees  under  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
General  Retail  Code. 

Unfortunately,  while  we  were  in  the  midst  of 
our  negotiations,  a  single  department  store — not  a 
member  of  your  National  Association — sought  a 
direct  interpretation  from  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  itself  on  this  matter,  and  the  result  is 
the  aforementioned  Order. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  need  of  co¬ 
operative  action  in  matters  of  this  kind.  No  busi¬ 
ness  acting  alone  can  hope  to  present  adequately  and 
effectively  the  case  for  its  industry  or  trade. 

Your  Association  will  continue  its  efforts  to 
have  this  Ruling  changed  so  that  these  employees  of 
department  stores  will  continue  under  the  General 
Retail  Code.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  our  task 
will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  because  of  the  Order 
which  has  already  been  issued  by  the  Administration 
in  response  to  a  ruling  solicited  by  a  single  store. 

If  You  Lease  Departments — Read  This 

\  POLICE  Magistrate  in  New  York  City  has  re- 

cently  handed  down  a  decision  interpreting  Sec¬ 
tion  440- A  of  the  Penal  Law  of  New  York  State — 
enacted  September  last — as  requiring  the  names  of 
firms  operating  leased  departments  in  retail  stores 
to  be  placed  on  the  windows  or  outer  part  of  a  store 
building  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  operator  of 
the  store  itself. 

This  Amendment  to  the  Penal  Law  of  New  York 
State,  we  have  been  informed,  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Council  of  Traveling  Salesmens’  Associa¬ 
tions  and  one  or  two  other  interested  groups. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  economic  or  legal 
justification  for  such  a  Measure.  In  our  opinion  it  is 
jnst  another  needless  Law  cluttering  our  Statute 
Books. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  in  the  Public  interest.  For 
the  consumer  is  little  interested  in  who  may  operate 
any  given  department  in  a  retail  store.  When  she 
purchases  goods,  she  wants  value  and  service  for  the 
money  which  she  spends.  If  she  does  not  receive 


them,  she  holds  the  store  responsible — not  the  oper¬ 
ator  of  any  leased  department. 

We  must  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
either  manufacturer,  retailer,  or  consumer  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  Measure.  In  our  estimation  it  is  simply 
another  meddlesome  restriction  which  will  prove 
annoying  and  hampering  to  retail  merchants. 

•  •  •  •  * 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Editorial  there  is  an¬ 
other  case  pending  in  the  Courts  of  New  York  City 
in  which  this  Statute  is  involved.  We  are  hopeful 
that  the  decision  which  will  be  handed  down  in  this 
case  will  reverse  that  which  has  already  been  rend¬ 
ered  by  one  of  our  Police  Magistrates. 

•  •  •  »  • 

There  probably  will  be  attempts  to  enact  similar 
legislation  in  other  states  throughout  the  country. 
This  statute  was  sponsored  by  national  groups  which 
are  not  likely  to  cease  their  efforts  with  its  enact¬ 
ment  in  New  York  State. 

Accordingly  we  advise  members  to  watch  care¬ 
fully  the  calendars  of  their  Legislatures  when  in  ses¬ 
sion.  If  such  a  measure  appears,  it  should  be  vig¬ 
orously  opposed  as  another  useless  law  which  will 
serve  no  economic  or  social  end  for  either  business 
or  the  Public. 

An  Old  Proposal  ivith  an  Alleged 
New  Purpose 

A  T  a  Special  Session  of  the  New  York  State  Leg- 

islature,  a  Bill  imposing  a  levy  of  2  per  cent  on 
retail  sales  and  services  has  again  been  introduced. 

This  proposed  Measure,  which  is  practically 
similar  to  the  Fearon-Wadsworth  Bill  defeated  in 
Regular  Session  held  early  this  year,  is  now  before 
the  Senate  Taxation  Committee  in  Albany.  It  differs 
from  this  latter  Measure  to  the  extent  that  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  $13,000,000  of  the  revenue  raised  shall  be 
devoted  to  increase  state  aid  for  education — the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  distributed  to  cities,  towns,  incorporated 
villages,  and  school  districts,  after  an  amount  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  expenses  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion. 

•  *  *  •  • 

Now  proponents  of  sales  tax  legislation  in  the 
State  of  New  York — as  they  have  done  in  other  states 
— are  attempting  to  use  the  protection  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  education  as  a  subtle  justification  for  this 
uneconomic  form  of  taxation.  They  realize  full  well 
that  the  cause  of  education  always  has  a  popular  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  People. 
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We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  our  educational  systems.  We  are  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  accord  with  sound,  practical  training  for 
our  Youth.  But  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
during  the  past  decade  or  two  many  frills  and  foihles 
have  crept  into  our  educational  systems,  represent¬ 
ing  a  substantial  expense  to  our  tax  payers,  which 
might  well  be  dispensed  with  without  jeopardizing 
in  the  least  the  effectiveness  of  public  instruction. 

Viewed  from  any  angle,  the  welfare  of  our  Public 
School  Systems  should  not  be  made  the  pretense  for 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  will  exact  a  heavy  toll 
from  our  businesses  and  People.  This  is  especially 
true  at  this  time.  There  is  no  more  certain  way  to 
retard  Recovery  than  to  impose  additional  taxes  upon 
the  consumption  of  goods. 


We  predict  that  this  latest  attempt  to  impose 
again  a  sales  tax  on  the  People  of  New  York  State 
will  meet  with  defeat.  If  this  Measure  threatens  ser¬ 
iously,  we  know  that  John  C.  Watson  of  Albany  and 
his  fellow  retailers,  through  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  can  be  counted  upon 
to  wage  an  intelligent  and  aggressive  fight  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  Retailing  alone,  but  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  People  of  the  State. 

A  Voluntary  Agreement  Permitting  the 
Arbitration  of  Price  Disputes 

T  N  the  late  summer  of  1933,  members  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  due  to  sudden  increases  in 
underwear  prices,  attributed  to  the  extra  costs  im¬ 
posed  upon  that  industry  by  the  N.R.A.  Program  and 
Processing  Taxes. 

These  increases  became  effective  during  the  in¬ 
terim  existing  from  the  time  an  order  was  placed  un¬ 
til  the  goods  were  delivered.  In  some  instances  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  add  these  increased  costs  to 
wholesale  prices  on  merchandise  which  had  been 
maniifactured  prior  to  the  N.  R.  A.  Program,  or  to 
the  levying  of  the  Processing  Tax. 


Your  Association  was  compeUed  in  the  interests 
of  its  members,  through  its  Committee  on  Whole¬ 
sale  Price  Relations  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Joseph  E.  Pridday,  to  confer  again  and  again  with 
representatives  of  the  Underwear  Industry  in  order 
to  settle  amicably  numerous  controversies  and  dis¬ 
putes  which  arose  over  these  price  increases. 

For  the  protection  of  members,  and  in  order  to 
set  up  the  necessary  machinery  to  arbitrate  price 
disputes,  which  were  of  frequent  occurrence  at  that 
time;  the  following  statement  was  prepared  jointly 


by  representatives  of  your  National  Association  and 
the  Underwear  Institute: — 

The  prices  specified  in  this  order  are  subject  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
justifiable  and  demonstrable  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  Industry  cost  due  to  any  Federal  taxes,  laws, 
rules  and/or  regulations  which  may  become  opera¬ 
tive  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  order.  If  it 
should  become  necessary  to  make  revisions  in 
prices  on  merchandise  affected  due  to  above 
causes,  the  price  revision  shall  be  submitted  to  a 
committee  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  of  the  retail  group  of  the  Under¬ 
wear  Institute  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  one  other  member  to  be  selected 
by  both  parties  if  necessary  and  their  findings  shall 
be  accepted  by  both  parties  thereto. 

This  Statement,  we  deemed  in  keeping  with  the 
pronouncement  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
when  he  requested  business  to  effect  and  accept  only 
price  adjustments  made  necessary  by  any  added  costs 
of  the  Recovery  Program  upon  business. 


In  taking  this  action,  your  representatives  real¬ 
ized,  of  course,  that  the  Association  has  no  right  to 
compel  members  to  sign  any  such  statement  or  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  whatsoever  with  their  ven¬ 
dors.  The  signing  of  such  a  statement  is  entirely  op¬ 
tional  with  each  member  of  the  Association.  It  mere¬ 
ly  affords  a  member,  or  any  retailer,  the  privilege 
of  arbitrating  any  price  controversy  which  may  arise 
over  an  order  placed  with  members  of  the  Underwear 
Institute.  In  all  of  our  deliberations  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  this  Industry,  we  never  failed  to  stress  that 
any  such  agreement  would  have  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
voluntary  acceptance  by  retailers  individually. 

»  •  •  •  * 

After  a  lapse  of  several  months  some  underwear 
manufacturers  are  asking  retailers  to  sign  this  agree¬ 
ment.  There  is  some  question  in  our  mind  whether 
the  need  for  such  an  agreement  exists  today,  as  it 
did  nine  or  twelve  months  ago  when  the  Recovery 
Program  was  first  making  its  effects  felt  on  manu¬ 
facturing  costs. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  agreement  is  still  desirable  in  affording  retail¬ 
ers  the  right  to  arbitrate  increased  prices  of  under¬ 
wear  due  to  labor  disputes  and  other  factors  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  at  the  time  of  placing  an  order. 
There  are  others  who  feel  that  such  agreements  are 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  price  stipulated  in  the 
Order  Form  constitutes  a  part  of  the  contract  of  sale 
which  should  be  lived  up  to  by  the  vendor,  regard¬ 
less  of  acts  which  may  suddenly  increase  his  costs. 

Every  member  will  have  to  decide  for  himself 
which  position  he  chooses  to  adopt,  and  whether  he 
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deems  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  sign  an  agreement 
of  this  character  with  any  member  of  that  Industry. 

Two  Timely  Subjects 

ERHAPS  no  problem  has  been  more  troublesome 
and  embarrasing  to  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  than  Price  Fixing.  At  the  very  outset 
the  Administration  showed  a  tendency  to  favor  price 
fixing  provisions  in  Codes  of  Fair  Competition.  Be¬ 
fore  many  months  had  passed  the  uneconomic  effects 
of  these  approved  Codes  made  themselves  evident. 
They  resulted  in  unjustified  price  increases  which 
placed  goods  beyond  the  ability  of  consumers  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  Administration  was  quick  to  sense  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  unbridled  price  fixing  upon  the  entire 
Recovery  Program;  and  in  some  instances  modified, 
and  in  others  reversed  entirely  its  former  position 
on  this  important  subject.  In  doing  so,  it  followed 
to  a  great  extent  the  policies  advocated  by  your 
National  Association  on  price  fixing  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
Program. 

*  «  «  *  * 

Few  Code  Provisions  have  been  more  annoying 
to  retailers  than  have  those  restricting  and  regu¬ 
lating  merchandise  returns. 

Like  all  other  trade  practices,  the  right  to  re¬ 
turn  merchandise  to  vendors  is  one  which  has  been 
gravely  abused.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  times 


when  conditions  and  circumstances  warrant  the  re¬ 
turn  of  merchandise  for  justifiable  reasons. 

Unfortunately,  some  Code  Authorities,  having 
provisions  in  their  Codes  regulating  the  return  of 
merchandise,  in  their  zeal  to  enforce  these  provisions 
have  erroneously  created  the  impression  that  mer¬ 
chandise  returns  under  any  conditions  are  prohibited. 

This  is  not  the  case! 

Justifiable  returns  cannot  be  outlawed  by  Codes. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  appear 
articles  treating  of  these  two  important  and  timely 
problems — Price  Fixing  and  Merchandise  Returns. 

May  we  suggest  that  members  read  these  articles 
carefully  in  order  that  they  may  be  acquainted  with 
what  their  Association  has  done  in  protecting  their 
interests  from  the  evils  of  both. 

Members  should  especially  he  familiar  with  the 
information  contained  in  the  statement  treating  of 
Merchandise  Returns  Under  N.R.A.  Codes.  To  follow 
the  advice  and  suggestions  which  it  contains  will  re¬ 
sult  in  saving  countless  doUars  and  much  needless 
controversy  with  manufacturers  and  their  Code  Au¬ 
thorities. 
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Retail  Code 


Desirable  Code  Features 


BY  LEW  HAHN 

Former  President, 
National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 


Back  in  the  days  when  we  were 
boys  in  school  in  some  of  our 
“readers”  there  was  a  poem 
about  six  blind  men  who  went  to 


see  an  elephant.  Althougli  they 
lacked  eyesight  they  were  prepared 
to  “see”  the  elephant  through  their 
sense  of  touch.  One  man  groping 


toward  the  lieast  chanced  to  take 


hold  of  his  swinging  trunk  and  he 
.said,  “the  elephant  is  like  a  snake.” 
It  was,  to  him.  A  second,  reaching 
forward,  came  up  against  the  .solid 
side  of  the  elephant  and  he  cried  out, 
“it  is  like  a  wall!”  And  it  was.  A 


third  blind  man,  of  shorter  stature. 


found  one  of  the  forelegs  and  he 


decided  the  elephant  was  like  a  tree. 
In  this  way,  all  six  of  the  blind  men 
from  their  personal  contacts  with 
the  elephant  formed  different  con-' 
elusions  and  all  of  them  were  right 


and  all  of  them  were  wrong.  struction  of  the  small  man  in  busi¬ 


ness.  The  N.  R.  A.  has  been  a 


N.  R.  A.  Opinions  Differ 

We  have  all  had  contact  with 
N.  R.  A.  We  all  know  something 
about  the  National  Recovery  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  we  know  something 
about  the  codes — our  own  Retail 
Code  and  tire  codes  of  manufactur¬ 
ers.  We  know  these  things  out  of 
our  own  experience  and  yet,  if  we 
were  all  assembled  in  one  of  the 
Association’s  conventions  and  were 
telling  each  other  the  way  the  thing 
seems  to  us  I  am  inclined  to  think 
if  there  were  some  especially  well- 
informed  impartial  person  listening 
he  would  have  to  conclude  that,  like 
the  blind  men,  we  all  would  he  right 
and  we  all  would  he  wrong. 

The  N.  R.  A.  to  some  has  l)een 
a  wonderful  and  beneficial  ex])eri- 
ment.  The  N.  R.  A.  to  others  has 
been  a  tyrannical  invasion  of  their 
individual  rights  as  American  busi¬ 
ness  men.  The  N.  R.  A.  has  been 
the  saviour  of  the  small  business 
man.  The  N.  R.  A.  has  fostered 
monopoly  and  will  mean  the  de¬ 


great  success.  The  N.  R.  A.  has 
l)een  a  complete  flop.  One  can 
secure  any  shade  of  business  opin¬ 
ion  that  one  desires  and  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  instance  these  differing 
opinions  can  be  backed  by  a  show 
of  substantial  facts. 

Wdiat  is  the  reason  for  these 
widelv  conflicting  opinions  about 
N.  R.  A.? 

It  seems  to  me  they  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  N.  R.  A.  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  business  self-government. 
The  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  gave  business  the  right  to  pre¬ 
pare  codes  which,  ujwn  approval  by 
the  President,  were  to  have  the 
force  of  law  within  the  business  or 
industrial  group  by  and  for  which 
each  code  was  adopted.  Each  group 
drafted  its  own  ideas  into  its  code 
and  while  it  is  probable  that  no 
group  got  exactly  what  it  asked  for, 
it  did  get  a  substantial  amount  of 
what  it  thought  it  wanted.  Thus 
the  codes  differ  greatly  in  different 
lines  of  industry  and  trade  but  in 
every  instance  the  business  man. 


who  is  expected  to  live  up  to  his 
code,  at  every  turn  meets  his  own 
pet  ideas  or  those  of  some  com¬ 
petitor.  It  seems  fair  to  say  that  in 
many  instances  code  members  have 
found  that  regardless  of  whether 
those  pet  ideas  embodied  in  their 
code  were  their  own  or  those  of 
some  competitor,  when  they  are 
shoved  at  a  man  in  every  act  of  his 
business  existence  these  pet  ideas 
are  not  pets  in  the  way  that  they 
used  to  be.  This  probably  is  a 
somewhat  longer  way  of  saying 
that  collectively  business  was  not  as 
ready  for  self-government  as  it 
thought  it  was.  We  may  still  cling 
to  the  belief  that  business  should  be 
self-governing  and  at  the  same  time 
admit  frankly  that  our  self-govern¬ 
ment  under  the  codes  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  experimental,  not  to  say 
disconcerting. 

Self-Government  Not  Simple 

All  this,  doubtless,  should  have 
been  expected.  If  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 
had  set  up  within  the  act  one  in¬ 
flexible  universal  code  for  all  busi¬ 
ness,  while  we  might  all  be  fighting 
the  tyrannical  and  unjustifiable  in¬ 
vasion  of  business  rights  by  govern¬ 
ment,  it  nevertheless  would  have 
been  a  comparatively  simple  thing 
for  business  to  have  adjusted  itself 
to  any  reasonable  demands  of  such 
a  code.  As  it  has  been,  however, 
the  government  passed  on  to  busi¬ 
ness  men  themselves  the  task  and 
the  opportunity  to  govern  their  own 
industries  and  that  inevitably  meant 
prolonged  confusion. 

In  most  industries  there  was  ini¬ 
tially  a  great  show  of  energy  and 
considerable  enthusiasm  in  the 
drafting  of  a  code  and  getting  it 
through  public  hearing  and  up  to  the 
President.  Once  the  code  had  ])een 
approved,  however,  it  seemed  as 
though  in  many  lines  of  business 
the  members  expected  the  code  to 
be  self-enforcing.  Not  more  than 
thirty  days  had  elapsed  after  the 
approval  of  the  Retail  Code  last 
fall  before  retailers  were  complain- 
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,Ret  a  il  Code 


Should  Be  Perpetuated 


Retail  Trade  Should  Follow  Lead  of  Indus¬ 
trialists  and  Consider  Now  Desirable  Retail  Code 
Features  to  be  Retained  by  Joint  Trade  Action  at 
Expiration  of  N.  R.  A. 


ing  that  the  code  had  not  Ijeen  effec¬ 
tive;  unfair  comfyetition  still  existed. 
It  seemed  as  though  comparatively 
few  realized  that  the  approval  of  the 
Retail  Code  simply  meant  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had 
signified  his  approval  of  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  governing 
themselves  in  accord  with  a  set  of 
rules  which  had  been  laid  down  by 
those  retailers  themselves.  Of 
course,  the  Code  could  not  banish 
unfair  competition !  That  could  be 
done  only  by  retailers  in  each  com¬ 
munity  acting  in  accordance  with 
code  i)rovisions  to  make  their  own 
businesses  a  little  better  and  cleaner 
and  fairer  and  using  their  combined 
influence  to  see  that  all  competitors 
operated  in  conformity  with  the 
code. 

Code  Highly  Effective 

And  yet,  despite  any  slowness 
that  retailers  may  have  displayed  in 
accepting  and  working  out  their  op¬ 
portunity  of  self-government,  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved 
under  the  Retail  Code  in  nine 
months  seem  to  me  nothing  short  of 
stujjendous.  I  am  informed  by  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  that 
since  the  local  Retail  Code  Authori¬ 
ties  have  been  set  up  they  have 
dealt  with  a  total  of  20,000  com¬ 
plaints  of  code  violation  and  that 
out  of  this  huge  number  only  nine 
complaints  have  had  to-  be  referred 
to  N.  R.  A.  All  of  the  others 
have  been  handled  and  adjusted  by 
the  representatives  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness  themselves. 

In  drafting  the  Retail  Code — I 
had  something  to  do  with  it  and 
speak  with  authority  of  knowledge 
—we  purposely  kejrt  its  provisions 
simple.  *\s  submitted  for  api)roval 
it  contained  nothing  except  the  man¬ 
datory  labor  provisions,  a  few  fair 
trade  practice  provisions  and  a  sim¬ 
ple  but  imjiortant  scheme  of  admin¬ 
istration.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
cure  all  the  ills  of  the  trade.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  control  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  relationships  with  resources 
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or  with  the  public ;  just  a  few  things 
which  had  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  retailers  to  other  retailers.  The 
Code  was  kept  simple  because  we 
knew  that  other  provisions  could  be 
added  from  time  to  time  provided 
we  could  make  the  Code  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  Code  designed  to  cure  all 
of  our  troubles  over  night  would 
have  meant  a  Code  which  would 
jirove  entirely  unenforceable.  No 
code  should  ever  include  any  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  not  generally  ap¬ 
proved  and  demanded  by  practically 
the  entire  trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  drafted  the  Code  and  of 
those  who  have  assumed  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  administration  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Retail  Code  today  is 
a  great  and  active  force  among  re¬ 
tailers.  It  probably  is  true  that  al¬ 
most  everywhere  there  are  violators. 
It  certainly  is  true  that  many  abuses 
in  retailing  are  not  even  touched 
by  the  Code.  And  doubtless  there 
are  innumerable  retailers  who  think 
the  Code  died  the  day  it  was  l)orn. 
However,  the  Code  has  had  tre¬ 
mendous  influence  in  shaping  trade 
opinion.  It  has  made  many  serious- 
minded  merchants  view  some  things 
as  they  never  did  before.  It  has 
passed  into  the  sub-conscious  think¬ 
ing  of  the  trade  and  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  standard  of  judgment. 

From  my  own  observations  and 
from  all  that  others  have  told  me  I 
am  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Code  has.  to  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  curbed  price  wars.  It  has 
made  many  a  retailer  say  to  himself, 
“What  is  the  use  of  giving  my 
goods  away?”  I  am  sure  it  has 
definitely  improved  the  state,  of 
competition. 

Of  course,  it  has  abolished  child 
labor  and  it  has  created  better  wage 
conditions  even  if  a  lot  of  folks  still 


are  practicing  with  the  old  chisel. 

The  one  big  question  that  all  busi¬ 
ness  is  asking  is — “After  June, 
1935,  what?”  My  answer  is  that 
when  N.  R.  A.  goes  out  of  business 
it  will  leave  behind  it  some  form 
of  collective  business  self-govern¬ 
ment.  What  that  will  be,  what 
form  it  will  take,  how  far  it  will  go, 
are  questions  which  business  itself 
must  answer. 

Appraisal  and  Decision 

Many  of  the  outstanding  men  in 
industry  are  giving  themselves  un¬ 
sparingly  in  the  effort  to  reach  a 
solution  of  this  problem  which  we 
shall  have  to  face  when  Congress 
convenes  again  next  winter.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  business 
must  be  ready  then  to  make  a  de¬ 
claration  concerning  what  it  wants  to 
be  set  up  after  N.  R.  A.  has  lapsed. 
Among  these  outstanding  indus¬ 
trialists  there  is  a  growing  convic¬ 
tion  that  we  must  draft  new  codes, 
codes  in  which  there  is  a  minimum 
of  mandatory  provisions,  codes 
which  will  prohibit  child  labor, 
which  will  continue  a  living  min¬ 
imum  wage,  which  will  do  away 
with  sweat  shops  and  generally  will 
insure  a  fair  deal  to  labor.  Men 
generally  are  coming  to  see  that 
the  more  complex  the  codes  the 
more  government  is  called  upon  to 
intervene  in  business  matters  and 
they  realize  that  efforts  to  fix  prices 
and  to  control  output  inevitably  de¬ 
mand  governmental  sui)ervision  and 
regulation.  This  they  do  not  want 
and  conseciuently  they  are  in  favor 
of  extreme  simplicity  and  very  little 
in  the  way  of  trade  practice  provi¬ 
sions. 

It  is  not  a  day  too  early  for  you 
to  be  thinking  about  this  matter.  As 
one  who  is  working  and  thinking  on 
this  problem  I  should  be  grateful  for 
the  chance  to  read  your  ideas. 
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Meeting  the  ” Returns  Evil”  Under 
N.  R.  A.  Codes 


How  Retailers  Can  Meet  Abuse  of  Code  Privileges  and 
Save  Irritation  and  Loss  Under  New  Rules 


BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Avery  fierce  watch  clog  is  now 
growling  on  the  door  steps  of 
manufacturers  where  once  there 
was  only  a  “welcome”  mat  to  retail¬ 
ers.  This  watch  dog  is  the  highly 
restrictive  and  often  unfair  control 
of  return  goods  which  some  manu¬ 
facturers  have  insisted  on  writing 
into  their  N.  R.  A.  codes. 

Although  this  may  seem  like  an 
extreme  statement  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  viewpoint  that  many  retailers  are 
apt  to  reach  as  a  result  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  received  from  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  been  using  their 
code  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  re¬ 
turns.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
not  all  manufacturers’  codes  justify 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers.  Many  of  the  codes 
themselves  are  not  so  drastic.  Due 
to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  fight  on  these 
codes,  many  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  from  earlier  drafts  which 
were  highly  oppressive  and  unfair 
in  returns  regulations.  But  many 
cases  have  arisen  in  which  manufac¬ 
turers  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
have  made  the  code  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  unfair  treatment  of  retail¬ 
ers  on  returns  even  though  their 
code  did  not  give  them  such  rights. 

Sound  Purpose  of  Return  Clauses 

Fundamentally,  returns  clauses 
are  designed  to  prevent  unjustified 
returns  of  merchandise  by  retailers 
who  have  made  mistakes  in  buying 
and  to  serve  the  very  valuable  econ¬ 
omic  purpose  of  reducing  wasteful 
losses  in  manufacturing. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
effort  of  manufacturers  to  reduce 
wastes  in  production  and  selling. 


run,  both  producer  and  distributor 
are  better  off  with  reasonable  regu¬ 
lation. 

^  It  is  the  unfair  development  of 
this  returns  restriction  principle 
which  went  so  far  in  certain  codes 
as  to  relieve  every  manufacturer  in 
the  Industry  from  the  responsibility 
of  standing  back  of  his  merchandise 
that  has  caused  the  resentment  of 
retailers  to  this  type  of  provision 
in  manufacturers’  codes. 

Unfair  Advantage  Taken  by^'’^ 
Manufacturers 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  when  the  returns  section 
of  the  Dress  Code  went  into  effect  in 
April  many  manufacturers  over¬ 
looked  the  actual  reading  of  the  re¬ 
turns  section  in  the  Dress  Code  and 
decided  that  from  then  on  no  more 
returns  could  be  accepted  from  re¬ 
tailers  and  for  days  the  express  com¬ 
panies  were  busy  handling  refused 
packages  that  these  mistaken  dress 
manufacturers  would  not  accept. 
Fortunately  the  educational  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Dress  Code  Authoritv 
soon  ended  this  wholesale  refusal  of 
returns  and  now  dress  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  most  cases  accept  retailers’ 
returns  for  the  purposes  of  exami¬ 
nation  when  the  code  reouirements 
of  notice  are  complied  with. 

In  other  instances  reported  by  re¬ 
tailers,  manufacturers  have  used  the 
code  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  the 
return  liecause  “the  code  says  so”. 
Frequently  when  these  refusals  are 
investigated  it  is  found  that  the  re¬ 
turn  by  the  retailer  is  justified,  as 
the  codes,  in  many  cases,  clearly  give 
a  right  to  return  merchandise  for 
and  where  returns  restrictions  iH  such  obviously  iust  reasons  as  de¬ 
codes  are  limited  to  the  carrying  out^fects,  non-comnliance  with  orders, 
of  this  purpose,  all  fair-minded  re-  delayed  deliveries  and  substitutions, 
tailers  will  admit  that,  in  the  long  In  the  earlier  days  of  code  mak¬ 


ing,  manufacturers  sought  to  solve 
the  evil  of  unfair  returns  by  having 
code  provisions  framed  that  would 
make  it  necessary  for  a  retailer  to 
make  the  return  for  any  reason  at 
all  within  a  period  of  five  or  three 
days.  The  Association  immediately 
opposed  such  a  blanket  limitation  be¬ 
cause  such  a  returns  clause  violates 
the  basic  obligation  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  stand  back  of  his  goods. 
The  result  of  this  opjxjsition  was  a 
change  in  these  clauses  so  that  fair 
returns  could  he  made  when  the 
manufacturer  was  at  fault.  This 
|)rinciple  was  carried  out  with  few 
exceptions  after  the  Association’s 
protest  was  clearly  presented  to  the 
Administration,  and  N.  R.  A.  policy 
developed  to  comply  with  it. 

Several  codes,  however,  were  ap¬ 
proved  before  this  policy  was  de¬ 
cided  upon  which  went  so  far  as 
to  prevent  returns  of  defective  goods 
when  garments  had  been  worn  by 
the  customer  of  the  retailer.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  Glove  Code  and 
in  the  Knitted  Outerwear  Code.  By 
conference  with  the  Code  Authori¬ 
ties  of  these  industries,  however,  the 
Association  finally  was  able  to  have 
an  inteqiretation  made  in  each  case 
which  somewhat  eased  the  very 
strict  ruling  on  return  of  worn  gar¬ 
ments,  l)ut  there  are  still  restrictions 
which  retailers  feel  enable  manufac¬ 
turers  to  dodge  their  proper  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Return  of  Principle  of 
Caveat  Emptor 

It  is  rather  amusing  that  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  cases  where  the  Code 
Authorities  were  eager  to  enforce 
strict  returns  rules,  the  statement 
was  made  that  the  principle  of 
caveat  emptor  had  returned.  It  was 
also  of  interest  that  these  Code  Au- 
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thorities  and  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  groups  maintained  that  they 
were  only  trying  to  help  the  retailer 
bv  forcing  him  to  be  less  careless 
with  his  returns  adjustment  with  the 
ultimate  consumer.  This  viewpoint 
naturally  amused  the  retailers  in 
conference  on  these  questions  be¬ 
cause  these  manufacturers  apparent¬ 
ly  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
only  pleased  customers  will  continue 
to  buy  the  products  of  either  retail¬ 
ers  or  manufacturers.  To  these 
manufacturers  reform  of  retailers 
seemed  more  important  than  custo¬ 
mers’  good  will. 

Although  a  great  many  of  the 
codes  framed  in  the  last  three 
months  have  had  certain  safeguards 
placed  in  them  which  now  insure 
returns  under  justifiable  conditions, 
there  is  still  the  danger  from  code 
groups  that  believe  the  relationships 
between  the  manufacturers  and  their 
customers  must  be  controlled  by 
Code  Authorities. 

Quite  recently  a  code  group  which 
had  been  refused  a  returns  provis¬ 
ion,  i)reventing  the  return  of  worn 
or  washed  garments,  made  apiilica- 
tion  again  to  the  .Administration  for 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  in 
their  code.  This  type  of  provision 
is  manifestly  unfair  because  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  defects  in 
merchandise  frequently  until  the 
customer  has  bought  it  and  worn  it. 

Retailers  Meet  the  New  Situation 

There  are  returns  restrictions  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  sixty  codes 
out  of  175  ai^proved  codes  that  affect 
and  regulate  the  manufacture  of 
merchandise  that  retailers  must  buy. 
These  returns  provisions  vary  in  de¬ 
tail.  Some  are  simple — some  require 
a  com])licated  machinery  of  enforce¬ 
ment  that  is  expensive  and  ponder¬ 
ous. 

The  simpler  ones  cause  little  diffi¬ 
culty  I)ecause  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
tailers  under  these  simple  provisions 
can  continue  the  relationshij)  which, 
in  the  past,  has  promoted  good  will 
and  the  distribution  of  good  quality 
merchandise.  The  more  complicated 
ones  frequently  cause  friction,  mis¬ 
understanding,  encourage  inferior 
merchandise  and  expensive  enforce¬ 
ment  machinery. 

As  a  result  of  these  returns  pro¬ 
visions,  several  progressive  stores 
have  determined  that  they  will  meet 
the  situation  by  more  careful  buying 
and  more  effective  control  in  the 
placing  of  orders.  They  begin  with 
their  own  people  by  insructing  them 
in  the  details  of  returns  restrictions 
in  codes.  They  follow  this  up  by 


checking  the  resources  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fair  and  do  not  use  the 
excuse  of  codes  to  change  the  quality 
of  their  service  or  merchandise. 

Inspection  and  Checking  on 
Receipt  of  Goods 

Further,  they  insist  on  more  effi¬ 
cient  attention  to  details  in  the  actual 
jilacing  and  writing  of  orders  by 
their  own  organization  and  a  very 
definite  control  of  inspections  and 
the  checking  of  receipt  of  goods. 
Undoubtedly  with  the  continuation 
of  such  control  of  return  goods  by 
manufacturers’  codes,  retail  stores 
must  pay  more  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  buying  and  receiving  goods. 
Code  requirements  are  definite  and 
the  manufacturers  are  frequently 
unwilling  to  do  anything  which  will 
])lace  them  in  danger  of  violations. 
It  is  up  to  the  store  in  such  cases 
to  meet  conditions  as  they  exist — 
familiarize  the  store  personnel  with 
code  requirements  such  as  written 
notices  of  returns  and  other  details 
defined  in  codes  and  then  see  to  it 
that  the  buying  job  is  done  efficiently 
and  that  the  receiving  room  does  not 
liecome  careless. 


Buying  Efficiency  to  Save  Errors 

Orders  should  be  specific  as  to 
every  important  detail  of  delivery, 
terms,  styles,  colors,  sizes  and  con¬ 
firmation  requirements.  Cancella¬ 
tions  should  be  specific  and  fully 
recorded.  Returns  should  comply 
with  code  requirements.  Receipts 
should  be  carefully  checked  and  ex¬ 
amined.  Resources  should  be  care¬ 
fully  graded  by  buyers  as  to  per¬ 
formance  and  fair  dealing.  In  a 
word,  all  causes  for  wasteful  mis¬ 
takes  should  be  checked  cotistantly 
by  the  store’s  own  personnel,  for  the 
manufacturer  can  no  longer  l?e  load¬ 
ed  with  mistakes.  His  code  usually 
doesn’t  let  him.  The  store  organiz¬ 
ation  that  meets  this  returns  situ¬ 
ation  sensibly  and  in  detailed  effici¬ 
ency  will  save  itself  many  a  dollar 
and  much  futile  “holler”. 

Codes  may  be  gone  some  day,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  is  wise  to  mini¬ 
mize  losses  by  seeing  things  as  they 
are. 

Editor’s  Note:  See  chart  on  pages  im¬ 
mediately  following  of  provisions  govern¬ 
ing  returns  under  the  various  manufac¬ 
turers'  Codes. 


Beware  of  the  Dog!  “This  ivatch  dog  is  the  highly  restrictive  and 
often  unfair  control  of  return  goods  which  some  manufacturers  have 
insisted  on  ivriting  into  their  N.  R.  A.  Codes." 
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his  part  of  sales  agreement. 


Because  of  i  Non-Conform- 


Personnel 


Training  Executives  in  the 
Handling  of  People 


BY  ISABELLA  BRANDOW 

Director  of  Training, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 


At  the  close  of  yesterday’s  ses¬ 
sion,  Mrs.  Prince  stood  at  the 
door  as  the  audience  filed  out 
and  when  I  reached  her  with  two  or 
three  others,  she  stopped  us  and 
said,  “Wasn’t  this  afternoon’s  ses¬ 
sion  spL*ndid?  Did  you  notice  that 
all  the  speakers  told  only  of  what 
they  were  actually  doing?’’  I  wish 
to  win  Mrs.  Prince’s  approval  this 
afternoon.  While  there  is  a  strong 
tenijHation  to  be  theoretical,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  speak  only  of  what 
we  are  doing  today  to  maintain 
good  employee  morale. 

Some  years  ago,  because  of  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  words  style 
and  fashion,  the  management  of  our 
store  asked  the  training  department 
to  define  those  words.  We  finally 
agreed  upon  definitions  for  them 
and  from  that  small  beginning  we 
have  built  up  a  Lord  &  Taylor  dic¬ 
tionary  in  which  will  be  found  tbe 
terms  we  use  as  we  talk  about  our 
store  problems.  In  that  list  of  terms, 
the  word  executive  is  defined  as  one 
who  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  piece  of  work, 
makes  a  plan  for  getting  the  work 
done,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
that  plan  supervises  the  work  of 
others.  The  two  major  executive 
functions,  then,  are  planning  and 
supervising.  The  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  arranged  in  1923  a  training 
program  for  acquainting  all  the  ex- 
cutives  with  all  the  planning  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  store. 

Course  in  Planning  Procedures 

This  program  consisted  of  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  twelve  one-hour  lectures  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one-hour  discussions  and 
was  called  a  course  in  Planning  and 
Operation.  The  course  became  the 
second  step  in  training  executives — 
the  first  being  the  initial  job  training 
given  to  every  executive  immediate- 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Personnel  Group,  Concurrent  Con¬ 
ventions,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  June,  5th. 

ly  after  appointment.  This  course 
has  been  given  each  Spring  and 
Fall  since  1923. 

Course  in  Personnel  Supervision 

The  third  step  in  the  training  of 
executives  was  the  planning  of  a 
lecture  and  discussion  course  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  other  major  exec¬ 
utive  function — supervising.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Manager  of  the 
Service  Division,  a  list  was  made  of 
the  store  policies  affecting  human 
relationships  within  the  organization 
and  with  these  policies  as  a  basis,  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  was  decided 
upon — to  be  called  a  Course  in  Per¬ 
sonnel  Supervision. 

This  course  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Spring  of  1931. 
The  group  taking  it  was  a  mixed 
group  made  up  of  buyers,  assistant 
buyers,  service  managers,  section 
managers,  managers  of  non-selling 
departments  and  a  merchandise 
manager.  Some  of  these  executives 
were  available  during  the  day  but 
most  of  them  were  not,  so  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  after  store  hours. 
A  supper  was  served  at  five  forty- 
five  and  at  six-thirty  the  class  met. 
The  lectures  required  between 
forty-five  minutes  and  one  hour  for 
delivery  and  forty-five  minutes  were 
allowed  for  discussion. 

Personnel  of  Class 

We  invited  to  the  class  twenty  ex¬ 
perienced  executives  who  had  been 
in  the  organization  two  years  or 
more  and  had  developed  their  own 
supervising  technique  from  experi¬ 
ence,  modifying  their  practice  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  criticism,  favor¬ 


able  or  unfavorable,  as  they  had 
received  from  superiors.  We  invit¬ 
ed  twenty  more  who  had  l)een  less 
than  six  months  in  the  organization, 
hoping  from  a  mixed  group  to  get 
some  very  valuable  discussion.  In 
selecting  the  twenty  experienced  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  had  been  in  the  store 
two  years  or  more,  we  decided  that 
half  of  them  might  be  men  and 
women  who  had  acquired  a  good 
reputation  for  handling  subordinates 
and  the  other  half,  individuals 
whose  ratings  for  performance  of 
that  executive  function  were  not  so 
good.  Those  twenty,  with  the  twen¬ 
ty  newly-appointed  executives,  made 
up  the  first  class  in  iiersonnel  sup¬ 
ervision. 


Plan  for  Meetings 

These  forty  people  were  called 
together,  the  course  outlined  to 
them,  and  the  plan  for  the  conduct 
of  the  meetings  explained.  The  plan 
was  that  after  the  forty-five  minute 
talk,  given  by  the  Director  of  Train¬ 
ing,  three  members  of  the  class 
would  be  called  upon  for  case  re¬ 
citals — incidents  in  supervision  that 
had  occurred  within  a  month  of  the 
meeting.  These  cases  were  to  be 
used  as  illustrations  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  talk.  With  three  case 
recitals  at  each  of  the  ten  meetings, 
we  would  have  thirty  members  of 
the  class  contributing  to  the  course. 
The  enrolled  members  all  hoped 
they  wouldn’t  be  called  upon  for 
case  recitals  for  the  first  two  or 
three  meetings,  but  they  did  ap¬ 
prove  of  and  accept  the  plan. 

The  first  class,  then,  was  made  up 
of  forty  executives  and  the  course 
consisted  of  ten  forty-five  minute 
lectures  with  three  five-minute  case 
recitals  given  by  three  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  each  one  of  the  meetings. 

(Continued  on  page  81) 
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Smaller  Stores 


Highlights  of  the  Convention 
Smaller  Store  Session 


Safeguarding  Profits  Through 
Effective  Stock.  Control 
Procedure 

An  effective  method  for  guarding 
profits  through  stock  control, 
was  outlined  by  R.  H.  Eichel- 
berger,  Merchandise  Manager,  The 
Petti  bone- Peabody  Co.,  Appleton, 
Wise.,  as  follows : 

About  a  month  in  advance  of  the 
opening  of  the  season,  we  plan  the 
Budget  for  a  six  months’  period  for 
each  department.  After  this  budget 
is  completed,  we  have  the  figures  put 
on  a  regular  form,  giving  each  buyer 
a  complete  lay-out  for  the  six 
months  for  his  department.  This 
merchandise  sheet  gives  the  sales  of 
last  year  for  this  period,  the  planned 
sales,  markdowns,  retail  stock  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  the  planned 
turnover  rate ;  jnirchases  at  retail, 
markup,  cost  jiurchases  and  gross 
margin  j)ercentage.  W’e  go  over 
these  sheets  with  our  buyers,  study 
them  very  thoroughly  from  every 
angle,  making  our  plans  for  the  first 
month’s  operation,  considering  all 
purchases  that  have  l)een  made  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  buying  to  complete  our 
stocks.  We  reserve  enough  for  spe¬ 
cial  orders  or  items  that  may  come 
along  during  that  jjeriod. 

At  the  end  of  each  month’s  ojjera- 
tion,  I  call  each  buyer  to  my  desk, 
and  we  go  over  the  job  just  finished, 
filling  their  sheets  with  records  of 
their  department  figures  and  analyz¬ 
ing  the  results.  .\t  that  time,  we 
make  our  plans  for  the  next  month. 
W e  also  review  the  slow-selling  mer¬ 
chandise  and  adjust  the  price. 

If  we  find  that  the  department 
sales  are  over  the  planned  amount, 
the  o|)en-to-huy  figures  are  changed 
and  the  de])artment  is  given  more 
money  to  siiend,  hut  if  the  planned 
sales  have  not  lieen  reached,  the  de¬ 
partment  has  less  to  spend  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  in  sales.  When 
a  department  is  over-bought,  and  the 
sales  are  about  even  with  the 
planned,  the  difference  is  subtracted 


•  Briefs  of  addresses  delivered 
June  7th  at  the  Smaller  Store 
Session  during  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion. 

from  the  next  month’s  purchases. 
We  always  keep  liefore  the  buyer 
the  planned  inventory  figure  for  the 
end  of  the  six-month  period. 

We  try  to  build  up  our  stocks  to 
their  highest  ixiint  in  the  heart  of  the 
season,  and  then  taper  off  our  fig¬ 
ures  toward  the  planned  inventory. 
Then  we  give  the  buyer  the  amount 
of  nrerchandise  that  must  be  sold, 
with  purchases  in  mind,  to  meet  this 
figure. 

Records  in  the  merchandise  office 
keep  me  informed  at  all  times  on 
the  purchases  in  each  section.  When 
the  invoice  is  received,  it  is  charged 
against  the  order  number  listed.  If, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  there  are  a 
number  of  back  orders,  these  are 
carefully  surveyed  and  wlienever 
ix)ssible,  cancelled,  if  delivery  has 
been  delayed.  All  unfilled  orders  are 
carried  forward  to  tbe  next  month. 

Factors  in  Better  Selling 

SEEING  that  salesi>eople  are  prop¬ 
erly  informed  regarding  promo¬ 
tions  was  stressed  by  Miss  Catherine 
Donica.  Assistant  Buyer  of  Acces¬ 
sories,  Lord’s,  Evanston,  Illinois,  as 
a  factor  in  better  selling  too  often 
ignored.  From  the  advertising 
manager,  salespeople  may  learn  the 
details  of  a  promotion ;  from  the 
buyer,  the  selling  points  of  featured 
merchandise:  and  from  the  con¬ 
troller,  any  special  method  of  com¬ 
pensation  governing  the  .sale  of  the 
advertised  articles. 

The  management  at  Lord’s  makes 
one  person  responsible  for  checking 
each  morning  all  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised  on  that  day.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  individual  to  make  sure  that  the 
featured  items  are  prominently  dis¬ 
played  and  plainly  marked. 

Helping  salespeople  to  know  their 
merchandise  is  highly  conducive  to 


l)etter  selling.  Informing  articles  in 
trade  journals  with  imiwrtant  state¬ 
ments  underlined  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  department  members. 
Buyers  talk  informally  to  their  own 
groups.  Having  salespeople  present 
when  salesmen  show  their  lines  helps 
them  to  learn  the  selling  points  of 
new  merchandise. 

Strengthening  department  dis¬ 
plays  aids  in  the  building  of  sales. 
Illustrated  matter  from  manufac¬ 
turers,  properly  mounted,  attracts 
the  attention  of  customers  and  gives 
salespeople  new  ideas  regarding  their 
merchandise.  From  time  to  time, 
special  committees  inspect  displays: 
sometimes  prizes  are  given  for  the 
best  ones.  The  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  counter  cards  accompany  dis- 
])lays  is  emphasized  by  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

Being  able  to  find  merchandise 
quickly  always  makes  selling  easier. 
Under  today’s  conditions,  with  short- 
hour  workers  selling  first  in  one  de¬ 
partment,  then  in  another,  the  logical 
arrangement  of  stock  in  bins  and 
boxes  that  are  clearly  labelled  saves 
many  sales. 

Promotional  Problems  of  Smaller 
Stores 

AiMEETING  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  a  town  with  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  the  local  news- 
])apers,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Schear,  President.  Leo  Schear 
Company,  Evansville,  Indiana,  as  a 
first  step  in  reforming  store  adver¬ 
tising.  A  survey  made  by  one  of 
tbe  Better  Business  Bureaus  brought 
out  that  only  6%  of  the  readers  in 
a  certain  community  believed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  truthful.  Elimination 
of  comparative  prices  was  urged  as 
a  means  of  building  consumer  con¬ 
fidence. 

Promotional  projects  are  strength¬ 
ened  through  meetings  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  with  salespeople.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  event  are  carefully  ex¬ 
plained.  Demonstration  sales,  with 
the  parts  taken  by  salespeople  and 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Markup 


•  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  Conenrrent 
Conventions,  June  5tli. 


BY  ALBERT  M.  POST 
Merchandise  Manager, 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  III. 
Chairman.  Merchandising  Division 


Problems  as  the  Merchandise 
Manager  Sees  Them 
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I  WOULD  not  presume  to  speak 
before  you  today  on  the  subject 
of  present  policy  and  trends  in 
markups  and  express  the  opinions 
I  hold,  if  I  did  not  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  these  views  are  largely 
held  by  many,  perhaps  most  of  the 
merchandise  managers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  New 
York  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  the 
Merchandise  Managers  there  as¬ 
sembled  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  markups  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  and  increased  to  the  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  a  matter 
of  judgment,  and  that  they  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  stimulated  it.  They 
felt  that  the  purely  arbitrary  meth¬ 
od  of  planning  increased  markups, 
both  directly,  and  sometimes  in¬ 
directly,  through  the  practice  of  ad¬ 
ditional  loading,  is  detrimental  to 
our  development,  and  only  advocat¬ 
ed  by  those  w'ho  seem  to  see  nothing 
but  the  mathematical  equation  that 
a  high  markup  could  supply  a 
greater  margin  against  which  the 
expenses  may  Ije  applied. 

This  latter  opinion  is  one  of  those 
“half  truths”  which,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  some  element  of  fact,  is  difficult 
to  disprove,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
is  not  the  complete  answer.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  if  initial  markup  could  be  in¬ 
creased  without  increasing  mark- 


downs,  the  net  gain  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  in  gross  margin;  but  no 
one  may  stop  at  this  first  step  in 
the  analysis.  Apparently,  if  the  im¬ 
provement  in  initial  markup  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  carried  through  to  an 
increased  gross  margin,  even  this  is 
but  the  second  step,  and,  unless  it 
was  also  demonstrated  that  as  much 
goods  was  sold  with  the  higher 
markup  as  could  have  been  sold 
within  a  lower  one,  the  first  two 
steps  are  incomplete.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  expenses  are  really  a 
dollar  figure,  not  a  percentage,  and 
that  more  dollars  in  the  gro.ss  mar¬ 
gin  account  will  mean  better  profits, 
regardless  of  percentages.  The  re¬ 
tail  business  has  a  weakness  today, 
in  that  it  thinks  too  much  of  these 
percentages,  sometimes  missing  the 
forest  for  its  trees.  Therefore,  we 
must  examine  more  closely  the  prob¬ 
lem,  the  theory,  and  the  practice,  be¬ 
fore  accepting  too  complacently  the 
conclusicn  that  increased  markups 
have  increased  our  net  profits  in 
direct  ratio. 

Markups  Can  Not  Be  Increased 
Further  with  Safety 

The  Merchandise  Manager  con¬ 
tends  that  there  is  a  }X)int  in  markup 
where  the  law  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  begins  to  operate,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  express  his  views  when  I 


say  that  most  of  us  who  are  close 
to  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  point.  Markui)s,  sjjeak- 
ing  generally,  are  at,  if  not  l)eyond, 
the  i)oint  where  an  attempt  to  fur¬ 
ther  increase  them,  would,  in  our 
judgment,  jeopardize  the  entire 
scheme  and  profits  of  retail  distri¬ 
bution.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I 
am  speaking  generally,  about  a  total 
situation  as  presented  by  the  com- 
jK)site  figures  contained  in  your 
Controllers’  Congress  report.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  there  are 
always  individual  stores,  or  individ¬ 
ual  departments  where  the  results 
do  not  equal  common  exiierience 
and,  therefore,  they  are  exceptions 
to  my  remarks. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  helpful  at  this 
ix)int  to  recall  a  few  simple  facts 
about  markups,  in  order  that  our 
point  of  view  may  be  more  clearly 
understood.  It  must  first  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  markup  is  but  a  primary 
step  in  a  final  result,  and  is  in  no 
sense  a  profit.  It  is  the  elementary 
factor  of  securing  gross  margin.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  final  result, 
it  is  an  unimportant  figure,  and  un¬ 
der  the  old  cost  method  of  retail  ac¬ 
counting,  it  was  held  in  its  proper 
place.  The  newer  so-called  retail 
system,  because  of  its  emphasis  on 
what  its  name  implies,  attaches  a 
much  greater  and  perhaps  fallacious 
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significance  to  it.  I  cannot  empha¬ 
size  this  p>oint  too  strongly.  Markup 
is  not  the  panacea  of  the  retail 
business;  it  is  not  the  one  factor 
that,  by  improvement,  could  turn  an 
unprofitable  business  into  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  i? 
conceivable  that  it  may  do  just  the 
reverse.  ;  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  factor  of  retailing  which,  if 
abused,  or  applied  without  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding,  can  do  more 
than  any  other  factor  of  retailing, 
to  ruin^  destroy,  and  disorganize  a 
profitable  business. 

Weakneae  of  Retail  Accounting 
Systems 

Before  proceeding,  I  hope  you 
will  allow  me  a  few  words  about  our 
accounting  systems  in  the  retail 
business.  I  am  not  anxious  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  retail  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  against  the  cost  system. 
This  is  primarily  a  problem  that 
should  be  discussed  intelligently  by 
your  own  group.  As  a  Merchandise 
Manager,  however,  my  interest  in  it 
is  that  I  believe  that  the  cost  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting  allows  far  more 
intelligent  merchandising  operation 
and,  therefore,  from  that  point  of 
view  alone,  is  preferable  to  the 
other.  I  repeat,  however,  that  this 
subject  has  no  place  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  only  reason  I  refer  to  it 
at  this  time,  is  in  connection  with 
markups.  The  retail  system  assumes 
a  profit  before  realization,  and  as  a 
result,  over-emphasizes  the  import¬ 
ance  of  initial  markup.  Present  day 
retail  systems  do  not  encourage 
swift  correction  of  mistakes,  or  ad¬ 
justments  of  undue  enthusiasm. 
This  is  their  outstanding  weakness. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  retail  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  is  a  relatively  new  thing 
in  our  industry,  and  that  most  of 
the  great  concerns  of  our  business 
laid  their  foundations  long  before 
retail  accounting  was  evolved.  There 
are  even  some  of  us  who  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  retail  business 
could  have  been  brought  to  its  high 
point  of  development,  had  the  con¬ 
trols  and  restrictions  of  present  day 
retailing  prevailed  in  its  earliest 
days. 

Purpose  of  Markup 

So — let  us  proceed.  Our  first  step 
is  to  determine  the  purpose  of  mark¬ 
up.  This  is  so  elementary  that  I 
shall  not  go  into  it  in  too  much  de¬ 
tail'.  The  important  thing  is  to  rec¬ 


ognize  what  I  have  previously  said, 
and  that  is,  that  markup  itself  is  but 
a  preliminary  step,  and  therefore  it 
must  follow  that  it  is  not  a  profit. 
Goods  must  be  sold  to  establish  a 
profit,  and  until  they  are  sold,  the 
markup  is  of  no  greater  importance 
to  your  actual  profit,  although  the 
high  markup  seems  to  give  you  an 
inventory  profit  which  is  not  yet 
realized.  It  is  relatively  simple  to 
mark  goods  any  arbitrary  figure  ’-ou 
want,  but  make  no  mistake — actual 
and  cash  profits  do  not  accrue  from 
this  operation  until  you  sell  your 
goods.  Profits  “on  the  shelf’’  can¬ 
not  be  used  to  pay  bills.  Therefore, 
going  back,  markup  is  but  an  ele¬ 
mentary  step  in  the  objective  of 
providing  a  gross  margin  adequate 
to  absorb  expenses  and  provide  a 
proper  profit  on  an  investment. 
Basically,  the  markup  should  be  as 
low  as  is  possible  to  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

Secondary  Purpose 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of 
the  purposes  of  markup,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  remember  that  in 
addition  to  the  prime  purpose  of 
supplying  an  adequate  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  there  is  a  secondary  purpose, 
which,  during  these  difficult  years, 
may  have  been  overlooked.  This  is 
to  use  favorable  markup  results  to 
stimulate  sales,  to  promote  volume 
and  to  decrease,  in  percentage,  fixed 
dollar  overhead  expenses.  Such  an 
objective  cannot  be  accomplished 
where  the  goddess  of  figure  control, 
mechanical  planning  and  dogmatic 
merchandising  prevails.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  if  extra  business  could 
be  added,  the  only  important  mark¬ 
up  requirement  should  be  a  sufficient 
margin  to  absorb  the  direct  expense 
and  provide  for  direct  markdowns, 
as  the  profit  can  be  assumed  in  ab- 
'sorption  of  indirect  expense.  In 
other  words,  business  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  at  a  lower  markup,  if  it  is 
extra  business,  and  it  requires  inti¬ 
mate  and  careful  judgment  to  de¬ 
termine  when  volume  is  really  extra, 
or  when  it  is  merely  exchanged  for 
natural  volume  because,  obviously, 
to  exchange  profitable  natural  busi¬ 
ness  for  low  markup  sale  business 
would  not  be  more  gainful. 

Application  of  Markup 

The  second  step  is  to  understand 
the  application  of  markup.  This 
step  is  more  involved  because  under 
its  application  you  come  to  the 
question  of  its  control.  Markup  is 


one  of  the  easiest  figures  in  the 
whole  retail  business  to  control ;  ex¬ 
ceeded  only  by  markdowns.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  there  is  no  law  com¬ 
pelling  you  to  take  markdowns,  and 
if  a  merchant  set  the  ridiculous  ob¬ 
jective  of  running  his  business  with¬ 
out  any  markdowns  whatsoever,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  mathematically, 
and  from  an  accounting  point  of 
view,  he  could  accomplish  this  dub¬ 
ious  result.  Next  to  this,  the  mark¬ 
up  figure  lends  itself  to  similar  con¬ 
trol.  ^lost  of  the  other  figures  in 
retail  statistics  are  dependent  upon 
a  variable,  such  as  sales,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
any  plan,  whether  it  be  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  actually  to  work 
out.  However,  because  markdowns 
and  markups  could  be  made  to  work 
against  any  plan  that  could  be 
mathematically  set,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  they  should. 

Over-Control 

Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  your 
business,  were  you  to  be  arbitrary 
about  either  of  these  figures,  and  I 
don’t  for  a  moment  hold  that  any 
retail  store  has  made  plans  for 
either  of  these  classifications  which 
have  been  religiously  adhered  to.  I 
do  say,  first,  that  it  is  possible  to 
accomplish  any  plans,  and  secondly, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  is  clearly 
recognized,  both  of  these  figures 
have  been  subject  to  a  control  and 
interference  which  has  discounted 
the  judgment,  the  experience,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager ;  and  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  our  industry  is  better 
off  because  of  this  control. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
my  earliest  years  in  this  business 
with  the  concern,  which,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other,  has  contribu¬ 
ted  most  to  modern  merchandising 
methods,  systematic  controls,  and 
scientific  management.  They  were 
pioneers,  and  their  planning  and 
thinking  is  emulated  throughout  the 
industry.  Their  strength  is  not  in 
their  methods,  however,  but  in  their 
ability  to  balance  these  methods 
with  keen  understanding  of  their 
merchandise.  Their  systems  are  sec¬ 
ondary  to  their  judgments,  and  their 
way  of  dramatizing  this  principle  is 
to  insist  that  merchandising  is  a 
“finger”  operation,  not  a  figure  one. 

As  against  the  ease  with  which  a 
markup  figure  can  be,  if  desired, 
controlled  mathematically,  there  is 
the  practical  situation  that  it  is  per- 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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TAM  in  receipt  of  my  first  copy  of  The  Bulletin.  I  have  read  it  through — 
■^■cover  to  cover — and  I  am  delighted  that  my  name  now  appears  on  the 
records  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  receive  this  publication. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  membership  in  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  to  receive  The  Bulletin.  A  credit 
executive  today  should  be  informed  and  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  retailing 
and  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  is  giving  them  this  opportunity. 

RUSSELL  H.  FISH, 

Credit  Sales  Manager, 

The  May  Company,  Denver. 


Getting  the  Most  Out  of 
Aging  Analysis 


Editor’s  Note :  This  address  was  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions 
recently  held  in  Chicago.  It  is  reproduced 
here  because  of  specific  requests  received 
from  many  credit  managers  for  a  copy. 
Additional  information  on  the  subject  can 
be  found  in  the  Convention  Proceedings 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division  which 
carries  a  complete  report  of  the  discussion 
following  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

The  recovery  that  was  just 
around  the  corner  a  year  ago 
and  apparently  for  several 
years  before  that,  h<is  at  last  begun 
to  show  itself  so  far  as  our  credit 
problems  are  concerned,  in  an  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  charge  business 
and  improved  collections. 

The  immediate  aim  of  all  charge 
business  is  more  volume,  and  the 
ultimate  goal  is  the  collection  of  our 
money.  Slow  moving  accounts  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  credit  executive  the  same 
problem  that  slow  moving  merchan¬ 
dise  does  to  the  buyer  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  and  the  question 
which  immediately  arises  is — What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  collection  procedure,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  these  par¬ 
ticular  customers  as  present  and  fu- 
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BY  EDWARD  F.  HIGGINS 

General  Credit  Manager, 

Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

ture  patrons  of  our  stores,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  most  logical  way  to 
do  this  is  by  analyzing  our  accounts 
monthly  and  knowing  just  how  they 
are  moving. 

The  proper  education  of  a  charge 
customer  to  prompt  paying  habits 
is  vitally  necessary  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  delinquency.  As  we  all 
know,  habits  formed  early  in  the  life 
of  an  account  are  very  hard  to 
change  later  on.  In  order  to  over¬ 
come  this  condition  it  is  necessary 
to  start  corrective  measures  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  a  consistent  follow-up  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  account 
and  the  proper  consideration  to  the 
financial  condition  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

As  business  conditions  improve, 
instead  of  continuing  to  scrutinize 
accounts  carefully,  as  in  the  past, 
there  may  be  a  natural  tendency  to 
slow  up  the  efforts  being  put  forth 
on  collections,  in  the  hope  that 
things  will  work  out  all  right.  We 
have  aged  our  accounts  monthly 


during  the  past  four  years.  We 
know  it  has  been  of  great  value  in 
clearly  determining  the  procedure 
to  follow,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  this. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
most  from  an  aging  analysis  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  this  into  four 
classifications : 

1.  The  method  of  aging  accounts. 

2.  The  method  of  breakdown  for 
collection  purposes. 

3.  Standard  plan  of  aging. 

4.  Benefits  to  be  derived  from  such 
information. 

Aging  of  Accounts: 

This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  executives  of  our 
stores  with  definite  information  so 
that  they  can  intelligently  follow  the 
trend  from  the  facts  presented. 

By  the  same  method  we  are  able 
at  our  central  office  to  compare 
monthly  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  accounts  of  each  store,  but  also 
to  judge  from  the  consolidated  aging 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
entire  group.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  all  accounts  four  months 
and  older.  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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New  N.  R.  A.  Policies  Tend  to  Free 

Price  Controls 

Meet  Demands  Made  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department,  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  RETURN  to  the  more  flexilile 
competitive  price  conditions  of 
pre-code  days  is  forecast  in 
recent  ix)licy  changes  by  the  N.  R.  A. 
for  which  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  has 
l)een  fighting  since  last  September. 

Five  definite  policy  announce¬ 
ments  recently  indicate  a  changed 
N.  R.  A.  viewpoint  on  price  control 
devices  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  unshackle  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  hy  ])ermitting  jirices  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  to  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  consumer  demand.  In 
brief  these  steps  of  the  N.  R. 
l)olicy  development  are; — 

1.  A  revised  price  posting  plan 
which  N.  R.  A.  believes  will  pre¬ 
vent  price  fixing  by  agreement. 

2.  The  Presidential  order  permit¬ 
ting  15%  tolerance  from  filed 
I)rices  on  government  bids. 

3.  The  order  preventing  discount 
differentials  hy  an  arbitrary 
classification  of  customers  for 
])rice  control  purposes. 

4.  A  ruling  that  cost  or  market, 
whichever  is  lower,  shall  he  the 
normal  basis  for  valuing  ma¬ 
terials  in  cost  formulas. 

5.  A  ruling  that  differentials  per¬ 
mitted  under  the  Wholesale  Code 
are  to  be  subject  to  public  hear¬ 
ing. 

Carry  Out  Association 
Recommendations 

These  rulings  when  thus  summarized 
resemble  the  main  jxjints  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  its 
opjxisition  to  price  control  proposals 
in  manufacturers’  codes  last  Fall. 
When  carried  out  in  actual  code 
changes  they  should  eliminate  much 
objectionable  price-fixing. 

The  Association  warned  at  the 
time  that  these  very  things  would 
tend  to  freeze  prices  at  levels  too 
high  for  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  nation.  It  is  gratifying  that  the 


N.  R.  .\.  at  this  time  of  readjust¬ 
ment  in  code  administration  has 
realized  that  the  warning  of  this 
.Association  was  justified  by  the  acti¬ 
vities  under  codes  containing  such 
provisions  and  now  announces  a 
policy  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
free  again  the  competitive  conditions 
in  the  buying  of  merchandise,  which 
this  Association  l)elieves  is  necessary 
if  Recovery  is  to  come  quickly. 

^  The  objection  of  the  Association 
to  most  of  these  code  provisions  was 
based  on  the  general  princijde  that 
all  of  them  singly  or  in  combination, 
when  i)ermitted  in  codes,  would  en¬ 
courage  price  fixing  and  ])ring  un- 
economically  high  prices  to  indus¬ 
tries  and  would  create  such  a  reac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  buying  public 
that  recovery  would  be  retarded 
rather  than  aided  hy  the  codes  in 
which  these  powers  were  granted. 

Association’s  Campaign 

For  more  than  a  year  the  .Associ¬ 
ation  has  presented  brief  after  brief 
protesting  these  very  things  that 
N.  R.  A.  has  now  ruled  out  of  codes 
and  at  every  public  hearing  Irving 
C.  Fox,  the  Association’s  staff  rep¬ 
resentative  on  codes  at  Washington, 
has  ix)unded  home  the  danger  of 
these  price  control  policies  which 
were  endangering  Recovery. 

The  attitude  of  the  Ass(x:iation 
was  so  well  understood  that  when 
the  N.  R.  A.  conducted  its  open 
hearing  for  public  criticism  of  the 
codes  last  Spring,  Mr.  Fox  was 
selected  as  the  one  to  ])resent  the 
facts  and  reasons  against  price  fix¬ 
ing  plans  in  codes  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority. 

The  fundamental  objection  of  the 
Association  to  the  price  filing  plans 
with  waiting  |)eriods,  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Fox,  again  and  again,  was 
that  such  a  plan  invited  monopolistic 
practices  and  a  uniformity  of  price 
that  was  foreign  to  the  .American 


plan  of  free  and  open  markets.  Al¬ 
though  the  .Association  attacked 
these  plans  in  codes  as  early  as  last 
.September,  it  was  not  until  January, 
when  the  effects  of  some  of  these 
lM)licies  had  begun  to  appear,  that 
a  public  hearing  on  price  control 
])lans  in  codes  was  conducted  by  the 
.Administration.  It  was  then,  by 
Presidential  decree,  that  such  wait¬ 
ing  periods  in  code  i)rice  filing  plans 
were  stayed  as  each  code  was  ap- 
l)roved  thereafter. 

The  New  Provisions 

\ySince  that  date  the  N.  R.  .A.  has 
been  trying  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
])rice  control  problem  which  could 
not  he  monopolistic  in  its  effect  and 
yet  prevent  destructive  price  cutting. 
.As  a  result  of  this  study  General 
Johnson  anneunced  on  June  7th  a 
new  form  of  price  filing  provisions 
of  codes  in  which  members  must  file 
l)rices  with  an  agency  outside  the 
Code  .Authority  and  these  prices 
and  revisions  must  all  become  effec¬ 
tive  at  once  and  available  to  inter¬ 
ested  persons,  (^nce  prices  are  so 
filed  they  must  be  adhered  to  unless 
new  prices  are  filed  and  when  re¬ 
ductions  are  made  from  these  prices 
no  advanced  prices  may  be  filed  for 
forty-eight  hours.  This  provision 
also  expressly  prohibited  open  or 
secret  agreements  resulting  in  uni¬ 
form  prices  or  the  fixing  of  prices 
within  the  Industry.  This  plan  al¬ 
though  it  expressly  prohibits  price 
fixing  can  still  be  used  effectively 
to  control  uniformity  of  price  in  an 
industry,  because  this  publicity  of 
prices  and  forty-eight  hour  “o|)en 
season”  on  special  prices  will  serve 
to  discourage  individual  lapses  from 
general  price  lines.  President 
Roosevelt  later  made  a  statement 
that  in  Government  contracts  a 
member  of  the  Industry  who  had 
filed  prices  could  make  a  reduction 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Ho  me  Furnishings 


Girl’s  room  in  Country  Home’s  Modern 
Farmhouse  at  the  Century  of  Progress. 


The  Home  Furnishings  Notebook 


There  are  two  good  reasons  for  l)eing  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  National  Housing  Act.  One  of  them 
is  the  general  concern  every  business  man  has 
for  the  restoration  of  prosperity  in  his  community. 
Repair  and  construction  to  the  extent  of  about  three  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  is  made  possible  by  the  act ;  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  enormous  amount  of  unemployment  for  which 
the  slump  in  building  is  responsible,  a  pretty  widespread 
pick-up  should  result  from  any  impovement  in  this 
industry. 

What  retailers  are  more  immediately  interested  in  is 
that  portion  of  the  act  which  provides  for  the  bor¬ 
rowing  of  a  maximum  of  $2,000  by  homeowners  for 
repair  and  renovation  of  their  homes,  the  money  to  be 
repaid  over  a  period  of  five  years,  with  the  government 
guaranteeing  up  to  20%  of  the  loan.  It  has  been  es¬ 
timated  that  this  repairing  and  remodeling  provision 
will  probably  account  for  a  billion  dollars  of  expendi¬ 
ture  by  homeowners. 

Naturally,  a  sudden  spurt  in  home  furnishings  is  not 
to  be  expected,  although  it  is  expected  there  will  he 
an  increased  demand  for  electric  fixtures  and  appliances 
almost  as  soon  as  the  program  starts  functioning.  The 
wallpaper  and  floor  covering  departments  should  be 


among  the  first  to  feel  the  effects.  The  installation  of 
bathrooms  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
improvements. 

Of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the  probable 
long-range  effect  of  the  home  modernization  program 
in  the  stimulation  of  motlernization  of  furnishings,  not 
only  in  the  homes  that  are  being  renovated  with  the 
help  of  loans  hut  in  other  homes  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  psychological  effect  of  the  movement  is 
imijortant.  The  no-expenditure  habits  of  tha  de])ression 
are  still  with  us ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
are  “getting  along”  with  furniture  or  equi])ment  that 
needs  replacement  simply  because  “doing  with  what  we 
have"  has  come  to  he  the  custom  of  the  times.  Whole 
communities  are  sales  prospects  if  the  modernization 
movement  only  hits  them  hard  enough.  Retail  sales 
promotion  activities  that  tie  in  with  the  movement  are 
definitely  indicated  and  should  bring  good  results. 

The  new  construction  provision  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  something  of  more  general  and  less  spe¬ 
cific  interest  to  the  home  furnishing  department  for 
the  time  being.  This  provides  a  means  of  borrowing 
for  new  building  purposes  the  money  to  be  repaid  by 
amortization  over  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years. 
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Home  Furnishings 


Modern  Continues 

THERE’S  no  escaping  Modern  this  fall — Modern. 

that  is,  with  a  qualifying  adjective:  livable.  Amer¬ 
ican,  common-sense,  or  what  have  you.  The  steady 
activity  of  magazines,  newspapers  and  the  movies  have 
accustomed  the  consumer  eye  to  it,  and  manufacturers 
have  helped  the  good  work  along  by  incorporating 
familiar  elements  into  their  Modern  pieces.  The  happy 
result  now  is  that  a  woman  can  introduce  a  Livable 
Modern  chair,  or  a  modified  Modern  lamp  or  restrained 
Modern  draperies  into  a  conventional  Tuxedo  sofa, 
club-  and  wing-chair  room  and  get  a  fresh  and  inter¬ 
esting  effect  instead  of  a  startling  one.  Even  in  rooms 
that  are  completely  modern,  the  unfamiliar  effect  is 
softened.  In  the  girl’s  bedroom  (shown  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  page)  of  Country  Home’s  modern  farmhouse 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  notice  that  the  dressing  table 
has  a  frilly  skirt  and  the  bed  a  candlewick  spread  and 
how  charming  and  livable  the  whole  effect  is.  This  is 
the  kind  of  departure  from  the  traditional  that  estab¬ 
lishes  Modern  as  both  new  and  graceful — the  latter 
quality  one  which  the  average  person  could  not  find  in 
the  strictly  functional  Modern  of  a  few  years  ago. 


The  Modernists 

WILLIAM  Morris,  that  versatile  Pre-Rapha;lite 
who  was  painter,  poet,  sculptor,  architect,  stone¬ 
mason  and  furniture  craftsman  (he  designed  the 
Morris  chair)  had  nothing  whatever  on  some  of  our 
contemporary  modernists.  Russel  Wright’s  versatility 
and  industry  are  leaving  their  mark  all  over  the  depart¬ 
ment  store;  and  the  latest  news  is  that  Frederick  Kies- 
ler,  last  heard  of  by  this  department  as  the  exponent 
of  a  new  idea  in  theatre  planning,  is  designing  lamps. 


Below:  A  Toby  Jug  design  is  featured 
in  the  Pepperell  drapery  line.  Available 
in  a  niunber  of  colors. 


One  of  the  new  model  rooms 
at  Titus  Blatter  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Drapery  Notes 

IN  hangings  and  draperies  the  modern  decorator  places 
his  faith  in  interesting  textures  and  weaves  and  new 
uses  of  fabrics.  At  an  exhibition  of  interiors  held  at 
the  Knoedler  Galleries  in  New  York  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Decorators,  Shelton  Looms  hung  a  room  of  contemp¬ 
orary  design  with  lapin  colored  cotton  velvet,  trade- 
named  Lido,  and  made  canary  colored  draperies  of  the 
same  fabric.  They  achieved  a  room  which  combined 
dignity  and  cheer,  and  the  fabric-hung  walls  had  a 
sound  deadening  effect. 

For  the  showing  of  their  American  Modern  fabrics, 
Titus  Blatter  constructed  three  model  rooms  in  their 
New  York  showrooms.  Falling  in  with  the  trend  of 
the  times,  they  have  striven  to  develop  a  fabric  series 
which  will  blend  Modern  with  conventional  period  in¬ 
teriors  ;  and  in  the  model  rooms  they  have  selected 
furniture  with  the  same  idea  in  mind.  One  of  the 
groups  is  shown  on  this  page.  The  draperies,  against 
grey-ish  green  walls,  are  chartreuse,  of  an  uneven 
texture,  in  their  Standish  pattern.  They  are  trimmed 
with  a  brown  rayon  looped  fringe. 

Atkinson  Wade  &  Co.  have  a  new  feature:  90  by  92 
inch  width  fabrics.  The  width  of  the  material  makes 
a  2-J^  yard  drapery  curtain. 

New  patterns  in  the  Pepperell  drapery  line  represent 
an  attempt,  the  manufacturers  tell  us,  “to  produce  high- 
styled  items  for  a  volume  drapery  market.”  They  have 
some  all-over  chintz  designs  carried  out  in  candlewick- 
ing  motif.  Another  new  pattern  makes  use  of  the  Toby 
Jug  as  a  focal  point  for  the  design. 
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One  of  the  new  Cannon  Mills  bed¬ 
spreads.  Wool  tufting  in  a  formalized 
design  on  tan  crash. 


Ensembled  shower  curtains  (Para)  and 
towels  (Martex)  in  an  “Arcode”  bath¬ 
room  designed  by  George  Sakier  for 
the  American  Radiator  and  Standard 
Sanitary  Corp. 


Linens  and  Domestics 


ONE  of  the  new  Cannon  Mills  bedspreads  to  be 
shown  at  the  Domestics  and  Linens  show  this 
month  is  of  heavy  tan  linen  crash  with  appliqued  de¬ 
signs  of  wool  tufting.  The  spread  is  rather  formal  in 
effect  and  the  wool  tufting  is  quite  unlike  the  familiar 
candlewick.  The  size  is  90  by  105  and  the  spread  will 
retail  in  four  price  brackets  from  $4.93  to  $7.93.  A 
new  line  of  cotton  woven  spreads,  priced  as  low  as 
$1.95  retail  and  bearing  the  Cannon  label,  is  also  an¬ 
nounced. 

Cannon  Mills  continue  their  efforts  to  make  con¬ 
sumers  bathroom-style  conscious.  “Linen  hoarders”  are 
anathema  to  them  and  they  are  urging  the  public  to  re¬ 
tire  towels  which  have  lost  their  absorbency  after  a 
couple  of  years  of  use.  They  continue  to  add  to  their 
line  of  towels,  in  brilliant  solid  colors  or  white  with  bold 
accents.  “Vanitie”,  “Harmonie,”  “Melodie,”  “May- 
fair,”  “Newport”  and  “Alhambra”  are  new  design 
names  in  the  series.  The  extra-size  man’s  towel  is  a 
good  item,  and  has  recently  been  treated  to  a  strong 
advertising  campaign. 

The  Para  Manufacturing  Company  and  Martex  have 
gotten  together,  and  now  present  a  bathroom  ensemble, 
with  the  same  design  (a  modern  geometric  called  Pan¬ 
dora)  in  Para’s  Crown  Tested  Rayon  shower  curtain 
and  the  Martex  bath  towels,  hand  towels,  mats  and 
wash  cloths.  The  shower  curtain  will  retail  about 
$7.00  to  $8.00  and  towels  in  the  large  size  between 
$1.75  and  $2.(X)  each. 


Below:  Some  of  the  new  designs  in 
Cannon  Towels.  Ensembles  of  towels, 
bath  mats  and  face  towels. 
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The  Housefurnishings  Show 

The  Housefurnishings  Show  at  the  Pennsylvania 
in  New  York  July  29th  to  August  4th.  occupied 
three  floors,  with  over  300  manufacturers  exhibiting. 

There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  the  low-]irice  refriger¬ 
ators  made  to  T.V..'\.  specifications,  retail  jirices  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $75.  “Gimhel’s  Tells  the  Truth”  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  week  put  the  case  of  these  refrig¬ 
erators  very  accurately,  making  it  clear  that  while  they 
are  real  and  efficient  l)oxes,  incorporating  the  features 
stressed  by  their  respective  manufacturers,  they  are  not 
substitutes  for  full-size,  family  refrigerators.  Gimhel’s 
suggests  supplementary  uses  for  them — as  beverage 
coolers,  summer  home  and  camp  refrigerators,  etc. 

International  Nickel  Company’s  Thor  Electric  Ser¬ 
vant  got  a  lot  of  attention.  It  combines,  in  a  cabinet 
table-topped  with  Monel  Metal,  a  washing  machine, 
ironing  machine,  electric  mixer  and  radio  attachment. 
(Does  sound  like  a  lively  day  in  the  kitchen,  doesn’t  it?) 
To  retail  about  $170,  exclusive  of  radio,  d'hey  also 
had  three  models  for  the  Stewart-Warner  Refrigerator 
line,  completely  finished  in  Monel  Metal,  very  modern. 
The  middle  size  to  retail  at  about  $340. 

What  was  practically  the  novelty  sensation  of  the 
show  was  the  Kreemeze  Cream  Making  Machine. 
Milk  and  butter  (proportions  varying  according  to 
thickness  of  cream  desired)  are  heated,  jjoured  into 
machine,  and  come  out  cream.  All  very  neat  and  .scien¬ 
tific.  The  machine  will  retail  for  $4.95.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  say  it  cuts  the  cream  hill  in  half ;  also  that  the 
cream  will  stay  fresh  longer  than  the  purchased 
product.  I'hey  are  planning  a  big  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  camiiaign  and  offering  exclusive  franchises. 
The  machine  is  a  versatile  little  affair,  neither  as  large 
nor  as  comjjlicated  looking  as  an  electric  mixer,  is  made 
of  cast  aluminum  and  comes  apart  easily  for  cleaning. 
Instructions  go  with  it  for  making,  in  addition  to  cream, 
mayonnaise,  Devonshire  cream,  ice-cream,  egg  nogs, 
salad  cream,  Bavarian  cream  jellies.  Can  also  he  used 
as  a  cocktail  mixer  and,  say  the  manufacturers,  for 
making  gin. 

Apex  Rotarex  1935  refrigerators  are  finished  in 
jx)rceloid.  Looks  like  porcelain,  hut  will  not  chij).  They 
also  showed  their  wringerLss  washer,  to  retail  for 
$165 ;  and  a  new  table  top  ironing  machine. 

What  the  Consumer  Magazines  Are  Doint; 

Good  housekeeping  tosses  its  hat  into  the 

home  modernization  ring  by  launching  a  Remodel¬ 
ing  and  Renovating  Contest,  with  national  prizes  of 
$500  and  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  remodeled  exterior 
and  the  l)est  remodeled  interior,  and  awards  of  bronze 
medals  in  the  48  states.  To  follow  this  up.  they  have 
some  interesting  suggestions  alxjut  remodeling  problems 
by  Eugene  Clute.  Four  pages  of  pictures  illustrate  the 
Goo<l  Housekeeping  Exhibit  at  the  Century  of  Prog¬ 
ress — a  classic  garden  and  a  living  room  in  the  high- 
style  classic  modern  with  which  this  magazine  seems  to 
identify  itself. 

Delineator  features  “a  dining  room  to  match  your 
merry  modern  nuxjd”,  with  furniture  (designed  hv 
Donald  Deskey  and  manufactured  by  the  Yalentine- 
Seaver  Company)  in  sycamore  with  a  natural  finish. 
Chinese  vermilion  lacquer  and  shiny  black.  Curta.ns 


are  of  cohalt  blue  cellophane.  In  its  September  issue 
Delineator  will  have  a  boy’s  room  and  a  girl’s  room, 
very  modern  and  very  practical,  which  suggest  that 
Modern  may  make  big  inroads  into  the  i^opular  con¬ 
sciousness  through  the  nursery.  The  rounded  corners, 
metal  furniture  (those  excellently  styled  Simmons 
suites  which  seem  to  make  their  appearance  in  every 
Modern  bedroom)  linoleum  floors  and  washable  walls 
are  particularly  good  for  children’s  rooms,  while  the 
general  low-to-the-floor  characteristics  of  Modern  make 
it  possible  to  buy  full-size  furniture  which  children  can 
continue  to  use  as  they  grow  older. 

McCall's  is  offering  a  chart  for  furniture  arrange¬ 
ment  through  its  Service  Department ;  which  leads  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  home  furnishings  department 
might  make  good  use  of  a  promotional  device  of  this 
sort.  Give  the  lady  a  chart  as  a  souvenir  when  she 
buys  a  lamp,  and  it  may  indicate  so  strongly  to  her 
that  she  needs  a  duplicate  of  the  lamj)  for  the  other  end 
of  the  sofa  and  a  table  on  whicb  to  put  it  that  she  will 
come  back  to  do  some  more  buying. 

In  House  and  Carden  Elizabeth  Hallam  Bobn  urges 
that  the  kitchen  be  the  room  in  which  to  begin  what 
she  calls  the  “renovizing”  campaign.  She  mentions 
a  cleaning  solution  for  jjainted  walls  and  woodwork. 

.  .  .  Rather  unexpectedly  two  pages  of  this  issue  arc 
devoted  to  ])ictures  of  a  small  suburban  house  done  in 
the  Victorian  manner  .  .  .  The  Bright  Ideas  from 
Decorators  feature  should  give  the  salespeople  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  and  talk  about  to  customers.  One 
of  them,  gleaned  from  Lord  &  Taylor,  is  the  use  of 
mattress  ticking  for  summer  curtains  .  .  .  On  a  page 
of  “Pantry  Suggestions”  some  sturdy  Swedish  pottery 
is  illustrated,  fire-resistant  and  very  good  looking. 
Hammacher  Schlemmer  shows  it  in  New  York  .  .  .  The 
gift  shop  may  find  interesting  gleanings  in  a  spread  of 
items  from  the  Leipzig  Trade  Fair. 

The  Silk  Parade 

HE  Silk  Parade  will  get  under  way  Sei)tember  10th. 
Not  the  least  imjiortant  feature  of  it  will  he  a  drive 
to  reinstate  silk  in  the  home  furnishinirs  field.  The 
Centenary  Exhibit  of  Jacquard  Silks,  1834-1934,  held 
at  the  Fondation  Salomon  de  Rothschild  in  Paris,  from 
June  15th  to  June  30th.  inspired  great  interest  in  silk 
in  the  home  decoration  field.  Reporting  on  the  Ex¬ 
hibit,  Virginia  Hamill  commented  that  she  found  in  the 
fabrics  the  direct  inspiration  of  many  of  the  upholstery 
and  drapery  fabrics  being  shown  in  the  .\merican 
market  today. 

“The  fabrics  used  in  decoration  today,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “reflect  the  influence  of  an  earlier  generation. 
The  pendulum  is  swinging  from  an  austere  feeling  in 
home  decoration  to  an  almost  feminine  elegance,  and 
silk  must  enter  into  that  picture,  because  silk  has  always 
been  tbe  embodiment  of  beauty  and  luxury.  Decora¬ 
tors  and  specialty  shops  are  using  silk  velvet,  and  there 
has  been  a  sudden  interest  in  silk  damask  in  simplified 
patterns.  Silk  rep  is  much  favored  for  18th  Century 
furniture,  and  for  certain  types  of  French  decoration. 
In  curtains,  silk  gauze  remains  important. 

“Silk  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  the  colors  that 
are  in  vogue  now  .  .  .  creamy  beiges,  ivory  whites,  and 
other  delicate  tones.  It  has  a  luster  and  richness  no 
other  fabric  can  achieve,  and  its  wearing  ciualities  make 
it  practical  as  well  as  luxurious.” 
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Codes 


Three  More  Industries  Adopt  NRA  Labels 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


The  N.R.A.  Label — Recent  Developments 

Developments  affecting  the  NRA  label  in  various  industries  have 
been  coming  through  rapidly  in  the  past  two  months.  For  your 
convenience,  we  recapitulate  l)elow  the  arrangements  whereby  re¬ 
tailers  who  wish  to  lal)el  their  stocks  may  obtain  labels.  Such  lal)el- 
ling  is  permitted  under  the  Retail  Code,  hut  is  not  required. 

Infants’  and  Children’s  ll’ear:  Label  effective  June  11.  Code 
Authority,  225  West  34  Street,  New  York  City,  will  supply  gum¬ 
med  stickers  at  $2.00  per  thousand. 

Rainwear  Industry:  Effective  June  26.  Code  Authority,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  supply  gummed  laliels  at 
$10  i)er  thousand. 

Ladies’  Handbag  Industry:  Effective  July  2.  Code  Authority, 
347  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York  City,  will  supply  labels  at  $2.50  jier 
thousand. 

Undergarment  and  Negligee  Industry:  Effective  July  23.  Code 
.Authority,  261  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  will  supjdy  gummed 
or  ])inned  labels  at  5c  per  hundred. 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  Industry:  Effective  .August  1.  Code  Authori¬ 
ty,  1107  Broadway,  New  \"ork  City,  will  supply  labels  at  $2.00 
])er  thousand. 

Men’s  Neekwear  Industry:  Effective  .August  1.  Code  .Authority, 
468  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  A’ork  City,  or  manufacturer,  will  sui)ply 
pai)er  stickers  at  50c  i)er  thousand. 

Men’s  Garter.  Suspender  and  Belt  Industry:  Effective  .August 
11.  Manufacturers  are  jiermitted  to  furnish  stickers,  hands,  or 
similar  devices,  hut  may  not  hear  the  ex])ense  of  attaching  them 
to  retail  stock.  .Applications  must  be  made  within  90  days  after 
August  1 1 . 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry:  I.al)el  may  lie  ready  in  .August. 
Details  not  announced. 

Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Industry:  Effective  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  Details  not  announced. 

Leather  and  U’oolen  Knit  Glove  Industry:  Label  plans  dropped. 


Three  more  industries  have  an¬ 
nounced  regulations  to  gowrn 
the  use  of  NR.A  labels  on  their 
])n)ducts — the  Cap  and  Cloth  Hat 
Industry,  and  the  Men’s  Neckwear 
Industry,  both  of  which  began  at¬ 
taching  NR.A  labels  August  1,  and 
the  Men’s  Garter,  Sus])ender  and 
Belt  Industry,  which  will  use  the 
NR.A  insignia  on  and  after  August 
11. 

.Although  NR.A  labels  are  ordin¬ 
arily  .sewed  to  the  product,  the  situ¬ 
ation  will  l)e  somewhat  different  in 
the  Men’s  Garter,  Susi)ender  and 
Belt  Industry.  Every  item  sold  after 
.\ngust  1 1  will  hear  this  industry’s 
s])ecial  NRA  designation,  which  will 
he  rei)roduced  upon  the  product  it¬ 
self,  or  uixm  the  wrapping,  hand, 
card,  sticker,  container  or  package 
thereof,  in  such  manner  that  the 
.said  designation  will  remain  identi¬ 
fied  with  each  individual  article  at  the 
IJoint  of  final  sale  to  the  consumer. 

Manufacturers  of  garters,  sus- 
lienders  and  belts  who  wish  to  fur¬ 
nish  stickers,  hands,  or  other  ap- 
pro])riate  marking  devices  hearing 
the  NR.A  designation  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers  for  stock  on  hand  purchased 
and  shipped  prior  to  .August  11, 
are  ])ermitted  to  do  so  within  ninety 
days  after  that  date.  They  may  not 
.supply  more  than  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  to  mark  the  products  ]nir- 
chased  from  them,  as  shown  on  in¬ 
ventory  submitted  hy  the  customer. 
They  may  furnish  stickers  and  other 
devices  at  their  own  expense  if  they 
wish  to  do  so,  hut  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  hear  the  e.\i)ense  of  ap- 
]4ying  these  to  retail  st(Kks. 

In  the  Men’s  Neckwear  Industry, 
manufacturers  will  sew  woven  labels 
into  merchandise  manufactured  on 
and  after  .August  1.  Each  label  will 
bear  a  cajiital  letter  to  indicate  the 
particular  price  classification  of  the 
tie  for  which  the  label  has  been 
issued,  in  addition  to  serial  letters 
and  numbers.  Gummed  ])ai>er  stick¬ 
ers  are  available  to  retailers  for  use 
on  merchandi.se  on  hand  or  in  transit 
on  .August  1.  The  price  of  the  stick¬ 
ers  will  be  fifty  cents  per  thoiusand. 
and  they  may  be  obtained  either 


from  the  manufacturers  or  from  the 
Code  .Authority  for  the  Men’s  Neck¬ 
wear  Industry,  468  Fourth  .Avenue, 
New  A’ork  City. 

The  Code  .Authority  for  the  Cap 
and  Cloth  Hat  Industry,  1107 
Broadway,  New  A'ork  City,  will 
supply  labels  at  $2.00  jier  thousand 
to  retailers,  for  u.se  on  merchandise 
in  stock  or  in  transit  on  .August  1. 

.A  retailer  who  has  stock  on  hand 
which  was  manufactured  and  sold  to 
him  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
NR.A  label  in  the  industry  concern¬ 


ed  has  the  privilege  of  attaching 
labels  to  it  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
Under  .Article  IX,  Section  2,  of  the 
Retail  Code,  this  lalielling  is  per¬ 
mitted,  but  not  required.  The  clause 
reads ; 

“.Any  retailer  rightfully  iK)Ssessing 
the  insignia  of  the  NR.A,  who  has 
in  st(K'k  or  purchases  similar  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  l)een  manufac¬ 
tured  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
Code  of  PAair  Conqjetition  requiring 
such  merchandi.se  to  l)ear  an  NR.A 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Approved 
during  June  and  July 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


ARTISTIC  LIGHTING  EQUIPMENT 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  July  8 

Covers:  The  designing  and  manufac¬ 
turing  for  sale  or  use  of  lighting  equip¬ 
ment  of  special  and  standard  design,  for 
the  combined  purposes  of  illumination  and 
decoration,  made  of  metal,  or  of  metal 
and  glass  or  other  materials,  or  of  glass 
and  other  materials,  in  conjunction  with  a 
supporting  frame  of  any  material. 

Terms  are  not  specified,  but  open  prices 
are  provided  for. 

Definitions  of  Customers  by  the  Code 
Authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  is  provided  for. 

Quotations  and  Contracts  shall  be  in 
writing  and  shall  contain  a  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  price,  quantity,  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment,  time  and  place  of  delivery,  and  all 
other  items  necessary  to  complete  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  such  quotations  and  con¬ 
tracts.  Standard  forms  or  methods  of 
estimating  special  designs  are  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Code  Authority,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator. 

Models  and  Samples  of  special  models 
may  not  be  supplied  free  where  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  is  asked.  The  submission  of 
stock  or  current  samples  is  permitted,  but 
any  installation  expenses  involved  in  sub¬ 
mitting  such  samples  must  be  charged. 

Returns  may  not  be  made  without  the 
prior  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Merchandise  in  the  customer’s 
possession  for  30  days  or  more  may  not 
be  returned.  A  reasonable  service  charge 
shall  be  made  on  returns.  Exception  is 
made,  however,  for  defective  merchan¬ 
dise,  merchandise  not  shipped  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  order,  or  returns  from  buyers 
unable  to  pay  for  goods  received.  Defec¬ 
tive  material  shall  be  replaced  provided 
it  is  returned  without  any  attempt  to 
repair  it. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
regulates  design  competition  and  prohibits 
the  secret  offer  of  free  professional  de¬ 
signing  or  engineering  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  competitive  projects.  The 
Code  Authority  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  in  setting 
up  standards  for  industry  products.  Con¬ 
signment  selling,  except  under  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  is  prohibited.  Lump  sum  bidding, 
design  piracy,  bid  peddling,  bidding  on 
competitor’s  designs,  and  splitting  com¬ 
missions  are  prohibited.  The  substitution 


of  materials  or  the  delivery  of  products 
not  in  conformity  with  sample  or  order 
is  prohibited  except  where  proper  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  quoted  price  and  clear 
indication  of  the  substitution  is  made. 
Advertising  in  the  catalogue,  house  organ, 
or  other  promotional  medium  of  custom¬ 
ers  is  prohibited,  with  such  exceptions  as 
may  be  granted  by  the  Code  Authority 
to  all  members  of  the  industry.  The  al¬ 
lowance  of  unjust  claims  for  shortage  or 
breakage  is  prohibited. 

(Note:  This  industry  is  a  division  of 
the  Fabricated  Metal  Products  Industry.) 

BROOM  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  July  2 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
the  manufacturer  of  household,  industrial, 
whisk,  toy  and  metal  case  brooms. 

Terms  are  not  specified. 

Returns  of  unsold  brooms  for  exchange 
or  credit  are  prohibited. 

Marking  and  Labeling:  Manufacturers 
are  required  to  place  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  or  key  numbers  on  all  products, 
except  whisk  brooms  and  toy  brooms. 
Special  customer’s  labels  featuring  the 
names  of  private  brands,  et  cetera,  must 
be  charged  for.  The  unauthorized  use  of 
trade-names  and  slogans  is  prohibite<l. 
Any  broom  containing  grass,  straw  or 
fibre,  as  a  substitute  for  broom  corn, 
shall  bear  a  separate  label,  at  least  one 
inch  removed  from  the  regular  label, 
stating  the  common  trade  name  of  the 
material  used. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  commercial  bribery,  false  invoic¬ 
ing.  and  the  requiring  that  certain  goods 
shall  be  purchased  or  leased  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease  of 
other  products.  False  marking  or  brand¬ 
ing  is  prohibited. 

CANDY  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  June  25 

Coz’ers:  The  manufacture  of  candy, 
except  products  included  within  the  def¬ 
inition  of  “Cocoa  Products’’  contained 
in  the  Definitions  and  Standards  for  Food 
Products  (Service  and  Regulatory  An¬ 
nouncements.  Food  and  Drug  No.  2, 
Fourth  Revision.  Augu.st  1933)  and  solid 
chocolate  bars  with  added  fruits  or  nuts. 

Terms  may  not  exceed  2/15,  net  there¬ 


after.  An  additional  15  days  may  be 
allowed  on  water  freight  shipments  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Open  Prices  are  provided  for. 

Returns:  When  returns  or  claims  are 
made  for  reasons  other  than  defects  of 
manufacture,  credit  or  replacement  may 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  invoice 
price  of  such  candy,  transportation  must 
be  paid  by  the  buyer,  the  buyer  must 
be  authorized  in  writing  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  such  return,  and  credit 
may  not  be  given  unless  the  return  is 
actually  made.  When  returns  or  claims 
are  made  because  of  defects  of  manu¬ 
facture,  the  buyer’s  claim  must  be  made 
within  15  days  after  receipt  of  goods, 
and  transportation  charges  shall  be  borne 
by  the  manufacturer;  credit  may  be  given 
only  if  the  candy  is  actually  returned; 
no  credit  or  allowance  shall  be  granted 
beyond  six  months  from  date  of  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  buyer. 

Advertising  Allowances  must  be  pursu¬ 
ant  to  a  written  contract,  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  sales  contract  and  not 
designed  to  reduce  the  sales  price,  and 
must  be  equally  available  to  all  buyers  in 
the  same  competitive  market  under  like 
conditions.  Copies  of  contracts  must  be 
filed  with  the  Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Praetices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  secret  rebates,  commercial  brit)ery, 
the  requiring  that  one  product  l)e  pur¬ 
chased  or  leased  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  another,  blacklisting, 
the  giving  of  free  goods  or  selling  at 
prices  below  the  manufacturer’s  filed 
prices,  and  the  repacking  of  candy  for 
buyers.  A  prohibition  of  “break  and 
take’’  packages  was  stayed  until  July  15. 

CIGAR  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Effeetive:  June  19;  wage  and  hour 
and  merchandising  provisions  effective 

June  25. 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  cigars, 
stogies,  cheroots  and  little  cigars. 

Terms:  Except  on  sales  to  chain  stores, 
a  cash  discount  of  2  per  cent  may  be 
given,  within  the  manufacturer’s  estab¬ 
lished  credit  terms. 

Quantity  Discounts:  Manufacturers 
may  not  grant  discounts  from  the  retail 
prices  of  their  products  in  excess  of  28 
per  cent  on  sales  to  retailers  other  than 
chain  stores ;  chain  stores  may  not  be 
given  more  than  14  per  cent  additional 
discount.  Free  deals  are  prohibited. 
Where  two  or  more  discounts  from  the 
retail  price  are  given,  such  discounts 
shall  be  computed  separately  and  suc¬ 
cessively. 

Other  Trade  Praetices:  Invoices  are 
reciuired  for  all  sales.  Cigar  manufac¬ 
turers  selling  exclusively  and  directly  to 
consumers  are  exempted  from  the  mer¬ 
chandising  provisions  of  the  cixle.  False 
advertising,  commercial  bribery,  and  in¬ 
accurate  labeling  are  prohibited.  Re¬ 
quiring  the  purchase  of  one  product  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  purchase  of  another 
is  prohibited. 

Note :  See  also  summaries  in  this  issue 
of  the  Wholesale  Tobacco  Trade  and  the 
Retail  Tobacco  Trade  Co<les. 

PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  LAMP  AND 
SHADE  INDUSTRY 
Effective  July  8 

Co7'ers:  The  manufacture  for  .sale  of 
portable  electric  lamps  and  shades.  (This 
does  not  include  any  device  intended 
primarily  to  redirect  light  into  a  definite 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Larger  Women 

''Two  Way-One  Way" 

LE  GANT* 

In  June,  1932,  we  launched  'H’wo 
Way-One  Way"  Le  Gant* — believ¬ 
ing  that  it  solved  the  corset  prob¬ 
lem  for  larger  women. 

Our  belief  has  been  justified  by 
the  constantly  increasing  sales,  as 
heavy  women  experience  the  "con¬ 
trol  with  comfort"  given  by  'T'wo 
Way-One  Way"  Le  Gant*. 

The  secret  of  its  success  ties 
in  three  things: 

1  It  is  Youthlastic*,  WOVEN,  not 
knitted,  and  hence  will  not  run — 
will  not  "bounce" — will  keep  Its 
shape — and  will  stand  hard  wear. 

2  The  onewayback  panel  covered 
by  patent,  with  other  patents  pend¬ 
ing,  permits  complete  control  of 
the  back  contour,  with  no  "riding". 

3  The  stop  thread  and  lock  stitch 
construction,  exclusive  with  Le 
Gant*,  permits  the  stretch  ta  the 
exact  amount  required  by  the 
design  of  the  corset.  "Stretches 
like  elastic — controls  like  cloth." 

CORSETS  AND  CORSELEHES* 


the  dozen 

*Trmde  Mark  Rec.  U.  S. 
Pat.  O.T. 

lUuatration  copyright 


TWO  WAY  .1 
Stretches  \/J 
both  ways 


ONE  WAY 

^^^retches 
up  and 
down 
only. 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  CO.,  Factories:  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

N«w  Yoffc — 200  MoeitMi  Avmmm  Chicago  SS7  W.  Adoaaa  Stroot  San  Franciaco — 28  Goary  Strool 

And  branches  all  over  the  world 
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A  "MERE,  MAN"  CONSIDERS  CORSETS 

BY  RALPH  RICHMOND 

Creative  Advertising  Writer 

— and  member  of  Feeley  &  Richmond, 

Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 


“Dear!” 

In  other  circumstances  that 
charming  address  would  have  fallen 
on  my  ears  with  a  sweetly  tender 
ring.  But  here  it  was — exactly  8:12 
on  Monday  morning  and  I  was  rac¬ 
ing  against  time  to  catch  the  8:14 
into  town.  It  had,  therefore,  a 
faintly  ominous  sound.  I  waited. 

“How  is  the  bank  account?” 

“Flat  as  a  commutation  ticket” 
— hoping  that  this  would  end  it. 

I  should  have  known  better. 

“Because  Beth  and  I  thought 
we’d  take  the  1 1 :32  into  town.  I 
want  to  go  to  Blank’s  and  get  a 
new  girdle.  I  do  need  one;  that 
old  one  .  .  .” 

“How  much?” 

“Well,  you’d  better  give  me  $20” 
— in  a  voice  half  challenging,  half 
wheedling. 

“Done!”  said  I,  before  she  had  a 
chance  to  revise  her  estimate  up¬ 
wards.  “Fairly  warm  day  to  get 
fitted,  though,  isn’t  it?” 

“Fitted?  What  do  you  mean 
‘fitted’?  I  know  my  size  and  type. 
All  I  want  is  a  new  one  like  the 
one  I’m  wearing.” 

“I  see.  Of  course  you  don’t  wear 
glasses,  but  if  you  did  I  suppose 
you’d  know  just  what  lenses  you 
need  and  so  you’d  prescribe  for 
yourself,  wouldn’t  you? 

“Don’t  be  silly — that’s  different. 
Besides,  you’re  a  man ;  what  do  you 
know  about  girdles?  You’ve  never 
even  worn  one !” — said  with  wither¬ 
ing  scorn. 

“No,”  said  I,  “nor  have  I  ever 
laid  an  egg;  but  I’ll  wager  I’m  a 
better  judge  of  an  omelette  than 
any  hen  alive!” 

“Well,  you  needn’t  call  me  a  hen, 
anyway.” 

“I  didn’t — I’m  not,  I  merely 
spoke  in  metaphor — a  figure  of 
speech.” 

“Well,  whatever  it  is,  I  don’t  like 
it.” 

Just  then  came  a  shrill  whistle.  I 
tendered  a  $20  bill  in  exchange  for 
a  hasty  matutinal  peck  and  flimg 


out  of  the  car  into  the  train,  mop¬ 
ping  my  forehead  .  .  . 

That  night,  as  I  stepped  off  the 
5 :59,  my  wife  was  there  on  the 
station  platform  to  meet  me.  This 
in  itself  was  sufficiently  unusual.  I 
knew  that  something  was  in  the 
wind.  It  was.  As  we  started  to¬ 
wards  the  car,  I  saw  that  she 
couldn’t  wait. 

“Look  at  me,  dear.  Aren’t  you 
proud 

Somewhat  dubiously  I  looked  at 
her  and,  being  a  mere  man,  I  said; 
“Why  yes,  that  is  a  pretty  dress. 
Get  it  to-day?” 

“To-day!  You  never  notice  any¬ 
thing.  I’ve  had  this  dress  for  ages 
— you’ve  seen  it  on  me  at  least  six 
times.  Don’t  you  notice  anything 
else?” 

She  was  too  excited  to  wait  for 
another  guess.  She  continued,  some¬ 
what  breathless:  “It’s  this  .  .  .  this 
new  foundation  I’ve  got  on.  Isn’t  it 
marvelous !  It’s  that  fitter  at  Blanks. 
She’s  simply  wonderful.  She  took 
me  right  in  hand  and  studied  my 
figure  and  had  me  try  on  four  or 
five  different  models.  Finally,  I  got 
this.  I’ve  never  worn  anything  like 
it  before!  It’s  just  as  if  I’d  been” — 
she  groped  for  the  expression  she 
wanted — “just  as  if  I’d  been  poured 
into  it.  I  don’t  see  how  any  woman 
could  go  into  a  store  and  just  buy 
a  corset  over  the  counter,  when 
this  fitting  service  is  so  quick  and 
up-to-date  and  so  ...  so  sort  of 
scientific  like  .  .  .” 

By  this  time  we  had  parked  in 
the  drive.  Wearily  climbing  out  of 
the  car,  I  observ^:  “Yes,  I  think 
it’s  wonderful  of  you  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  this — all  by  yourself,  too.” 

So  then  I  mixed  a  strong  Martini 
and  thought  about  Women! 

And  that’s  why,  though  I  am  one 
of  these  “mere  men”  you  read 
about,  I  have  the  temerity  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  Supplement  devoted  to 
something  so  intimately  and  so  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  province  of  Woman¬ 


kind.  It  is  because  the  subject  was 
literally  brought  home  to  me.  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  be  unbounded  effront¬ 
ery. 

It  so  happens,  of  course,  that  this 
little  domestic  episode,  in  which  I 
was  an  involuntary  actor,  does  spot¬ 
light  perhaps  the  most  important 
single  trend  in  the  field  of  the 
Foundation  Garment — the  passing 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  inexpert 
custom  of  buying  such  a  garment 
over  the  counter,  and  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  the  modem,  highly  person¬ 
alized  fitting  by  experts. 

Many  stores  have  already  realized 
this  and  have  developed  their  cor¬ 
set  departments  along  this  line,  ac¬ 
tually  going  so  far  as  to  discourage 
the  casual  purchase  over  the  count¬ 
er.  Undoubtedly  they  have  done 
well  and  wisely,  for  it  is  the  way  to 
greater  and  still  greater  Profit. 

First,  because  it  insures,  insofar 
as  that  is  humanly  possible,  a  correct 
foundation — something  which  the 
average  woman  cannot  achieve  for 
herself  unguided,  except  occasional¬ 
ly  by  pure  accident.  Thus,  it  makes 
every  woman  not  only  a  one-time 
customer  but  a  life-time  friend,  who 
will  return  again  and  again,  as 
proved  by  the  experience  of  every 
store  with  a  good  fitting  depart¬ 
ment.  In  other  words.  Repeat  Busi¬ 
ness  is  practically  guaranteed. 

Second,  because  it  provides  a 
fairly  sure  means  of  increasing  and 
sustaining  a  higher  Markup,  because 
of  this  fitting  service.  It  is  the  one 
best  way  in  the  department  to 
Trade-up. 

The  articles — and  also  the  adver¬ 
tisements — in  this  Special  Supple¬ 
ment  wil  be  found  to  contain  many 
valuable  ideas  on  the  effective  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Corset  Department,  and 
on  the  latest  creations  offered  by 
the  Industry.  Each  is  written  by  a 
person  who  speaks  from  long  and 
ripe  experience.  The  Supplement  is 
intended  as  a  kind  of  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  business  in  general.  As  such, 
it  is  dedicated  to  all  the  corset  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  country. 
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HERE  IT  IS! 


Model  Brassiere  Company’s 
newest  most  revolutionary 
patented  which  does  what 

no  other  brassiere  can  do  for  the  figure. 

COME  IN  AND  SEE  WHY! 


Again  Model  has  scooped  the 
industry !  During  the  buying 
season,  living  models  will  de¬ 
monstrate  the  revolutionary 
principle  of  “Fan”  brassiere  by 
wearing  specially  constructed 
brassieres  showing  one  bust  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  “Fan”  feature  and 
the  other  by  an  ordinary  bras¬ 
siere.  Come  see  the  difference! 


"Fm"notonlyrmlue»stH*o<m--^»vtl- 
optd  apptoranct  ef  tha  htmltr/ltyn, 
it  the*  comfort  and  support  Mtharto 
unknown. 
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TRENDS  IN  CORSETRY 


This  shows  how  a  “skinny”  figure 
may  be  coaxed  into  the  fashionable 
curves  of  to-day’s  styles. 


WHAT  has  happned  to  women’s 
figures  in  this  country  during 
the  past  three  years  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  remarks  made  to 
me  by  a  prominent  fashion  writer 
visiting  us  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years.  She  said.  “I  am  impressed 
with  the  good  figures  which  I  see 
here  in  America.  Women  do  not 
look  “corseted"  l.ut,  instead,  as  if 
they  had  naturally  good  figures.” 

This  is  the  important  trend  in  cor- 
setry — to  look  not  “corseted”  in  the 
old  sense  of  being  “boned  in”,  but 
in  the  sense  of  being  “i)oured  into” 
a  foundation  garment,  and  this  is 
accomplished  largely  by  the  use  of 
fewer  bones,  even  for  the  larger 
woman,  and  by  the  use  of  the  all¬ 
plastic  garment  which  molds  the  fig¬ 
ure  instead  of  compressing  it  as  the 
old-fashioned  orthodox  garments 
did. 

Cables  from  Paris  just  before  the 
August  openings  spoke  of  the 
“Junoesque”  figure  which  is  the  ty|)e 
for  which  courturiers  designed  all 
their  August  collections.  By  “Juno- 
esque”  we  mean  the  Perfect  36  of 
the  Floradora  Sextette  of  the  Gay 
Nineties.  This  is  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  “skinny”  figure  which 


To-day  and  To-morrow  in  Styling 

Fashion,  the  autocrat,  decrees  the  Junoesque  figure  and 
frowns  upon  the  "boyish"  contours  of  the  past  decade 

By  ALICE  DOWD 


has  held  the  stage  of  fashion  for  a 
decade.  Even  the  slight  figure  must 
be  corseted  to  appear  curved — in  the 
right  places.  Corset  departments  have 
often  neglected  the  thinner  figure 
because  she  could  slip  into  any  little 
garment  since  she  had  no  figure  to 
speak  of.  Whereas  this  same  figure 
may  be  coaxed  by  means  of  nips  and 
tucks  and  “gay  deceivers”  into  quite 
a  figure.  This  is  the  trend  in  cor¬ 
sets  which  is  a  reflection  of  the  trend 
in  ready-to-wear.  This  connotes  the 
high  molded  bust  line,  the  slightly 
nipped-in  waistline,  and  the  slightly 
curving  hip  line.  The  rear  silhouette, 
])articularly  in  the  larger  figure, 
should  be  slightly  flattened 

The  price  trend  in  corsets  is  de¬ 
cidedly  upward.  There  is  much  less 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  toward  higher  priced  gar¬ 
ments  than  was  the  case  three  years 
ago.  Questionnaires  by  magazines 
have  proved  that  a  woman  paying 
around  $20  for  her  dress  will  pay 
$10  or  $15  for  her  corset,  because 
she  has  been  made  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  her  one  corset  will  be  worn 
under  several  dresses  and  is 
the  foundation  of  her  ensemble. 
More  educational  work  could 
be  done  in  the  department  store 
advertising  to  this  effect,  and  also 
to  teach  women  to  buy  corsets 
in  pairs  and  corset  wardrobes.  More, 
also,  should  be  done  by  the  stores  in 
bringing  the  corset  and  the  ready-to- 
wear  departments  in  closer  coordina¬ 
tion. 

The  lingerie  trend  may  he  summed 
up  in  the  expressed  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  customer  for  foundation 
garments  that  may  be  laundered  like 
a  piece  of  lingerie. 

The  color  trend  continues  in  the 
tearpse  or  blush  shades  liecause  these 
shades  blend  with  the  skin  and  are 
less  noticeable  under  sheer  gowms. 
White  is  always  good  for  bridal  and, 
in  a  limited  way,  for  warm  weather 
promotions,  but  95%  of  the  volume 
is  tearose  or  blush.  In  Paris  and 
among  the  haute  couture  of  New 
York,  women  often  have  the  founda¬ 
tion  garment  made  of  the  same  fab¬ 
ric  as  the  evening  gown.  This  is 


very  high  fashion  and  limited  to  cus¬ 
tom-made  departments. 

The  fabric  trend  has  been  very 
strong  toward  plain  fabrics  and 
away  from  the  gay  brocades  and  pat¬ 
terned  fabrics.  The  all-elastic  gar¬ 
ment  is  a  grouting  trend  and  gain¬ 
ing  to  a  great  extent  over  the  ortho¬ 
dox  type  of  garment  which  uses  fab¬ 
ric  with  elastic  inserts.  In  brassieres 
or  bust  tops  of  corselettes,  net  and 
fine  laces  are  used  in  style  garments. 
In  lower  priced  garments,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  larger  figure,  swami 
continues  in  strong  demand. 

The  trend  is  definitely  toward 
flatter  fastenings  or  no  fastenings  at 
all.  One  leading  manufacturer 
brought  out  a  revolutionary  corset 
last  season  which  was  called  the 
Seamless  Hip.  It  had  no  seams  on 
the  sides  and  was  a  slip-over  cor- 
selette  without  fastenings.  This  was 
immediately  successful  and  set  the 
fashion  for  slip-over  garments. 

Another  variation  of  this  trend  is 
exemplified  by  the  Talon-fastened 
garments.  The  new  lines  are  show¬ 
ing  Talon  fasteners  in  the  centre 


Photo  courtesy  Warner  Bros. 


front,  in  the  centre  back  and  on  the 
side-front.  The  newest  Talon  fast¬ 
ener  is  a  separating  clasp  on  a  warp- 
around  garment  for  the  larger 
woman. 
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FOUNDATIONS  THAT  COMPLEMENT  A  BEAUTIFUL  GOWN 


Today’s  relationship  between  the 
corset  and  ready.- to -wear  depart¬ 
ments  is  closer  than  in  many  years. 
The  smooth,  clinging  lines  of 
present-day  fashions  are  impossible 
to  obtain  unless  a  properly  fitted 
foundation  garment  is  part  of  the 
ensemble. 


Corset  A  Brassiere 
rode  Authority 
D.  Rev.  No.  m 


And  that’s  where  we  enter  the 
picture.  During  1933-34, The  Strouse 
Adler  Company,  for  years  makers 
of  C/B  Foundations,  has  presented 
three  distinct  successes  in  foundation 
garments.  First: — "Smoothies”,  em¬ 
ploying  two-way  stretch  materials; 

then  Precision  Back,  the  foundation  „  .i  „ 

garment  with  the  patented  adjust¬ 
able  sliding  back* — an  entirely  new  idea  in  corset  design  —  and  last,  but  not  least,  Paul  Bernard  designs. 
These  smartly  styled  creations  recently  introduced  are  already  widely  featured  by  many  leading  department  stores. 
Corset  departments  stocking  Strouse  Adler  foundations  are  prepared  to  suit  every  individual  taste  and  income. 

THE  STROUSE,  ADLER  COMPANY 

-  MAKERS  OF  C/B  FOUNDATIONS  - - 

330  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  •  1064  MERCHANDISE  MART,  CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  Factory:  NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


C*LieMised  under  Pat.  No.  1,887,866") 
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There’s  EXTRA  Profit 
in  a  Close  Tie-Up 

Reminds  ROSE  SARFATY 
B.  Altman  &  Company,  New  York 


Photos  courtesy  B.  Altman  &  Company 


The  Other  day  I  had  occasion  to 
saunter  up  the  Avenue.  It  was 
mid-afternoon  and  the  humidity 
had  relented  just  enough  to  make 
shopping  tolerable,  so  that  the  side¬ 
walks  were  fairly  well  thronged. 
With  half  an  hour  before  my  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  with  only  a  few 
blocks  to  go,  I  took  it  easy,  pausing 
before  shop  windows  and  studying 
the  women  who  passed  by. 

Besides,  quite  naturally,  wearing 
corsets  myself,  I  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  merchandising  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  so,  again 
quite  naturally,  when  I  look  at  an¬ 
other  woman  I  see  first  of  all  her 
figure  and  its  molding.  I  suppose 
every  hairdresser  sees  the  coiffure 
first  of  all  in  every  woman;  and 
the  shoe  manufacturer  or  merchan¬ 
diser  sees  shoes  first  of  all. 

However  that  may  be,  within  the 
course  of  some  eight  blocks,  I 
studied  carefully  the  figures  of  every 
type  of  woman.  I  had  read  some¬ 
where  that  50%  of  all  women  the 
country  over  were  improperly  cor¬ 
seted.  As  a  result  of  my  excursion 
the  other  day,  I  am  prepared  not 
only  to  confirm  this  but  to  say  that, 
in  my  considered  opinion,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  perhaps  nearer  to  75! 

Is  there  any  clearer  proof  than 


this  of  the  importance — not  only  to 
the  store  but  to  every  woman  every¬ 
where — of  the  closest  possible  tie- 
up  between  the  corset  department 
and  the  ready-to-wear?  Surely  not! 
For  no  matter  how  trig  the  sports 
custom,  how  chic  the  afternoon 
dress,  how  glamorous  the  evening 
gown  if  the  foundation  garment 
is  not  correct  in  model,  or  the 
proper  size,  or  well  fitted  or  care¬ 
fully  adjusted,  then  the  ensemble  is, 
if  not  totally  ruined,  at  least  danger¬ 
ously  handicapped. 

Hence,  the  vital  need  for  the 
above  mentioned  tie-up.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  at  B.  Altman  &  Com¬ 
pany  we  do  our  utmost,  within  the 
lx)unds  of  discretion,  to  persuade 
the  customer  who  is  apparently  go¬ 
ing  to  make  considerable  purchases, 
or  an  expensive  single  purchase,  in 
our  ready-to-wear  department  to 
visit  our  corset  section  first,  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  her  foundation 
will  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  can 
humanly  be  made.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  on  that.  So  much  not  only  in 
profit  to  ourselves,  but — still  more 
important — in  her  satisfaction  with 
the  gown  or  gowns  she  buys,  which 
satisfaction  will  bring  her  back  to 
us  again  and  again.  For  this  reason, 
the  personnel  in  both  the  ready-to- 


wear  and  the  corset  departments  are 
trained  to  do  everything  possible  to 
interchange  their  customers. 

It  is  a  source  of  never  ending  sur¬ 
prise  to  me  how  women,  who  other¬ 
wise  lavish  money  on  their  dress  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  continue  to 
neglect  their  corseting.  In  literally 
countless  cases  we  have  been  able  to 
do  almost  miraculous  things,  through 
our  fitters;  and  our  experience  is 
of  course  matched  by  that  of  every 
other  good  corset  department  in  the 
country.  For  example,  one  woman 
who  came  to  us  not  long  since,  after 
our  fitters  had  taken  her  in  hand, 
was  actually  able  to  wear  a  dress 
two  sizes  smaller  than  she  had  worn 
in  ten  years.  And  felt  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  doing  it.  This  is  what 
re-corseting  did  for  her.  I  could 
multiply  these  instances. 

And  right  here,  let  me  say,  by 
way  of  emphasizing  what  every  cor¬ 
set  department  is  similarly  realizing, 
that  the  days  of  buying  the  corset 
“over  the  counter”  are  fast  disap¬ 
pearing.  So  seldom  is  a  proper  fit 
thus  attained.  When  it  is,  it  is  pure¬ 
ly  by  chance,  and  even  when  it  is 
accidental  it  is  confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  unusually  slender.  And 
even  the  slender  should  not  take  this 
(Please  turn  to  page  54) 
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THE  CORSET  "CLINIC" 

BUILDS  BUSINESS 


“Room  17,  please,  Miss.” 

“Will  you  take  care  of  this  lady, 
please.  Miss?” 

“And  I  was  so  pleased  unth  the 
fit  that  I’ve  come  back  .  .  .” 

“Macyfs  Corset  Clinic.  Just  a 
moment,  please  .  .  .” 

“Miss  ,  .  .,  Mrs.  Williams  call¬ 
ing  for  a  fitting.  Can  you  take  care 
of  her  today?” 

And  so  it  went  on  throughout  the 
half  hour  or  so  tlmt  we  spent  in  the 
lounge  of  Macy’s  Corset  “Clinic.” 
If  there  is  a  busier  place  in  Ne^v 
York  than  this  same  corset  clinic — 
unless  it  be  a  mid-town  subway  kiosk 
at  5  o’clock! — then  I  haz<e  yet  to 
visit  it.  Naturally,  there  is  a  reason 
for  this  thronging  patronage.  Many 
reasons,  in  fact.  The  first  perhaps 
lies  in  the  happy  title  that  was 
chosen  for  this  corset  department — 
“Clinic.”  Connoting  as  it  does  ex¬ 
treme  care  in  “diagnosing”  each  in¬ 
dividual  case,  and  then  “prescrib¬ 
ing”  the  exact  foundation  garment 
which  will  effect  the  “cure,”  the 
name  “Clinic”  was  bound  to  strike 
an  answering  chord  in  the  minds  of 
women.  It  means  to  them,  by  its 
very  name,  an  intimate,  highly  per¬ 
sonalized  attention  to  their  needs — 
and  this  is  precisely  what  increasing 
numbers  of  wotnen  realise  that  they 
must  have  in  the  matter  of  their 
foundations,  for  the  days  of  over- 


the-counter  selling  of  corsets  are 
fast  being  supplanted  by  the  private 
fitting  room. 

Added  to  this,  of  course,  are  such 
factors  as  the  extreme  accessibility 
of  the  department,  the  attractive 
layout,  the  efficient  arrangement, 
and — not  least — the  courteous,  help¬ 
ful  and  expert  staff  of  salesziwnen 
and  fitters. 

In  the  article  zvhich  follotvs,  is 
told  the  story  of  what  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  “Clinic”  and  tvhat 
its  purpose  and  its  success  have 
been.  It  should  be  zindely  interest¬ 
ing  to  corset  buyers  everyivhere. 

— R.  R. 

WOMEN  have  finally  become 
figure  conscious.  It  has  taken 
years  of  advertising  to  bring 
about  the  change,  hut  it  has  quite 
definitely  come.  The  woman  who 
used  to  sneer  at  the  obvious  bulges 
of  her  neighbor  has  liecome  intro¬ 
spective  enough  to  discover  that  she 
herself  has  a  protrusion  here  and 
there  or  perhaps  a  very  ugly  waist¬ 
line. 

A  discovery  of  this  sort  naturally 
brought  just  one  question  to  mind: 
“What  can  I  do  about  it?  How 
can  I  smooth  out  my  hip  line  ?  What 
can  I  do  with  that  waistline  bulge?” 

And  then  a  trial  and  error  method 


followed.  A  new  nationally*  ad¬ 
vertised  garment  which  would  do 
wonders  for  anyone,  did  nothing 
for  half  the  types  that  tried  it. 
Neither  did  another  and  another. 
This  method  is  always  an  expen¬ 
sive  proposition  and  it  also  tends 
to  develop  a  figure  inferiority. 

Over  a  year  ago,  Macy’s  brought 
to  all  these  people  a  solution  in  the 
form  of  the  Corset  Clinic.  The 
first  ad  brought  by  far  the  heaviest 
response  and  turned  out  more  satis¬ 
fied  customers  than  ever  before. 

The  clinic  is  maintained  exactly  as 
any  other  kind  of  clinic.  The  head 
fitter  diagnoses  every  figure  that 
comes  to  her.  The  customer’s  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  minor  or  serious,  but 
they  are  all  given  the  same  amount 
of  time  and  attention.  Macy’s  keep  a 
large  and  varied  stock  on  hand  at 
all  times  to  take  care  of  every  prob¬ 
lem.  After  diagnosing  the  figure, 
the  head  fitter  makes  a  list  of 
the  styles  carried  in  stock  suitable 
for  the  customer.  This  is  given 
to  one  of  the  well-trained  fitters  in 
the  department  who  takes  the  gar¬ 
ments  to  the  customer  and  fits  them 
to  her,  making  any  necessary  altera¬ 
tions.  The  head  fitter  sees  each  gar¬ 
ment  on  the  customer  and  explains 
to  her  which  is  the  best  and  why. 
The  final  selection  is  again  O.K.’d 
before  the  customer  leaves  the  fit¬ 
ting  room. 
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COXCEIVTRATED  RESOURCES  MEAN 
ADDED  PROFIT,  THEN  RVILD  YOUR 
LARGER  WOMEN’S  CORSET  DUSINESS 
AROUND  l/^ 

Kite  • 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  LINE! 


If,  u»  storeii  have  learned,  concentrated  resources 
improve  the  volume  and  profit  showings  of  every 
line  from  shoes  to  hats,  why  not  in  corsets? 

The  only  logical  reason  for  distributing  your  pur* 
chases  among  several  resources  is  the  inability  to 
set  up  a  thorough  stock  working  entirely  with  one. 

The  problem  is  solved  for  yon. 

There  are  many  good  corset  lines  available  to 
)  on.  But  RITE  •  FORM,  as  even  our  severest  critics 
will  tell  you,  is  the  only  COMPLETE  line  for 


LARGER  WOMEN. 

We  can  recite,  through  page  after  page,  tales  of 
RITE 'FORM’S  successes  over  the  country. 

You  will  be  better  convinced,  we  believe,  if  you 
learn  from  the  stores  themselves  what  RITE  •  FORM 
has  done  for  them. 

This  is  a  partial  list  of  RITE  *  FORM  users.  Ask 
them  .  .  .  and  be  sure  yon  ask  about  our  thorough 
store*minded  sales  plan  that  puts  new  sest  into 
your  corset  selling. 


J.  N.  Adam  Company . Buffalo,  New  Yoik 

Bloomincdale  Bbothees . New  Yobk,  New  Yobk 

Bboadway  Depabtment  Stobe....Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Boston  Stobe . Pbovidcnce,  Rhode  Island 

H.  C.  Capwell  Co . Oakland,  CALtFOBNiA 

The  City  of  Pabis . San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 

Oenveb  Dby  Goods  Co . Denveb,  Colobado 

The  Empobium . San  Fbancisco,  Califobnia 

Bon  Mabche . Seattle,  Washington 


The  Hecht  Co . Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Hub . Baltimobe,  Mabyland 

JOBDAN  MaBSH  &  Co . BOSTON,  MaSS. 

Fbedebick  &  Nelson  Co . Seattle,  Washington 

JosKE  Bbos.  Co . San  Antonio,  Texas 

Meieb  &  Fbank  Co . Pobtland,  Obecon 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co . Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Sangeb  BBxmms . Dallas,  Texas 

N.  Snellenbubg  &  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rite -Form  Corset  Co. 

Specializing  in  Foundations  tor  Larger  Women  63.S  SIXTH  AVE.,  N.  V. 
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Smoothie  of  flesh  tone  satin,  designed 
by  Paul  Bernard. — Strouse,  Adler 
Company. 
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TWO  of  the  most  dominant 
fashion  notes  expressed  in 
smart  dresses,  suits,  coats  and 
evening  ensembles  for  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  are  repeated  in  the  new  founda¬ 
tion  garments — ^beautiful  fabrics 
and  youthful  line.  With  costume 
interest  stressed  in  rich,  drapeable 
satins  and  crepes,  soft  velvets  and 
woolens,  and  almost  liquid-like  met¬ 
al  cloths,  a  woman  will  be  more 
'  conscious  of  fine  fabrics  throughout 
her  wardrobe,  and  when  she  is 


The  new  Hookless  Fastener  LeGant, 
with  talon  fastener. — IVarner  Bros. 
Company. 
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Reviewed  by  KATHERINE  CASEY 


shown  a  foundation  garment  of 
lovely  tint  and  texture,  then  she  is 
intrigued  into  spending  even  gen¬ 
erously. 

Novelty  cloths  are  introduced  in 


spun ;  pure  silk  mesh  interwovo 
with  elastic;  and  Primrose  satin, 
distinctive  in  tint  and  original  b 
brocade. 

The  strange  Greek  word,  callipjr- 
gian,  is  used  at  Kops  Bros,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  feature  of  their  new  gar¬ 
ments,  the  flat  back.  This  is  de¬ 
signed  to  control  the  buttocks  and 
give  an  especially  youthful  contour. 
Woven  garments,  called  Sensations, 
indicate  a  continued  interest  for  fall 
in  step-ins,  all-in-ones,  and  even 
panties,  which  are  particularly  good 
to  wear  with  sports  clothes. 

Smoothies,  svelte  lined,  graceful 
little  garments  designed  by  Pad 
Bernard,  that  are  so  typically  junior 
in  feeling,  have  added  to  grown-up 
member  to  the  family  now  whidi 
the  makers  of  the  long  familiar 
C/B  have  just  developed.  These 
are  called  Senior  Smoothies  with 
Precision  Back,  and  they  have  plen- 


surprising  variety  in  the  new  foun¬ 
dations,  among  them  Grenfell  Fab¬ 
ric,  made  in  the  famous  Doctor’s 
laboratories,  which  is  so  exquisitely 
fine  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  hand- 


Eve,  an  exceptionally  low-backed 
model. — Kops  Bros.,  Inc. 
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ty  of  binding  and  Lastex  to  keep 
the  figure  carefully  molded.  Foun¬ 
dation  Garments  that  will  not  ride 
up  are  constantly  in  demand,  and 
this  season  there  are  several  new 
models  especially  developed  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  requirements  of  the  larger 
full  figure.  This  is  particularly 
the  purpose  of  La  Resista  Nu-Back, 
the  garment  which  was  planned  to 
do  away  with  yanking  and  tugging 
and  pulling.  The  garment  is  so 
styled  that  there  is  a  sense  of  sitting 
inside  the  foundation  while  it  ad¬ 
justs  itself  to  every  movement  of 
the  body. 

Satin  has  both  a  luxury  sense 
and  a  sense  of  firmness  and  body 
control  that  indicates  a  charming 
contour  and  silhouette.  The  new 
Hookless  Fastener  Le  Gant,  with 
one-way  stretch  elastic,  is  especially 
charming  with  the  automatic  fast¬ 
ener  that  guarantees  snugness  and 
ease  of  adjustment. 

Again  this  season  there  is  every 


intention  to  emphasize  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  human  form,  and  the 
finely  woven  laces  which  add  to  the 
artistic  creation  of  the  all-in-one 
serve  the  purpose  of  shajung  and 


out  fear  of  immediate  serious  com¬ 
petition. 

The  vital  point  to  recognize  is 
that  corset  department  figures  are 
increasing,  and  among  the  thous¬ 
ands  of  women  indifferent  to  good 
garments  in  the  past  few  years, 
because  they  felt  satisfied  that  they 
did  not  need  a  foundation,  there  are 
many  who  will  buy  enthusiastically 
and'  without  hesitation,'  becauM  of 
the  very  apparent  beauty  of  the  new 
.corsets — ^the  shade,  the  fabric,  the 
'  laces  and  trimmings. 
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Senior  Smoothies  especially  designed 
for  the  larger  figurer-r^trouse  Adler 
Company. 


Corsettc  of  Peach  Batiste  zvith  elastic. 
—H.  &■  Iv.  Company. 


Pure  silk  knitted  mesh  and  elastic  ■ 
ez'cning  garment. — Kops  Bros.,  Inc. 


cupping  the  bust  to  accentuate  the 
perfect  line  for  the  new  costumes. 

Though  late  summer  developed 
an  Increasing  interest  in  white,  tea 
rose  and  flesh  tints  carry  on  with¬ 


ill  Corse  try 


WHEN  SHE’S  NOT  SLENDER 


Solving  Her 
Special 
Problem 

BY  MARGARET  H.  TOMS 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co., 

New  Y ork 

There  are  475,000  words  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  English  language  at 
the  disposal  of  anybody  who 
owns  a  Webster’s  Unabridged.  But 
not  in  my  vocabulary.  It  contains 
only  474,999.  You  see,  I  have 
scratched  out  one  word.  That  word 
is  the  adjective  “heavy” — as  applied 
to  a  woman.  And  not  only  have  I 
eliminated  it  for  myself,  but  the 
personnel  of  my  department  has 
likewise  been  cautioned  never  to  use 
it  and,  if  possible,  to  forget  its  very 
existence. 

The  reason?  Here  at  Arnold 
Constable’s,  while  our  Corset  De¬ 
partment  is  complete  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  it  does  so  happen  that 
we  have  a  special  reputation  in  the 
greater  New  York  area  for  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
woman  not  slender.  Our  success,  I 
&m  sure,  is  due  not  only  to  our  com¬ 
plete  stocks,  to  our  expert  fitters, 
and  other  strictly  material  factors, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
made  a  special  study  not  only  of  the 
ample  figure  but  of  the  psychology 
of  the  woman  who  possesses  one. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
interjecting  the  personal  element 
just  long  enough  to  say  that  I  am  my¬ 
self  not  slender.  Therefore,  I  know 
in  a  fairly  personalized  way  the 
problem  of  such  a  woman  when  she 
comes  to  me  as  a  customer.  I  know 
how  real  that  problem  is  to  her,  how 
terribly  important ;  and  I  know  how 
sensitive  she  is,  too.  And,  finally; 
I  know  also  that  we  have  done  and 
can  do  so  much  for  her,  by  way  of 
making  her  figure— through  the 
foundation  garment  we  fit  her  with 
— trim  and  smart. 

In  so  many  departments  of  dress 


the  larger  woman  is  the  forgotten 
woman.  And  it  remains  a  paradox 
to  me  that  this  is  the  case  far  too 
often  in  the  corset  department.  I 
say  a  paradox,  and  I  mean  just  that. 
For  though  the  woman  not  slender 
may  be,  and  is,  outnumbered  ten  to 
one  by  her  more  willowy  sisters,  she 
must,  and  does,  spend  a  sum  of 
money  on  her  foundations  propor¬ 
tionately  very  much  higher. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  experience  that 
the  woman  not  slender,  coming  into 
our  department,  almost  never  asks 
Price.  Instead,  on  being  shown  a 
garment,  she  will  say,  “How  do  you 
think  this  will  fit  my  figure?” 
Whereupon  the  fitter  takes  her  in 
hand  and  they  put  the  question  to 
the  actual  test.  The  point  is  that 
she  is  looking  for  Fit,  first  of  all, 
in  a  garment  that  will  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  yet  control  her.  Price  with 
her  is  incidental  and  comes  a  long 
way  afterward. 

Naturally,  it  takes  a  large  woman 
to  fit  a  large  woman.  And  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  we  have  in  our  de¬ 
partment,  among  our  staff,  sales¬ 


women  and  fitters  representing  a 
variety  of  figures,  including  several 
who  are  not  slender  themselves. 
Time  and  again  we  have  watched 
these  not  slender  women  customers 
come  into  the  department  and,  with¬ 
out  troubling  to  look  around,  seek 
out  one  of  our  staff  whose  figure  is 
somewhat  akin  and  simply  place  her¬ 
self  completely  in  the  hands  of  this 
saleswoman.  If  this  woman  does  her 
job  well,  she — and  we — have  made 
a  friend  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
For  the  larger  woman,  once  she  has 
been  satisfied,  comes  back  again  and 
again  and  demonstrates  a  loyalty  to 
the  store  that  has  treated  her  right, 
a  loyalty  far  beyond  that  shown  by 
her  more  svelte  sisters. 

In  fact  the  larger  woman  very 
often  goes  so  far  as  to  make  a 
note  of  the  name  of  the  fitter  who 
has  pleased  her.  Not  long  since— 
week  l)efore  last,  in  fact— one  such 
woman  stepped  off  the  elevator  into 
our  department.  I  happened  to  be 
on  the  salesfloor  myself.  The  custo¬ 
mer  advanced,  looking  about  her  as 
if  seeking  somebody.  She  took  a 
step  or  two,  paused,  took  a  step  or 
two  more  and  ...  suddenly  I  went 
up  to  her.  It  seems  that  a  year  be¬ 
fore  she  had  lieen  fitted  in  our  de¬ 
partment,  had  been  away  from  New 
York  for  some  months,  and  now, 
a  year  later,  had  returned  to  us. 
She  had,  she  said,  been  nicely  fitted 
by  one  of  our  saleswoman  whose 
name  she  had  neglected  to  take.  But 
from  her  remembered  description  of 
the  fitter  I  knew  the  one  she  meant. 
It  happened  that  this  girl  was  on  her 
vacation,  so  I  took  charge  myself, 
and  was  able  to  fit  the  customer  to 
her  expressed  satisfaction.  But  of 
this  I  make  no  point.  My  real  point 
is  that,  when  it  comes  to  corsets— 
once  a  friend  always  a  friend,  with 
the  woman  not  slender. 

If  I  have  devoted  myself  in  this 
little  article  quite  exclusively  to  the 
woman  not  slender,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  do  not  have  the 
other  types,  by  the  hundreds.  We 
do — and  steadily.  And,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  note  from  their  return  to  us, 
we  are  able  to  help  them  with  their 
foundation  garment  problems.  But 
with  us,  the  larger  woman  is  never 
the  forgotten  woman.  The  solution 
of  her  problem  is  with  us  a  Pride 
and  a  Profit. 
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'Ihuh  (B&!^GuAtonu)\  THE  FULLER  FIGURE 
^ymh(BeAJt6d-  NU-BACK^ 

iJu  fpumjcLcdujon  tlvxt iaHM inj^JiucU lAp^ 


T. 


WL.  HOSE  precious  curves  may 
be  just  as  keenly  wanted  by  the 
woman  with  the  fuller  figure — 
but  COMFORT  is  imperative. 

*Nu-Back  is  popular  with  thou¬ 
sands  who  wear  “the  regular  size” 
— but  with  the  38-and-over,  this 
non-riding,  non-sliding  foundation 
has  everything  that  makes  and 
keeps  her  a  profitable,  repeat  cus¬ 
tomer. 

’’‘Nu-Back  simply  carit  ride  up.  Its 
unique,  patented  feature  anchors 
the  foundation  lightly  but  firmly 
to  the  body.  *Nu-Back  “gives” 
with  every  movement,  yet  stays 
put  where  it  belongs. 

Concentrate  on  full-figure  busi¬ 
ness — the  kind  that  brings  you 
the  largest  NET.  See  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  line  of  1934-35 
*Nu-Backs. 

Samples  and  Quotations 
Promptly  On  Request 


Patented  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office. 
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PULL  SLIDER 


AUTOMATICALLY 


LET  GO  OF 
SLIDER  . 


IN  PLACE 
AUTOMATICALLY 


CORSET  SLIDE  FASTENER  THAT 
LOCKS  AUTOMATICALLY! 


Specially  designed  for  corsets  . . .  it’s  flexible  . . .  flat . . .  and  closes  easily  against  strain 


TALON 


ITS  CORRECT  NAME  IS 


This  year  Talon -fastened  corsets  are  going 
on  to  new  success!  Leading  manufacturers 
are  ready  to  furnish  garments  to  you  for  tall, 
short,  stout  and  slender  figures. 

Foundation  garments  are  available  for 
sport,  daytime  and  evening  wear.  These 
offer  new  and  carefully  designed  closings  at 
the  side,  back  and  center. 

To  those  buyers  who  were  misled  a  year 
or  so  ago  by  inferior,  cheap  garments,  mis¬ 
called  *'zipper”  types,  this  Talon  corset  fas¬ 
tener  success  is  startling! 

But  the  answer  is  simple.  The  Talon  cor¬ 
set  fastener  is  different  in  four  ways. 


SIDE . . .  CENTER . . .  AND  BACK  TALON  CLOSING 
offered  in  girdles  and  combinations 


1*^  It  closes  easily  against  the  most  severe 
side  strain. 


2**'^  It  locks  in  place  automatically  and  stays 
locked.  Yet  releases  easily  when  the  pull- 
tab  is  lifted.  It  cannot  gape  open.  It  doesn’t 
jam. 

3"  It  is  fighter  and  stronger  than  any  other 
fastener  used  successfully  on  corsets  before. 
The  tape  is  fighter  and  stronger  too,  and  can 
resist  extreme  strain. 


There  is  only  one  genuine  Talon  corset  fastener.  It  is 
amiUMe  only  on  the  products  cf  the  best  manufacturers. 
The  name  Tolon  is  your  guide  to  all-round  quality. 


4™  It  is  never  simply  sewed  into  a  garment 
...  it  is  scientifically  applied. 
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HOOKLESS  FASTENER  COMPANY,  MEADVILLE,  PENNA. 
NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE 
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National  Advertising 
STIMULATES  FALL  SALES  OF  CORSETS 
WITH  THIS  SLIDE  FASTENER 

that  is  scientifically  applied . . .  locks  automatically . . .  launders  perfectly 

•  ITS  CORRECT  NAME  IS  TALON 

RBG.  U.  S.  FAT.  OFF. 


It’s  news  we  are  spreading.  Big  news  in  black 
and  white  about  foundation  garments  with 
the  Talon  corset  fastener. 

Women  will  be  reading  about  the  many 
added  advantages  the  Talon  Fastener  brings 
to  corsetry  design  in  all  the  Fall  issues  ot 
great  women’s  magazines — millions  of  wait¬ 
ing  women! 

They  will  read  how  flexible  and  seamlike  is 
the  Talon  corset  closure.  How  easy  it  operates. 
And  how  Talon  closes  in  a  flash.  Locks  auto¬ 
matically  into  place  and  stays  securely  closed 
against  all  strain. 

And  they  will  be  warned  .  .  .  that  there  is 
only  one  corset  fastener  that  locks  automat¬ 
ically  . . .  the  genuine  Talon  Fastener. 

Key  stores  already  making  big  profits  are 
going  to  make  more!  Look  over  these  latest 
designs.  Every  outstanding  manufacturer 
olTers  the  Talon  corset  fastener  closing  as  an 
integral  part  of  his  line. 


HARPER'S  BAZAAR 


BUYERS  INVITED 

to  visit 

DISPLAY 

of 

TALON -FASTENED  CORSETS 

m 

ROOM  465 

Hotel  McALPIN-week  of  August  6th 


yJnnouncinq. .. 

THE  NEW  QUALITY  LINE 


New  Fj//  Models 

,n  VOGUE 

Foufidd/fons 
Offer  Outstdnding 
Sales  Opportunities 

The  extrd-ordindry  sales 
.ippe<tl  of  tfie  ‘.mart  new 
styles  in  the  Vogue  line 
of  Toundation  Garments, 
offers  you  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  1934  Fall 
se  tson  the  mobt  success¬ 
ful  in  the  history  of  your 
.  orset  dej. artment. 


■5'  -  ■'  -  / 


y 


Definitely  the  equivalent  of  the  Finest 
Foundation  Garments,  irrespective  of 
price.  Second  to  none  in  smartness 
of  styling  quality  of  materials  and 
workmanship.  Priced  lower  than  any 
otheFTine  of  comparable  character. 

Destined  for  immediate  acceptance  by 
the  quality  clientele,  this  new  line  will 
unquestionably  duplicate  the  record  of 
merchandising  success  achieved  by  pre¬ 
ceding  creations-  of  the  Vogue  Mfg.  Co- 


\ 

\ 


\ 


Slenderizv'  ‘he  larger 
figure  with  Smartness 
’H  -l'  Comfort. 


A  light  and  lissome 
garment  for  the  youth¬ 
ful  figure. 


PHILADELPHIA 


VOGUE  MFG.  CO. 

Adam  Offi.e  and  Factory,  Newark,  N  J. 

Showrooms  NEW  YORK  -  358  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  SUITE  205 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The 


Golden  Rule 

•f 

Seltinq 

Corsets 

iBe  Patient 

2N. 


ever 

I  • 

rice 


ask 


3Be  Resourceful 

^Keep  lour 
own  counsel 

sAssist  Your 
Customer  to 

Jress  and  undressi 

$Be  Trim  in 
Fiaure  lours 

zDo  Suqqested 
Sellinq 

fiKeepYimr 
StockWell 

^Advance  inYour 
Profession 


SUCCESSFUL  CORSET 
SALESWOMEN 

Tips  on  Their  Training 

BY  ANN  O’NEILL 
Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York 


PATIENCE,  whether  you  are 
making  love  or  making  war, 
playing  chess  or  selling  mer¬ 
chandise,  is  admittetl  hy  the  world 
at  large  to  be  a  virtue.  In  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  corsets,  however,  it  is 
considerably  more  than  a  virtue;  it 
is  a  primary  necessity.  For  which 
reason  the  first  rule  and  law  for 
a  successful  corset  saleswoman  is 
this :  Be  Patient. 

This  is  so  important  that  I  must 
take  another  paragraph  right  here 
before  I  get  into  anything  else  to 
emphasize  and  re-emphasize  it. 
Never  lose  patience.  However  many, 
foundation  garments  your  customer 
may  try  on,  be  it  two  or  a  dozen, 
however  fussy  and  fuming  the  lady 
may  be ;  however  hot  and  sticky  the 
weather;  however  disordered  your 
personal  affairs  or  your  digestion; 
however  “right”  you  may  be  and 
obstinately  “wrong”  your  customer, 

I  say  again,  never  lose  patience.  For 
to  lose  your  patience  is  to  lose  your 
trade  and  to  lose  your  trade  is  to 
lose  your  job.  Therefore  the  first 
commandment  of  every  corset  sales¬ 
woman  can  be  summed  up  in  this 
one  word — Patience. 

Having  learned  this  first  rule, 
through  hitter  application  on  the 
salesfloor  and  through  rigid  con¬ 
straint  placed  upon  yourself,  then 
there  are  other  rules,  other  steps  by 
which  your  success  as  a  corset  sales¬ 
woman  can  lie  achieved. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  matter  of 
the  initial  approach  or  opening.  To 
liegin  with,  never  ask  Price ;  and,  it 
almost  goes  without  saying,  ne'ver 
hy  word,  or  even  by  glance,  tell  a 
woman  that  she  is  large  or  heavy 
or  even  let  her  think  that  you  are 
thinking  she  is.  Even  though  you 
yourself  may  be  petite  or  willowy, 
you  are  also  a  woman  and.  being  a 
woman,  you  must  know  instinctively 
how  sensitive  is  the  person  with 
more  ample  proportions  than  yours. 
Remember  that  injured  self-esteem, 
even  when  unintentional,  evaporates 
the  buying  mood.  On  this  point, 
therefore,  school  yourself  to  be  in¬ 
finitely  careful. 

Of  course,  the  smart  and  experi¬ 
enced  corset  saleswoman  or  fitter 


will  eye  up  her  customer  very  quick¬ 
ly  with  unerring  instinct.  It  she 
knows  her  stock  well — and  she  must 
know  it  well  to  be  successful— she 
will  invariably  give  the  full  hipped 
woman  full  width,  the  narrow  hipped 
woman  narrow  width.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  also,  what  was  said  about 
the  large  woman  applies  equally, 
perhaps  even  more  so,  to  the  quickly 
detectable  cases  of  slight  deformity. 
If,  for  example,  one  hip  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  other,  never,  never 
comment  on  it.  Just  go  about  your 
business  of  fitting  the  woman  to 
overcome  it,  keeping  your  own  coun¬ 
sel. 

You  will,  of  course,  assist  your 
customer  to  undress  and  dress 
again,  for  this  little  added  attention 
will  further  cement  the  relationship 
not  only  between  yourself  and  the 
customer  but  between  your  customer 
and  your  store.  These  services 
women  are  quick  to  appreciate  and 
respond  to  and  they  do  not  forget. 

Another  thing:  the  trained  fitter 
will  memorize  number  and  stock, 
for  this  will  save  innumerable  special 
orders  which,  in  view  of  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  corset  manufacturing  in 
.America  today,  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  unnecessary  anyway. 
Sj.ecial  orders  always  take  time  and 
are  apt  to  l)e  annoying  to  customers. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
them  when  what  is  needed  is  actually 
m  stock  hut  the  saleswoman  just 
hasn’t  taken  the  pains  to  learn  about 
it  beforehand — that  is,  in  advance 
of  the  sale. 

Larger  women  among  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  of  course,  gravitate  instinc¬ 
tively  to  the  saleswoman  whose  fig¬ 
ure  resembles  theirs,  while  the  slen¬ 
der  customer  invariably  gees  to  the 
slender  saleswoman.  Thus,  whatever 
your  own  type  may  be  there  is  a 
place  for  you  as  a  sucessful  fitter, 
provided  you  make  a  real  study  of 
your  job— make  it.  in  fact,  with 
yourself  the  profession  it  has  be¬ 
come. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
corset  saleswoman  should  herself  be 
trim  in  figure  and  perfectly  corset- 
ted,  whatever  her  type.  As  such  she 
{Please  turn  to  page  53) 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

IN  THE  CORSET 
DEPARTMENT 


BY  MARJORIE  BRIDGER 


manufacturers  more  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  and  more  promotional 
minded.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  ven¬ 
ture  the  opinion  that  taken  as  a  body 
the  corset  manufacturers  have  shown 
more  enterprise  and  initiative  in 
promoting  their  merchandise  than 
their  retail  customers.  Of  course 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  I  know  personally  a  num¬ 
ber  of  department  stores  where  the 
corset  department  is  the  leading 
moneymaker  because  of  intelligent, 
consistent  and  persistent  promotion 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  In  spite 
of  these  exceptions,  however,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  far  too  many  stores 
where  the  corset  departments  are 
not  making  the  progress  they  should 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  promo¬ 
tion  along  style  lines. 

.  .  Along  Style  Lines  ” 
Emphasize  the  phrase  “along 
style  lines”.  The  past  few  years  have 
seen  the  beautification  of  the  corset 
advance  with  amazing  sp)eed  when 
we  consider  the  very  brief  p)eriod 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  whale¬ 
bone  and  steel  contraptions  were 
essential  garments  of  utility  and 
never  regarded  as  otherwise.  During 
recent  years  we  have  seen  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  corset  industry  of 
a  profusion  of  new  materials,  includ¬ 
ing  satins,  brocades,  voiles,  batistes, 
linens,  etc.,  and  p)erhaps  even  more 
important  a  broadening  of  style  de¬ 
signs  until  it  is  literally  true  that 
there  is  a  style  corset  for  every  typ)e 
of  style  costume  and  for  every  oc¬ 
casion.  The  woman  who  cares  about 
style — and  what  woman  doesn’t? — 
is  not  satisfied  with  one  corset  but 
insists  on  being  corseted  in  keeping 
with  her  outer  apparel  and  it  is  this 
woman  who  will  gladly  and  eagerly 
attend  a  store  corset  promotion. 

From  my  own  experience  in  stag¬ 
ing  scores  of  corset  promotions  and 
intimate  apparel  style  shows,  I  am 
going  to  venture  to  offer  some  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  such  events  can 
bring  the  best  results : 

{Please  turn  to  page  54) 


PROBABLY  in  no  section  of  the  my  belief  that  this  section  of  the 
depiartment  store  are  carefully  feminine  world  is  still  not  more  than 

scheduled  and  planned  promo-  a  minority,  and  I  know  of  no  better 
tions  more  important  and  productive  way  by  which  the  majority  may  be 
of  better  results  than  in  the  corset  converted  than  through  well  organ- 
department.  The  reason  for  this  lies 

in  the  fact  that  only  in  comparative-  ■ 

ly  recent  years  have  corsets  become 

style  appiarel  and  there  still  remains 

a  great  deal  of  educational  work  to 

be  done  before  women  in  general 

realize  that 

Manufacturers  and  buyers  are 
well  aware  of  course  of  the 
enormous  revolution  which  has  taken  \  ra 

place  in  the  p)ast  few  years  in  the 
corset  industry,  but  I  think  that  ilB|k 

sometimes  they  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  consuming  public  is  not  so 
familiar  with  the  great  change  that  L  fi 

has  taken  place  as  they  are.  I  base  r~rt*~W 

that  belief  on  my  own  experience  riri 

during  recent  years  when  I  have 
co-operated  in  the  staging  of 
corset  style  shows  and  promotions  f 

in  leading  stores  throughout  the  BFl  W  I 

country.  In  every  instance,  without  f  B 

exception,  these  promotions  have  j  jm 

been  definitely  successful  both  in  the  /  K 

interest  shown  by  women  customers  ■ 

and  in  direct  sale  results.  The  best  U  B  1 

proof  of  that  success  is  that  every  ^ 

buyer  who  has  staged  such  a  pro- 

motion  has  been  eager  to  rep>eat  the  B  '  t 

event  in  the  following  season.  ^  ,  J 


You  Know — But  Do  Your 
Customers? 


All  of  us  are  apt  to  be  so  ^ 

close  to  our  own  business  that  we  S  4 

do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  fl 

outsider  does  not  share  our  knowl-  (  fi 

edge,  so  while  every  buyer  is  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  style  in 

corsetry  she  is  liable  to  overlook  the  ^ 

fact  that  her  customers  are  not  ^  ' 

equally  alive  to  the  importance  of 

the  style  element.  It  is  quite  true  ized  and  attractive  corset  promo- 
that  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  tions. 

number  of  women  are  as  style  con-  Moreover,  corset  promotions  are 
scious  to-day  with  regard  to  their  probably  the  easiest  of  all  to  carry 
intimate  apparel  as  they  are  with  through  because  in  no  other  industry 
resf)ect  to  their  outerwear,  but  it  is  with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  the 
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DISPLAYS  and  ADVERTISING 

BY  W.  L.  STENSGAARD 


AS  we  already  know,  selling  cor¬ 
sets  and  associated  garments  is 
really  a  job  of  selling  “l)etter 
form.”  People  who  do  not  naturally 
have  good  form  are  interested  in 
any  reasonable  means  by  which  such 
may  be  improved,  and  people  who  do 
have  good  form  are  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  it.  Therefore, 
all  are  potential  customers.  It  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  campaign  or 
idea  that  will  appeal  to  ea-h  class. 

We  have  mentioned  in  previous 
articles  that  the  human  mind  thinks 
in  pictures  and  not  words,  and  this 
aflFords  us  another  opportunity  to  re- 
l)eat  the  fact  that  any  woman  when 
purchasing  corsets  has  in  her  own 
mind  a  definite  picture  of  form.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
create  such  images  as  will  first  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  our  potential  customers 
and  next  that  such  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  quickly  to  each  type. 


to  the  advantages  of  each.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  or  display  departments 
should  not  rely  ujwn  casual  informa¬ 
tion  for  such  copy.  The  buyer  or 
demonstrator  is,  of  course,  most 
familiar  with  the  good  reasons  for 
each  of  these  features,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  we  recommend  that  the  specific 
type  of  woman  for  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  garment  is  intended  be  con¬ 
sulted  so  that  personal  and  almost 
intimate  facts  can  be  related  in 
proper  copy  or  illustration  to  insure 
definite  attention. 

Too  much  advertising  and  presen¬ 
tation  for  this  merchandise  has  been 
entirely  too  vague  and  ineffective. 
This  has  largely  been  because  of 
fear  of  personal  reflection  on  types 
other  than  those  of  normal  figure. 
I  l>elieve  that  every  woman  knows 
her  own  figure  best  and  would  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  if  she  knew  that 


sketchy  illustrations  in  a  deeper 
color  and  perhaps  a  dark  color  for 
copy.  Light-colored  garments  may 
also  be  shown  effectively  in  front 
of  a  midnight  blue  setting  on  which 
copy  or  illustrations  are  done  in 
white  or  eggshell.  Of  course,  such 
colors  as  dark  greens  or  reds  are 
not  especially  suitable  because  they 
reflect  themselves  too  harshly  on  a 
subject  so  intimate. 

Definite  ideas  should  be  included 
in  any  corset  promotion.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  heading  for  the  ad  or 
window  might  read  “Every  Woman 
Needs  Three  Corsets.”  The  illus¬ 
trations  or  examples  could  feature 
the  proper  corset  for  sports,  one  that 
permits  relaxation  but  yet  controls 
the  form.  Another,  the  proper  cor¬ 
set  for  afternoon  or  general  wear. 
A  third,  for  evening  and  formal 
occasions.  Thus  you  sell  an  idea 


Displays  by  Types 

Normal  body  lines  are  nature’s 
most  simple  laws  of  good  design. 
Properly  to  illustrate  these,  they 
should  not  be  confused  with  fancy 
backgrounds  or  settings  and  so  that 
each  person  may  quickly  classify 
herself.  Next,  of  course,  is  the 
promotion  of  specific  features  of 
each  garment,  calling  brief  attention 


the  store  considered  her  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  type  rather  than  an  abnormal 
figure.  Thus  these  are  facts  that 
must  be  considered  if  presentations 
are  to  be  direct  and  effective. 

Background  Colors 

Of  course,  most  garments  are  very 
light  in  color,  and  therefore  we  have 
a  choice  of  making  a  setting  of 
complementary  color  combinations 
or  of  contrasting  effects.  Either 
can  be  handled  very  smartly.  Light- 
colored  garments  may  be  shown 
with  settings  of  light  neutral  colors 
and  here  and  there  a  brighter  accent 
may  be  added  with  the  use  of 


that  is  applicable  to  any  type  of 
form,  and  if  this  is  done  properly 
it  can  cause  many  customers  to  con¬ 
sult  your  salespeople.  It  permits, 
also,  of  dramatic  illustrations  that 
have  to  do  with  the  events  and  not 
alone  with  the  apparel. 

Bringing  in  the  Sculptor 

Another  idea  might  be  “Every¬ 
one’s  Body  is  Like  Clay.”  The  cen¬ 
tral  theme  might  be  some  unfinished 
statue  that  could  be  created  by  a 
sculpturing  student  locally,  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  a  form  is  molded  or 
created  artificially,  the  tie-up  being 
that  the  figure  can  be  molded  to 
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proper  or  at  least  improved  contours 
with  the  aid  of  scientific  assistance 
such  as  you  render  in  your  corset 
department.  Selling  such  an  idea 
necessitates  that  it  be  properly  por¬ 
trayed  to  the  customer,  both  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  display.  If  it  looks 
authentic,  it  will  cause  sufficient  con¬ 
fidence  and  thus  an  interest  that  de¬ 
velops  into  a  contact,  that  can  prove 
to  be  a  customer  if  properly  handled 


instinct  of  every  woman.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  subject  to  which  not  only  the 
corset  department,  but  all  the  re¬ 
lated  garment  departments,  can 
profitably  devote  much  time,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  development  of  smart 
dramatic  ideas  that  can  be  translated 
into  illustration  and  copy. 

Your  store  can  gain  a  very  favor¬ 
able  reputation  by  doing  such  a  job 
correctly  and  interestingly  and  we 


by  your  salespeople.  After  all,  your 
advertising  and  displays  are  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  people  to 
come  into  your  store  and  the  selling 
job  remains  that  of  your  sales¬ 
people. 

Smart  Simplicity  the  Note 

We  have  illustrated  roughly  a  few 
sketches  which  may  be  adapted  for 
window  or  departmental  displays. 
Their  effectiveness,  of  -course,  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  how  they  are 
executed.  This  we  must  leave  to 
you.  We  believe,  however,  that 
smart  simplicity  will  do  the  best 
display  and  selling  job  for  corsets 
and,  therefore,  heartily  recommend 
that  you  devote  most  of  your  time 
to  the  development  of  ideas  (two 
of  which  we  submit  sketchily  above) 
and  next,  allow  your  imagination  to 
convey  these  ideas  into  copy,  illus¬ 
trations  and  simple  display  arrange¬ 
ments.  Goods  form  will  always  be, 
as  it  always  has  been,  a  primary 


also  caution  you  that  if  this  job 
is  attempted  and  done  poorly,  it  can 
cause  disfavor,  of  which  women  may 
not  inform  you.  May  we  also  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  you  are  serious  about 
doing  a  smart,  interesting  job 
you  also  have  sustained  enthusiasm 
about  it  ?  A  good  job  one  month  and 
a  poor  job  next  month  will  not 
suffice,  it  must  be  smart  and  inter¬ 
esting  from  week  to  week,  month 
to  month  and  season  to  season. 


SUCCESSFUL  CORSET 
SALESWOMEN 

(Concluded  from  page  49) 

must  remember  that  she  is  herself 
a  walking  advertisement  both  of  her 
department’s  merchandise  and  its 
talent  for  prescribing  that  merchan-- 
dise. 

You  will,  of  course,  do  suggested 
selling,  almost  unconsciously.  When 
fitting  girdles  or  step-ins  you  will 
naturally  recommend  the  proper 
types  of  brassiere.  This  is  almost 
too  obvious  a  rule  to  be  mentioned, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
too  often  honored  in  the  breach — 
totally  forgotten. 

When  I  say,  as  I  did  above,  that 
if  you  study  your  stock  beforehand 
you  will  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  special  orders  necessary  and  so 
make  more  satisfied  customers,  I 
mean  exactly  that.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  never  cheat  on  size.  Be  truth¬ 
ful  and  honest.  If,  in  your  knowl-  - 
edge  of  your  stock,  you  know  you 
haven’t  got  the  size  she  needs,  don’t 
substitute.  Tell  your  customer  that 
you  will  get  her  size  and  when  you’ll 
have  it  for  her. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  say  on 
this  vital  subject  of  sales  training 
in  the  corset  department  that  I  am 
literally  staggered  when  I  think  of 
it.  And  I  see  that  my  space  is  run¬ 
ning  out.  I  have  just  room  left  to 
add  this  final  word:  In  your  hands, 
through  your  expertness,  experience, 
knowledge  of  your  stock,  personality 
and,  never  forgetting  it,  your  pa¬ 
tience — lies  the  fate,  the  very  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  your  corset  depart¬ 
ment.  I  can  even  stretch  that  to 
include  not  only  the  corset  depart¬ 
ment  but  the  reputation  of  your  en¬ 
tire  store.  For  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  your  department  is,  if  I 
may  use  the  phrase,  the  most 
“habit-forming”  of  all  departments. 
A  satisfied  corset  customer  comes 
back  again  and  again  and  again; 
and,  by  a  natural  process  of  trans¬ 
ference,  her  satisfaction  in  your  de¬ 
partment  leads  her  to  patronize 
other  departments  in  your  store. 

In  brief,  then,  the  corset  sales¬ 
woman  or  fitter  has  a  profession, 
not  just  a  job.  How  far  she  ad¬ 
vances  in  her  profession  is  strictly 
up  to  her. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROMOTIONS  IN  the  corset  departement 
THE  CORSET  DEPARTMENT 


First:  A  Complete  Stock 

First  and  foremost,  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  have  a  complete  stock  of 
merchandise  on  hand.  It  would 
seem  almost  unnecessary  to  make 
this  recommendation  and  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  I  have  known 
more  than  one  instance  where  a  pro¬ 
motion  failed  of  complete  success 
because  the  buyer  had  neglected  to 
stock  a  complete  range  of  sizes,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  larger  sizes.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  larger  woman  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  store’s  most  im¬ 
portant  prospect  because  correct 
corseting  is  naturally  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  her  than  to  her  slender 
sister.  She  is  particularly  interested 
in  seeing  any  garments  designed  for 
her  type  of  figpre  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  pleasing  her  is  all  the 
greater  because  she  is  generally  a 
woman  of  mature  years,  the  head  of 
the  family  with  daughters  or  other 
younger  relatives  whom  she  can  in¬ 
fluence  for  or  against  a  store.  Lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  have  recently 
developed  an  excellent  two-way 
stretch  corset  for  the  large  woman 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  information 
this  prospect  is  eager  to  get  and 
which  can  be  brought  to  her  atten¬ 
tion  during  a  store  promotion. 

Second:  Window  and  Department 
Displays 

With  a  complete  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  a  full  range  of  sizes  on 
hand,  the  next  step  is  attractive  win¬ 
dow  and  department  displays,  and 
here  I  would  like  to  protest  empha¬ 
tically  against  the  idea  that  some  of 
our  stores  still  have  that  foundation 
garments  must  not  be  displayed  on 
models  in  windows  or  showcases 
without  being  partly  obscured  by 
negligees.  This  seems  to  me  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  old  days  when  some  per¬ 
verted  idea  of  modesty  demanded 
that  a  woman’s  figure,  even  a  wax 
model,  should  be  kept  a  dark  secret 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  dis¬ 
torted  with  bustles,  crinolines  and 
similar  wierd  devices.  However,  if 
some  store  managers  still  believe  that 
there  is  something  shocking  in  the 
display  of  a  corset  on  a  model,  I 
might  suggest  that  even  models  are 
not  entirely  necesarsy.  One  of  the 
most  effective  windows  I  have  ever 


seen  showed  a  couple  of  dozen  or 
more  garments  in  pastel  shades  sim¬ 
ply  tacked  down  to  a  sloping  back¬ 
ground  of  pale  blue. 

Inside  the  store,  however,  manne¬ 
quins  are  of  first  importance.  Inti¬ 
mate  apparel  shows  are  arranged 
where  mere  man  can  be  kept  out. 
The  mannequin  here  is  both  a  model 
and  a  saleswoman.  The  customer 
likes  to  talk  to  her  and  feel  the 
fabric  she  is  wearing,  and  the  more 
intimate  an  atmosphere  that  can  be 
created  the  better  the  women  cus¬ 
tomers  like  it. 

Third:  Newspaper  Advertising 

The  remaining  feature  of  a  suc- 
cesful  promotion  is  naturally  the 
newspaper  advertising.  Department 
store  advertising  on  the  whole  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  clever,  but  there  is  one 
suggestion  I  would  like  to  offer  un¬ 
der  this  heading,  and  that  is  that 
the  newspaper  publicity  be  carried 
throughout  the  period  of  the  promo¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  too  often  the  case 
that  a  store  starts  off  a  promotion 
with  a  splendid  fanfare  in  the  press 
and  then  allows  the  publicity  to 
dwindle  to  insignificance  during  the 
succeeding  days.  I  would  like  to 
urge  that  the  finale  should  be  at 
least  as  impressive  and  attention¬ 
drawing  as  the  overture.  The 
women  who  read  the  last  advertise¬ 
ment  and  arrived  too  late  for  the 
show  should  at  least  be  convinced 
that  they  have  missed  something 
worth  seeing. 

Before  concluding  these  little 
random  remarks  on  the  importance 
of  corset  promotions,  I  would  like 
to  put  in  a  word  about  the  location 
of  the  department  itself.  In  the  good 
old — more  or  less — days  of  the 
staple  corset  there  must  have  been 
an  idea  that  the  corset  department 
was  the  hush-hush  section  which 
should  be  hidden  away  as  far  as 
]X)ssible  from  the  general  public. 
This  must  be  the  reason  why  this 
important  and  profitable  department 
is  still  in  so  many  stores  located  in 
a  more  or  less  obscure  corner.  Here 
is  the  real  money  maker  of  the  store 
treated  too  often  as  a  stepchild. 
Why  not,  Mr.  Manager,  bring  it  out 
into  the  open  and  be  as  proud  of  it 
in  public  as  you  are  in  private? 


chance — particularly  now  with  the 
“Junoesque”  figure  once  more  in  the 
spotlight,  with  Paris  designing  for 
it  almost  exclusively ! 

No,  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
in  buying  a  corset  is  to  go  into  the 
fitting  room  where  fitters  who  do 
nothing  else  but  that  lend  their  ex¬ 
perience. 

If  I  may  introduce  a  personal 
note,  for  the  sake  of  pointing  a 
moral,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  my 
own  case.  I  myself  am  a  little 
woman  and  for  years  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  needed  a  short  corset 
— a  12-inch.  One  day  one  of  our  fit¬ 
ters,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
said  to  me:  “Miss  Sarfaty,  what 
you  need,  I  am  convinced,  is  a  16- 
inch  corset.’’  I  objected,  but  let  her 
experiment  with  me.  I  have  never 
regretted  it,  for  she  was  right.  As 
a  result,  I  am  now  infinitely  more 
comfortable  in  my  foundation ;  I 
sit,  not  below  it,  but  in  it ;  and  one’s 
clothes  don’t  ride  up  in  the  same 
way. 

Just  one  point  more:  As  every 
customer  knows,  there  is  an  art  even 
to  putting  on  a  corset.  This  again  is 
something  the  average  woman  does 
not  appreciate ;  and  it  is  something 
that,  in  store  fitting,  our  experts  are 
able  to  tell  their  customers — to  their 
everlasting  satisfaction  and  im¬ 
provement. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
America  by  the  manufacturers  of 
foundation  garments — particularly 
in  the  past  five  years.  Never  before 
has  it  been  possible  for  every  type 
of  figure  to  find  its  ideal  foundation, 
to  the  degree  that  this  is  possible  to¬ 
day.  And  this  is  the  case  from  the 
simplest  little  morning  girdle  to  those 
gorgeous  new  low-backed  corsets 
for  evening  wear,  fitting  right  to 
the  waistline. 

Yes,  the  manufacturers  have  done 
and  are  doing  their  part.  It  is  really 
up  to  us  in  the  corset  department 
to  do  our  part  now  in  linking  closer 
and  closer  together  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  ready-to-wear  and  the 
corsets,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
American  women  who  can  afford  to 
do  so  receive  the  benefits  of  these 
manufacturing  advances. 
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Foundations 


BON  TON 


are  making  1934  style  history  and  ore 
a  real  achievement  in  the  fine  art  of 


See  the  new  Bon  Ton! 

Royal  Worcester  Corset  Company 

Worcester.  Mom. 


corset  making.  Creative  designing  . . .  fine 

fabrics  .  .  .  i 

exquisite  tailoring 

.  .  .  luxuri- 

ous  quality 

*  •  • 

unquestionable  values. 
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Introduces 
the  Fall 
Nemo-flex  Line 


While  the  name  Nemo-flex  is  well  known 
to  retailers  everywhere,  it  is  not  so  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  Nemo-flex  does  stand  for 
The  House  of  Complete  Corsetry. 

"Sensations,”  "Nemolastiks,”  *'Won- 
derlifts” — all  are  trade  names  familiar  to 
consumer  and  buyer.  And  all  represent 
different  Nemo-flex  types. 

In  explanation,  we  illustrate  here  a  $5 
garment  from  each  of  five  groups,  as  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  values  and  types  in  those 
groups.  However,  each  group  embraces 
similar  types  and  values  at  prices  varied 
to  suit  modem  merchandising  needs. 

With  the  complete  Nemo-flex  line,  you 


cut  down  your  department’s  stock  invest¬ 
ment  and  increase  turnover.  Better  still, 
you  satisfy  95  out  of  every  100  women. 

These  statements  are  susceptible  of  proof, 
and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  demonstrate 
the  fact.  We  cordially  invite  a  visit.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  show  you  our  complete 
line  and  our  promotion  plans  which  build 
a  profitable  business  in  many  corset  de¬ 
partments. 


NEMO-FLEX  FOR  STOUTS- 

a  long  line  of  well -boned,  wear- 
resisting,  high-value  foundations 
in  a  complete  range  of  prices  . . . 
$3.50  to  $10.  The  garment  illus¬ 
trated  retails  at  $5. 


SENSATIONS  FOR  THE 
AVERAGE — atwo-waystretch 
for  the  average  figures — at  $3.50 
and  $5.  The  *'Spell,”  illus¬ 
trated,  is  $5.  Bandeau  is  $1. 


NEMOLASTIK— the  light¬ 
weight,  two-way  stretch  foun¬ 
dations  for  heavy  figures,  im¬ 
proved  and  broadened  in  price 
range  ($5  to  $16.50).  $5  is  the 
price  for  the  garment  at  left. 


SENSATIONS  FOR  THE 
SLENDER  —  feature  the 
CALUPYGIAN”  idea.  From 
$2.50  to  $15.  The  above  com¬ 
bination  is  $5. 

WONDERLIFT— for  abdomi¬ 
nal  support — a  line,  which  meets 
modem  needs,  both  of  figure  and 
purse.  Priced$5to$10.  Weillus- 
trate  a  $5  model. 


KOPS  BROS.,  Inc. 

385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TC 
COPENHAGEN 

Manufactund  undtr 
f  CORSET  a  BRASSIERE 
r  CODE  AUTHORITY 
~  C  no.  NO.  t02 


Copyright,  1934,  Kops  Brothers,  Inc, 
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Publications 


P 


ublieations 


Containing  helpful  material  on  every  store  problem. 
Copies  of  most  of  these  have  been  mailed  without 
charge  to  your  store  as  a  service  to  members. 

Additional  Copies  Available 

Get  full  value  from  your  membership  by  putting 
these  tools  of  the  Craft  in  the  hands  of  all  executives 
who  should  have  this  data  readily  accessible. 

See  Special  Group  Offer 


Accounting,  and  Control 

101  Expense  Manual 

Classification  of  expense  items;  definitions  of  the 
natural  divisions ;  presentation  and  exchange  of 
operating  statistics;  distribution  of  expenses  (pro¬ 
ration)  ;  manufacturing,  workroom  and  service 
departments ;  leased  departments ;  index  of  ex- 
])ense  items  with  correct  account  numbers. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  or  the 
Controllers’  Congress  at  time  of  publication  or 
upon  joining. 

Price  $10.00.  Available  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  executives  in 
meml)er  stores  at  $5.00  a  copy — to  members  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  $3.00  each. 

102  1933  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operat¬ 
ing  Results 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  contributing  store 
in  June,  1934. 

Reports  for  particular  store  classifications  sent 
to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  stores 
in  that  classification  without  charge  in  June, 
1934. 

Price  $5.00  (Complete  Study).  Initial  copy  to 
member  stores  $2.00.  Additional  copies  $1.50  each. 

103  1934  Proceedings — 15th  Annual  Convention — 
Controllers’  Congress 

One  copy  sent  free  to  all  who  were  members  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  at  date  of  publication, 
July,  1934. 


Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$2.00. 

104  Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  in  1933 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Harvard  University. 

.Authorized,  Sjxjnsored  and  Financed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

A  reprint  of  tables  containing  figures  for  the 
particular  volume  of  a  member  store  mailed 
free  to  each  member  in  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  date  of  publication. 

Price  $2.50  (Complete  Report).  To  memljers  of 
Association  $1.00  each.  Ten  to  100  copies,  25% 
discount.  100  copies  or  more,  40%  discount. 

105  Retail  Inventory  Method  in  Practical  Opera¬ 
tion 

Price  $1.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups  50 
cents.  A  concise  explanation  of  the  Retail  Inven¬ 
tory  method,  accompanied  by  illustrative  forms. 

Excerpts  from  the  Proceedings  of 
THE  12th  Annual  Convention 
Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups 
— 50  cents. 

106  Accounts  Receivable  Procedure 

107  Sales  Audit  Procedure 

108  Stock  Shortage  Control  Manual 

109  Accounts  Payable  Procedure 

110  The  Technique  of  Expense  Budgeting 
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Publications 


The  Bulletin 

201  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 

Official  orgcWi  of  the  Association.  Contains  editor¬ 
ials  and  timely  articles  on  subjects  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  all  retailers,  and  departments  for  controllers, 
merchandise  managers,  store  managers,  and  sales 
promotion,  display,  personnel,  credit,  traffic  and 
delivery  executives. 

Mailed  each  month  without  charge  to  Members 
of  Record  of  the  Association  and  members  of 
Associate  Groups. 

Additional  copies  available  to  executives  in  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  at  approximate  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing. 

1.  Individual  mailings . Price  $3.00  per  year 

2.  In  bulk  mailings  of  ten  or  more  to  one  address 

Price  $2.00  per  year  per  copy 

202  Bound  Copies  of  The  Bulletin  for  the  years 
to  1926,  1927,  1928,  1929,  1930,  1931,  1932,  1933 
209  Price :  1933,  $5.50  Previous  years  $5.00 


Bulletin  Reprints 

Copies  of  these  reprints  are  available  without 
charge  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups. 

210  The  Value  of  the  Credit  Bureau  in  the 
Community 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Former  President, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1931. 

211  Relation  of  Retail  Distribution  to  Real 
Estate  Values 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January,  1932. 

212  The  Quality  Movement  in  Merchandise 
By  P.  A.  O’Connell. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  April,  1932. 

213  The  Merchant  Looks  At  Advertising 

By  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1931. 

214  How  TO  Keep  the  Price  of  Merchandise  Down 
By  D.  F.  Kelly. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  June,  1931. 

215  Merchandise  and  Distribution 
By  D.  F.  Kelly. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1931. 


Insurance 

301  The  Insurance  Manual 

The  accepted  authority  on  insurance  in  the  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  field. 

One  copy  mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  at  time  of  publication. 

Price  $2.00.  Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  at  $1.00  each. 


302  The  Development  of  Mercantile  Use  and 
Occupancy  Insurance  Forms 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1933. 
Price  $1.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of  Associate 
Groups — 50  cents. 

Legislation 

401  Testimony  of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman  of 
THE  Federal  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  Before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  14,  1932. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  January,  1932.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  available  free  upon  request. 

402  Growth  of  Sales  Taxing  in  the  United  States 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  March,  1931. 

403  Special  Bulletin  on  Interpretation  of  New 
Tax  Law 

Contains  vital  information  on  Income  Tax  Regu¬ 
lations  resulting  from  changes  in  Tax  Law. 

Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

404  New  York  State  Merchants  Fight  Against 
THE  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Bv  John  C.  Watson,  Fxecutive  Director,  John  G. 
Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January,  1934. 

405  The  Case  Against  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  in 
New  York  State 

Reprinted  from  the  March  and  April,  1933  issues 
of  The  Bulletin. 

406  Pennsylvania  Merchants  are  Saddled  with 
Expensive  Retail  Sales  Tax  Which  Will  Cost 
Millions 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  October,  1932. 

407  State  Sales  Taxes  are  Being  Considered  De¬ 
spite  Pennsylvania’s  Unfortunate  Experience 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  March,  1933. 

408  Defeating  the  Sales  Tax  in  New  Jersey 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1932. 

409  Dangers  of  State  Retail  Sales  Taxes 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  August,  1932. 

410  The  State  Retail  Sales  Tax  Threat  of  oub 
1933  Legislative  Sessions 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  November,  1932. 

411  The  General  Sales  Tax  Movement 

By  Mabel  L.  Walker,  Fxecutive  Sec.,  General 
Welfare  Tax  League. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  April,  1933. 

412  A  State  Retail  Sales  Tax  that  Is  Actually  a 
State  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January,  1933. 

413  What  Leading  Retailers  and  Newspapers 
Have  to  Say  Concerning  the  Proposed  New 
York  State  Sales  Tax 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  the  Revision  of  Tax  Laws  and  edi- 
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SPECIAL  CLUB  OFFER 

Brings  35%  Saving 

Here  are  4  books  which  form  the  backbone  of  a  good  reference 
library  for  retailers. 

They  sell  to  N.R.D.G.A.  members  regularly  for  a  total  price  of 
$7.60. 

A  special  offer  makes  them  available  to  members  for 

$5.00 

A  saving  of  35% 

And  to  non-members  for 

$10.00 

A  saving  of  20% 

MERCHANDISE 
CONTROL  MANUAL 

For  the  use  of  control,  merchandising, 
buying  and  training  executives,  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  other  stores  are  doing  and 
for  suggestions  in  maintaining  well  assort¬ 
ed  stocks.  Regular  price  . $2.00 

(To  non-members  $3.00) 

MERCHANDISING 
ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

Edited  by  Kenneth  Dameron.  A  clear  cut 
statement  of  the  principles  of  retail  elec¬ 
trical  merchandising.  Prepared  by  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee. 

Regular  member  price  ....  $2.00 
(  N on-members  . $4.00) 


ORDER  BLANK 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Member  Non-Member 

In  accordance  with  your  special  oiler  please  send  me  In  accordance  with  your  special  oiler  please  send  me 

1  copy  each  of  the  following  books.  I  enclose  my  1  copy  each  of  the  following  books.  I  enclose  my 

check  for  $5.00.  check  for  $10.00: 

Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores,  1933;  The  Buyer’s  Manual;  Merchan¬ 
dising  Manual;  Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances. 

Name . . . 

Store . 

City  and  State . 


OPERATING  RESULTS 
OF  DEPARTMENT  AND 
SPECIALTY  STORES,  1933 

The  Harvard  report  based  on  a  study  of 
the  operating  expenses  of  about  600  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores. 

Regular  price  . $1.00 

(To  non-members  $2.50) 

THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL 
(Second  Edition) 

A  handbook  covering  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  :  planning,  control,  turnover, 
price  lining,  markdowns,  buying  technique, 
merchandising  arithmetic,  fashion,  sales 
promotion,  management. 

Regfular  price  . $2.00 

(To  non-members  $3.00) 
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torials  which  appeared  in  representative  news¬ 
papers. 

Reprinted  from  the  December,  1930,  and  January, 
1931,  issues  of  The  Bulletin. 

414  A  Brief  in  Opposition  to  the  Proposal  for  a 
General  Retail  Sales  Tax  Filed  with  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Revision  of 
Taxes,  January,  1931 

Additional  copies  of  these  publications  concern¬ 
ing  sales  tax  legislation  available  without  charge 
to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  Associate  Groups. 

415  The  Case  Against  Price  Maintenance  Legis¬ 
lation 

Statement  by  B.  H.  Namm,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  February  29,  1932. 

416  The  Effect  of  Price-Fixing 

An  address  by  Major  Namm  before  the  Boston 
Conference  on  Retail  Distribution,  September, 
1930. 

417  Price-Fixing  as  Seen  by  an  Independent  Mer¬ 
chant 

An  address  by  Major  Namm,  reprinted  from  The 
Bulletin,  January,  1931. 

418  The  Kelly  Bill  H.  R.  11.  Six  Convincing 
Reasons  Why  It  Should  Not  Be  Enacted 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  January,  1931. 

419  Price  Maintenance  vs.  Price  Freedom 

A  debate  over  Station  WOR,  June  17,  1930. 
Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  July,  1930. 

420  The  Capper  Kelly  Bill  (S.  240  H.  R.  11)  to 
Validate  Resale  Price  Contracts  in  Its  Legal 
AND  Legislative  Conception 

Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin,  December,  1930. 
Additional  copies  of  these  reprints  on  Price  Fix¬ 
ing  Legislation  available  without  charge  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Associate  Groups. 

421  What  Economists  Think  of  the  Kelly  Resale 
Price  Bill  H.  R.  11 

Findings  of  a  survey  made  by  Carroll  W.  Doten, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups 
upon  date  of  publication.  Additional  copies 
available  free  upon  request. 


Publications  Treating  of  N.  R.  A.  Activities 

501  Permanent  Code  Bulletins 

A  series  of  7  Bulletins  treating  of  Official  Rulings 
in  regard  to  the  Retail  Code,  and  interpretations  of 
Code  Provisions. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

60  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 


502  Special  Code  Bulletin 

Treats  of  the  change  in  the  “Stop-Loss  Provision”, 
in  the  Retail  Code. 

Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

503  Commodities  and  Terms  in  Approved  N.  R.  A. 
(Manufacturers)  Codes  Affecting  Retailers. 
Contains  a  tabulation  of  more  than  200  approved 
manufacturers  codes  that  affect  retailers,  with 
names  of  commodities  regulated  and  the  standard 
terms  for  each  Code — Price  50  cents. 

Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

504  Supplement  to  Index  of  Commodities  and 
Terms  in  Manufacturers’  Codes  Affecting 
Retailing  Approved  Between  May  1,  1934  and 
July  1,  1934 

Price  15  cents. 

Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

505  A  Summary  Digest  of  the  Effect  of  N.  R.  A. 
ON  Retailing 

Price  15  cents.  Free  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

506  Manufacturers’  Codes — Their  Effect  on  Store 
Operation  and  Merchandising  Activities.  An  Ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Vice 
Pres.,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  Chairman  of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee — Price  25  cents. 

Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

507  Retail  Distribution  and  the  N.R.A. 

By  Channing  E.  Sweitzer. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  April  14,  1934. 
Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

508  What  Kind  of  N.R.A.  Should  We  Keep? 

By  Channing  E.  Sweitzer. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Concurrent  Conven¬ 
tions,  Chicago,  June  4,  1934. 

Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

509  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Retail 
Trade — Signed  October  21,  1933  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

Merchandise  Management 

601  The  Buyer’s  Job  Series 

Reprints  of  merchandising  articles  from  The 
Bulletin,  issued  from  time  to  time.  Member 
stores  are  entitled  to  one  copy  for  each  of  their 
buyers,  if  desired,  as  one  of  their  membership 
privileges. 

602  The  Buyer’s  Manual  (Second  Edition) 

A  handbook  covering  practically  every  phase  of 
buying  and  merchandising;  planning  and  control. 
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turnover,  price  lining,  slow-selling  merchandise, 
markdowns,  technique  of  buying,  fashion,  mer¬ 
chandising  arithmetic,  sales  promotion,  selection 
of  merchandise,  buying  organization.  26  chapters. 
310  pages.  Published  September,  1931. 

Price,  $3.00.  Copies  available  to  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups,  at  $2.00  each ;  in  quantities  of  ten  or 
more,  $1.50  each. 


the  Merchandising  Division.  May,  1933.  Addi¬ 
tional  copies  available  free  to  member  stores. 


606  Alterations  of  Women’s  Better  Dresses — 
Causes,  Costs  and  Trends 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  G^ods  Association,  May,  1930. 

Available  in  quantities  without  charge  to  member 
stores. 


603  Merchandising  Electrical  Appliances 

Report  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee.  Presents  a  unified  and  systematic  treatment 
of  the  merchandising  of  electrical  appliances. 

Price,  $4.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  executives  in  member 
stores,  $2.60  per  copy. 


607  Pattern  Departments  and  the  Trend  in  Home 
Sewing  in  Department  Stores 


604  The  Merchandise  Control  Manual 

In  addition  to  general  control  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices,  it  presents  two  or  three  of  the  best  systems 
of  control  found  in  operation  in  each  department 
of  a  store.  89  forms,  320  pages.  Published  March, 
1931. 

Price  $3.00.  Copies  available  to  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups  at  $2.00. 


An  analysis  of  paper  pattern  contracts,  a  compar¬ 
ative  analysis  of  operating  figures  for  pattern  and 
piece  goods  departments,  and  a  survey  of  the  trend 
in  home  sewing.  Reprinted  from  The  Bulletin. 
12  pages. 

Mailed  free  to  members  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  February,  1934.  Additional  copies 
available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups  at  25 
cents  each.  Price  to  non-members,  $1.00. 


Personnel 


605  Markdown  Manual 

A  fifteen  page  liooklet  presenting  a  suggested  stan¬ 
dard  classification  for  markdown  causes  and  out¬ 
lining  specific  recommendations  for  reducing  them. 
Mailed  to  members  of  record  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  members  of 


Note :  A  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications 
was  sent  without  charge  to  members  of  the  Personnel 
Group  at  date  of  publication. 


701  Arithmetic  for  Executive  Training  Groups  in 
Department  Stores 

A  standard  text  on  the  mathematics  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  Price,  75  cents.  On  orders  of  25  or 
more,  60  cents. 


It  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 


Subscription  Blank 

THE  BULLETIN 


of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  .  Price  $3.00. 


I  am  aflBliated  with  the  retail  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of 


The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 


Channing  E.  Sweitze* 
Managing  Director 


John  W.  Hahn 

Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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702  A  Book  of  Solutions  to  problems  in  the  above 
manual  is  available  at  50  cents. 

703  The  Effect  of  Personnel  Procedure  on  the 
Job  Attitude  of  Salespeople 

Discusses  specific  points  in  employment,  training 
and  induction  and  their  effect  on  the  salesperson’s 
work.  To  members,  50  cents.  To  non-members, 
$1.00 

704  Executive  Training  t 

Describes  various  types  of  executive  training 
courses.  To  members,  75  cents.  To  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $1.50. 

705  Coordination  of  Sales  Promotion  and 
Training 

Promotion  made  more  effective  through  training 
of  salespeople.  To  members,  75  cents.  To  non¬ 
members,  $1.50. 

706  The  World  of  Fashion 

French  designers;  Paris  style  openings;  French 
fashion  terms.  To  members,  50  cents.  To  non¬ 
members,  75  cents. 

707  Non-Selling  Training 

Treats  of  twenty-five  different  non-selling  posi¬ 
tions.  To  members,  75  cents.  To  non-members, 
$1.50. 

708  The  Part-Time  Employee 

A  clear  and 'comprehensive  discussion  of  part-time 
employment.  To  members,  40  cents.  To  non¬ 
members,  75  cents. 

709  Merchandise  Training  in  Glove,  Shoe  and 
Handbag  Departments 

Merchandise  information;  questions  and  answers 
for  salespeople.  To  members,  75  cents.  To  non¬ 
members,  $1.50. 

710  Specialized  Training  for  Salespeople 
Detailed  training  outlines,  for  fourteen  selling  de¬ 
partments.  To  members,  75  cents.  To  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $1.50. 

711  Organization  of  Training  Departments 
Training  programs  of  seven  stores  of  varying  types 
and  sizes.  To  members,  50  cents.  To  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $1.00. 

712  A  Training  Program  to  Reduce  Customer  Re¬ 
turns  IN  Apparel  Departments 

How  to  correct  selling  and  buying  habits  that  lead 
to  returns.  To  members,  40  cents.  To  non-mem¬ 
bers,  75  cents. 

713  Training  for  Juniors 

Junior  training,  promotional  courses  and  rating 
systems.  To  members,  75  cents.  To  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $1.50. 

Sales  Promotion 

801  Analysis  of  Pubucity  Expenses — for  1933 
Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub- 
Rcation,  May,  1934. 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — $1.00 
a  copy.  Non-members  $1.50. 


802  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Summer 
Conference — ^June,  1934 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — $1.50  a 
copy.  Non-members  $2.00. 

803  Sales  Promotion  Recovery  Problems  in  Major 
Merchandise  Divisions 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  March,  1934. 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 50 
cents  a  copy.  Additional  copies  25  cents  each.  Non¬ 
members  75  cents  each. 

804  Legal  and  Public  Holidays,  Dates  of  Interest 
AND  A  Calendar  of  Special  Weeks  and  Days 
FOR  1934 

Mailed  free  to  all  members  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  at  date  of  publication,  January, 
1934. 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  groups — 50 
cents  a  copy.  Additional  copies  25  cents  each. 
Non-members  75  cents  each. 

805  Abridged  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Session  at  the  22nd  Annual  Convention  of 
THE  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. — January,  1933. 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  February,  1933. 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 50 
cents  a  copy.  Non-members  75  cents. 

806  Abridged  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Sessions — N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  1932  Annual  Conven- 

VENTION 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  members  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  publication, 
March,  1932. 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 50 
cents  a  copy.  Non-members  75  cents. 

807  Collection  of  Letters  for  the  Retailer 
(1930) 

Form  letters  in  loose  leaf  folder  compiled  by  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  including  collection  let¬ 
ters,  charge  account  promotion  letters,  charge  inac¬ 
tive  letters,  etc. 

To  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  Associate  Groups — 25  cents. 
Non-members  50  cents. 

808  The  Customer  Viewpoint 

Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub- 
Ucation,  July,  1931. 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 25 
cents  a  copy.  Non-members  50  cents. 

809  Proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Sessions 
— N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  1931  Annual  Convention 
Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  April,  1931. 
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Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 25 
cents  a  copy.  Non-members  50  cents. 

810  Newer  Interest  in  Store  Wide  Sales  and  a 
Complete  Exposition  of  Sales  Planning 
Data  Book  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  at  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  March,  1931. 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 25 
cents  a  copy.  Non-meml)ers  50  cents. 

811  1930  Sales  Promotion  Year  Book — Bound 
Volume  of  1930  Data  Books 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — $1.00 
a  copy.  Non-members  $1.50. 

812  1929  Sales  Promotion  Year  Book — Bound 
Volume  of  1929  Data  Books 

Available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — $1.00  a 
copy.  Non-members  $1.50. 

Store  Management 

901  The  Workroom  Manual 

Contains  layout  plans,  control  records  and  oper¬ 
ating  forms  and  discusses  in  specific  terms  the 
problems  of  organization  and  methods  commonly 
encountered  in  workroom  operation.  100  pages, 
40  illustrations. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  members  of  the  Store  Management  Group  at 
date  of  publication,  October,  1931. 

Price  $2.50.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups — 
$1.00. 

902  Consolidated  and  Cooperative  Delivery 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Store  Management  Group  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  at  date  of  publication, 
September,  1931. 

Price  50  cents  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 25  cents. 

903  Simplification  of  Wrapping  and  Packing 
Supplies 

A  detailed  report  based  upon  an  actual  field  sur¬ 
vey  of  department  and  specialty  stores. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  at 
date  of  publication,  April,  1931. 

Price  $2.00  each.  To  the  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — $1.00. 

904  Wrapping  and  Packing  Economies 

A  joint  study  by  the  Store  Management  Group  and 
the  Retail  Delivery  Association  on  specific  savings 
as  reported  by  member  stores. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gk>ods  Association  at 
date  of  publication,  February,  1932. 


Price  $1.00  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 50  cents. 

905  Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs 

A  study  made  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  by  Dr.  Bezanson  and  Miss  Hussey  of 
the  Industrial  Research  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation  with  the 
Store  Management  Group.  Presents  findings 
based  on  methods  of  compensation  of  sales  clerks 
in  four  major  departments  in  31  stores.  405  pages, 
200  tables  and  charts.  Published  May,  1930. 
Price  $4.50. 

906  Special  Incentives  for  Increasing  Production 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  special  wage  in¬ 
centives  as  presented  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  at  date  of  publication, 
February,  1932. 

Price  50  cents  each.  To  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups — 25  cents. 

907  Operation  of  Postal  Substations  in  Depart¬ 
ment  AND  Specialty  Stores 

An  analysis  of  the  experience  of  stores  in  provid¬ 
ing  postal  service  for  customers. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  at  date  of  publication, 
July,  1933. 

Price  $1.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  50  cents. 

908  Joint  Management  Proceedings 

Proceedings  of  Concurrent  Conventions  of  Store 
Management  Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  and  Retail  Delivery  Association,  held  in 
Chicago  in  June,  1934.  Also  includes  talks  and 
discussions  presented  at  special  session  for  smaller 
volume  stores. 

Price  $5.00.  To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  $3.00. 

909  Operating  Problems  of  the  Smaller  Store 

Proceedings  of  the  Forum  Session  on  Smaller 
Store  Problems  held  during  the  21st  Annual  Con¬ 
vention. 

One  copy  sent  free  to  each  member  store  of 
smaller  sales  volume  at  date  of  publication, 
March,  1932. 

Price  $2.00.  Additional  copies  available  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  Associate  Groups — ^$1.00. 


Traffic 

910  Price  Marking  Manual 

Sent  free  to  members  of  the  Traffic  Group  at  date 
of  publication,  February,  1930. 

Price — $1.50  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate  Groups, 
$3.00  to  non-members  of  Association. 
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911  Rubber  Stamp  Marking 

Sent  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Traffic  Group  at  date  of 
publication,  February,  1931. 

Price — Available  without  charge  to  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
Associate  Groups ;  50  cents  to  non-members  of  the 
Association. 


912  Report  on  Unit  Packing,  Shipping  Containers 
AND  Store  Packing 

Sent  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Traffic  Group  at  date  of 
publication. 

Additional  copies  available  without  charge  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  non-members  of  the  Association. 


913  Non-Marking  of  Merchandise 

Sent  free  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  Traffic  Group  at  date  of 
publication,  January,  1933. 

Additional  copies  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  members,  50  cents ;  to  non-members 
of  Association,  $2.00. 


Traffic  Group  Convention  Proceedings 

914  13th  Annual  Convention  Chicago,  Ill. 

Price — $3.00  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  $5.00  to  non-members  of 
the  Association. 

915  11th  Annual  Convention,  1930,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Price — $1.00  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  $2.00  to  non-members  of 
the  Association. 

916  10th  Annual  Convention,  1929,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Price — $1.00  to  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  $2.00  to  non-meml)ers  of 
the  Association. 


Retail  Delivery 

Retail  Delivery  Survey 

Part  1.  Department  Store  Package  Delivery 

917  Results  of  study  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  at  the  Suggesltion  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Part  2.  Report  of  Existing  Cooperative  and  Con¬ 
solidated  Delivery  Services 

Including  information  on  practices,  methods  and 
experiences. 

One  copy  of  this  report  sent  free  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  record  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 
at  date  of  publication,  July,  1933. 

Price  $2.00.  Available  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups  at  $1.00. 

918  Parcel  Post  Delivery  Policies 

An  analysis  of  the  policies  and  experiences  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  in  the  payment  of 
parcel  post  shipping  charges  on  customers’  pur¬ 
chases. 

One  copy  of  this  report  sent  free  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  record  of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 
at  date  of  publication.  Sept.,  1933. 

Price  $1.00.  Available  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  Associate 
Groups  at  50  cents. 

919  Manual  for  Delivery  Men 

Arranged  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  driver  or 
helper. 

One  copy  mailed  free  to  all  who  were  members 
of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association  at  date  of 
publication,  March,  1931. 

Price  30  cents. 

920  Delivery  Year  Book 

Pertinent  information  concerning  expense  control 
in  wrapping,  packing  and  delivery,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  Consolidated  and  Cooperative 
Delivery,  Methods  and  Control  of  Furniture  De¬ 
liveries  and  Factors  in  Bo<ly  and  Chassis  Design. 
275  pages.  Published  August,  1931. 

Price  $5.00.  Available  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Retail 
Delivery  Association  at  $3.50. 
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a  nufacture  r — R  e  toiler  Problems 


There  Must  Be  United  Action 
to  Solve  These  Problems 


Hozv  uiany  of  the  forty-six  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  fully 
acquainted  with  what  their  National 
Association  has  accomplished  for 
them,  and  how  many  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  thoroughly  realize  what  can 
be  accomplished  through  united  ac¬ 
tion  on  important  problems  con¬ 
fronting  our  Craft  today? 

The  Coni’ention  and  various  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  its  Associate 
Dkdsions  and  Groups  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  constructive 
united  action  in  combating  uinvar- 
ranted  evils,  and  in  working  out 
sound  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  confront  retailers. 

This  statement  is  intended  to  treat 
of  some  of  these  important  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  point  out  the  need  of 
a  definite  policy  and  united  action 
for  their  ultimate  and  practical  solu¬ 
tion. 

1.  Serviceability  of  Fabrics  in 
Garments 

WITH  the  constantly  increasing 
emphasis  on  style  and  with  the 
constant  attempt  to  make 
fabrics  cheaper,  retailers  have  been 
having  an  increasing  numlwr  of  ad¬ 
justments  because  of  poor  service¬ 
ability  of  fabrics.  Customers  are 
dropping  one  store  and  going  to  an¬ 
other  one  in  the  hope  of  getting 
more  satisfactory  fabrics.  An  en¬ 
ormous  amount  of  good  will  of  the 
store  is  being  lost,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  monetary  loss  on  the  gar¬ 
ments  themselves.  When  retailers 
are  sufficiently  aroused  to  demand 
serviceable  fabrics,  manufacturers 
will  stop  using  any  other  kind. 

Policy:  It  is  suggested  that  it  be 
the  policy  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
to  constantly  demonstrate  in  its 
meetings,  through  its  Bulletin,  and 
special  reports,  the  desirability  of 
buying  only  fabrics  of  known  ser¬ 
viceability  and  to  keep  the  retailers 
informed  as  to  which  fabrics  are 
serviceable  and  which  will  cause 
trouble. 


BY  FRANK  R.  JELLEFF 

President 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C. — Formerly  President  of  The 

Specialty  Stores  Association 

Method :  The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  in 
the  September  Bulletin,  will  have  an 
article  summarizing  the  new  fabrics 
and  outlining  and  explaining  which 
anes  wall  give  good  serviceability 
"nd  which  ones  either  should  not  be 
l)ought  at  all,  or  should  l)e  bought 
only  with  the  understanding  that  the 
customer  should  be  warned.  For  it 
is  realized  that  certain  fabrics  which 
may  not  lie  serviceable,  such  as 
transparent  velvets,  still  cannot  be 
replaced  by  fabrics  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  serviceable:  and  that  they 
should  lie  bought  with  the  under- 
.'itanding  that  their  lack  of  service¬ 
ability  should  be  explained  to  the 
customer  and  suggestions  made  is 
to  how  the  liest  results  can  he 
secured  from  their  use. 

Included  with  this,  under  a  gen¬ 
eral  heading  of  serviceability,  would 
be  difficulties  arising  from  shrinkage 
in  w'ashing  or  dry  cleaning,  fading 
either  from  the  sun  or  from  dry 
cleaning,  or  washing,  crocking  re¬ 
sulting  from  im|)erfect  fixation  of 
dyes,  roughing  up  and  napping  of 
w’oolen  fabrics,  lack  of  general  ten¬ 
sile  strength,  or  specific  cases  of 
pulling  at  the  seams,  etc. 

•  2.  Workmanship 

While  it  is  realized  that  this  is 
a  relative  matter  depending  upon 
the  grade  of  the  garment,  yet  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  certain  stan¬ 
dards  of  workmanship  which  the 
customer  has  a  right  to  expect  in  anv 
price  zone  and  which  can  be  stated 
with  sufficient  exactness  to  form  a 
standard  and  used  to  prevent  custo¬ 
mer  dissatisfaction  due  to  poor 
workmanship. 

Policy:  It  is  suggested  that  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  demand  of  the 
manufacturers’  associations  in  each 
type  and  price  zone  a  statement  of 


the  standards  of  workmanship  to 
which  they  will  adhere  and  that  the 
N.  R.  D,  G.  A.  shall,  through  its 
membership,  reach  a  satisfactory 
agreement  on  these  standards  and 
insist  that  the  standards  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Method :  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Merchandising  Division  appoint  a 
small  working  committee  in  each  of 
the  various  types  of  garments  and 
price  zones  which  shall  develop  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Associations,  a  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  standards  of  workman¬ 
ship  for  the  particular  group  in 
question.  It  shall  lie  kept  in  mind 
constantly  that  the  consumer  is  the 
person  for  whom  these  standards  are 
lieing  made,  and  that  the  standards 
shall  l)e  such  as  shall  protect  the 
consumers’  interest,  and  the  retail¬ 
ers’  and  manufacturers’  good  will. 

3.  Size  Standards 

While  there  is  relatively  little 
skimping  in  better  merchandise,  it 
still  occurs  in  cheaper  lines.  Cus¬ 
tomers  frequently  buy  merchandise 
larger  than  their  size  expecting  that 
it  will  be  skimped.  While  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  practicable  to  set  up  detailed 
cutting  measurements  for  every  type 
'>■  garment  in  every  size,  it  is  felt 
that  the  same  results  can  be  obtained 
in  other  ways  provided  the  retailers 
are  sufficiently  aroused  to  watch  out 
''nd  cooperate  in  running  the  cases 
down. 

Policy :  It  is  suggested  that  it  be 
the  ix)licy  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  to 
cooperate  with  their  own  member¬ 
ship  and  with  manufacturers  in 
eliminating  garments  which  have 
been  skimped  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  consumer  satisfaction,  or 
otherwise  cut  or  graded  so  as  to 
render  them  unsatisfactory. 

Method :  It  is  suggested  that  a 
committee  of  buyers  with  the  help 
of  manufacturers  should  set  up  a 
concise  statement  of  the  controlling 
size  factors  in  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  similar  to  the  size  charts 
which  are  printed  in  the  mail  order 
catalogues.  This  would  serve  as  a 
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limiting  factor  of  serviceability. 
Anything  below  these  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  skimped.  These  would  be 
given  publicity  in  The  Bulletin  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  retailers  would 
be  asked  to  check  dresses  as  they 
came  in  against  these  sizes  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  N.R.D.G.A.  any  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  dresses  seemed 
skimped.  The  N.R.D.G.A.  would 
investigate  cases  and  take  them  up 
with  the  trade  associations.  They 
would  also  demonstrate  cases  of  this 
sort  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A. 

4.  Problems  Arising  from  Dry 

Cleaning,  Laundering,  etc. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of 
dry  cleaning  has  brought  about  many 
problems  which  result  in  complaints 
of  customers  and  frequent  losses  to 
retailers.  The  dry  cleaner  will  claim 
that  the  fabric  was  at  fault,  where¬ 
as  the  garment  manufacturer  will 
claim  it  was  the  dry  cleaner’s  care¬ 
lessness.  In  either  case  the  retailer 
takes  the  blame  and  suffers  the  loss. 
The  same  is  true  of  laundering,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  shrink¬ 
age.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
problems  in  connection  with  launder¬ 
ing  and  dry  cleaning  in  which  the 
retailer  needs  the  help  of  his  Na¬ 
tional  Organization,  and  which  can 
only  be  solved  on  the  part  of  the 
retailers  through  the  N.R.D.G.A.  If 
such  aggressive  action  is  taken,  re¬ 
tailers  can  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
the  dry  cleaning  and  laundering  as¬ 
sociations  in  preventing  trouble  and 
in  educating  customers,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  can  force  the  dry 
cleaning  and  laundering  associations 
to  cooperate  with  the  garment  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  fabric  manufac¬ 
turers  so  that  these  customer  com¬ 
plaints  will  be  avoided. 

Policy ;  It  is  suggested  that  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
to  back  up  the  retailer  so  that  the 
losses  from  poor  dry  cleaning  or 
laundering  may  be  eliminated,  and  so 
that  retailers  may  suffer  neither  the 
loss  of  customer  good  will  nor  of 
money  in  connection  with  it. 

Method  :  It  is  suggested  that  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  through  a  committee  of 
retailers  and  with  the  help  of  its 
Testing  Laboratory,  make  a  study 
of  cases  of  poor  dry  cleaning  or 
laundering  and  of  methods  by  which 
these  difficulties  may  be  eliminated, 
and  also  by  which  adjustments  may 
be  handled  more  satisfactorily  to  the 
consumer  as  well  as  to  the  retailer 
and  that  a  general  summary  of  this 
be  published  from  time  to  time  in 


The  Bulletin  and  demonstrations 
lie  given  at  the  regular  meetings  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A. 

5.  Price  Fixing  Through  Trade' 
Associations 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  now  has  a  com¬ 
plaint  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  against  the  three  trade 
groups  in  the  $10.75  dress  field  in 
connection  with  price  fixing  agree¬ 
ments  which  these  organizations 
have  established.  If  these  price  fix¬ 
ing  agreements  are  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  established,  we  may  expect 
there  will  be  many  more  of  them 
and  every  time  they  are  established 
the  margin  of  profit  to  the  retailer 
is  reduced  and  fixed  in  such  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  fashion  that  he  cannot  avoid 
accepting  the  smaller  profit  margin. 
If  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  Retailing 
will  l)ecome  less  and  less  profitable 
and  many  retailers  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business. 

Policy:  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  continue  to  op¬ 
pose  by  every  means  price  fixing,  or 
price  lining,  in  such  a  way  as  to  have 
it  result  in  fixed  margins  between 
accepted  retail  and  cost  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  trade  associations,  manu¬ 
facturers’  groups  or  Code  regula¬ 
tions. 

Method :  First  of  all,  retailers 
must  be  kept  fully  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  $10.75  dress  market.  A  year  ago 
we  were  buying  them  at  $10.50  less 
10%,  and  we  were  formerly  getting 
a  little  better  price  on  quantity  pur¬ 
chases  so  that  the  average  was  prob¬ 
ably  about  $10.35.  This  shows, 
therefore,  an  increase  of  40c  in  the 
basic  price  and  also  20c  more  due 
to  the  change  in  discount.  In  other 
words  the  average  large  retailer  is 
paying  60c  more  for  the  same  dress 
and,  due  to  established  retail  price 
and  considerable  competition,  he  is 
selling  them  at  the  same  price  as  a 
year  ago.  A  60c  reduction  on  .the 
retail  price  is  a  reduction  in  the 
profit  of  about  4%.  Very  few  dress 
departments  make  a  net  profit  of 
4%  these  days,  and  this  reduction 
wipes  out  that  much  of  any  profit 
there  is. 

In  addition  to  the  stand  taken 
generally  against  price  fixing,  or 
price  lining,  publicity  and  detailed 
explanation  through  The  Bulletin 
and  at  meetings  should  in  itself  be 
sufficient  to  combat  these  practices. 
If  not,  the  Association  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  to  stop  price 
fixing. 


6.  Reduction  of  Terms  and  Dis¬ 
counts  under  Codes  and  Through 
Trade  Association  Regulations 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  and  the  Retail¬ 
ers  Protective  Committee  have  done 
excellent  work,  but  even  yet,  thou¬ 
sands  of  retailers  are  not  stirred  up 
to  the  jxiint  of  cooperating. 

Policy:  It  is  suggested  that  it 
l)e  the  policy  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
to  continue  their  opposition  to  the 
reduction  of  discounts  and  the 
changing  of  terms  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reduce  the  profit  to  the  re¬ 
tailer. 

Method :  Aside  from  keeping  the 
retailer  informed  by  effective  bulle¬ 
tins  which  will  arouse  his  attention, 
the  work  of  opposing  these  changes 
can  continue  with  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
and  the  Retailers  Protective  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  main  necessity  right 
!iow  is  to  provide  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  retailers  generally  of  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  these  changes  and  of  the 
necessity  of  combating  them  through 
their  Association. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gnly  by  acting  together  as  a  unit 
through  their  National  Association 
can  retailers  protect  themselves  and 
the  consuming  Public  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  many  of  these 
imi)ortant,  current  problems.  Any 
decision  made  or  action  taken  by  tlw 
Association  on  any  subject  at  its  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  or  at  any  of  its  Spe¬ 
cial  Meetings,  if  backed  up  by  its 
forty-six  hundred  members — as  well 
as  by  retailers  generally — would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  producers  of 
unserviceable  fabrics  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  unserviceable  garments. 

Only  through  united  action  on  the 
part  of  retailers  can  they  ho^ie  to 
eliminate  many  of  the  evils  existing 
in  the  Garment  Industry,  thereby 
protecting  themselves  and  the  Buy¬ 
ing  Public.  This  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance  to  consumers,  for  they 
are  tired  of  clothes  that  shrink  and 
fade :  tired  of  alteration  costs  caused 
by  skimpy  sizes :  tired  of  unnec¬ 
essarily  increased  prices ;  and  they 
also  are  organizing  for  concerted 
action  to  protect  their  interests. 

So  it  seems  that  if  the  retailer  is 
to  escape  being  pinched  and  humili¬ 
ated  between  the  edicts  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  organizations  on  the  one 
hand,  and  consumers’  organizations 
on  the  other;  he  must  decide  upon 
principles  and  policies  now,  and  sup¬ 
port  these  principles  and  policies  as 
a  unit  through  his  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  Only  through  united  action 
can  these  problems  be  solved. 
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T.  V.A, 


The  T.V.A.  As  Seen  by  David  Ovens 


N.R.D.G.A.  President  Examines  Plan  in  Operation 


I  HAVE  said  on  several  occasions 
recently  that  I  considered  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  a 
huge  governmental  mistake,  hut  as 
a  merchant,  and  therefore  one  who 
is  in  daily  close  contact  not  only 
with  my  fellow  merchants  but  also 
the  buying  public,  I  say  also  that 
it  is  nothing  short  of  “political 
folly”. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that 
the  purpose  of  this  colossal  entrance 
of  government  into  private  business 
is  to  provide  a  measuring  stick  in 
determining  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  electrical  energy,  to  supply 
power  at  a  price  so  that  all  could 
have  it,  and  sell  so-called  major 
electrical  appliances  at  a  price  so 
that  even  the  humblest  citizen  could 
own  them. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  minor  fact  that  de¬ 
partment  stores,  electrical  specialty 
stores  and  utility  companies  have 
been  selling  and  financing  ranges, 
electric  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  for  years.  Any  of  these 
articles  can  be  purchased  in  most 
any  city  with  scarcely  any  down 
payment  on  a  five  and  ten  cents  a 
day  plan,  and  with  two  or  three 
years  to  pay  it.  Haven’t  the  sales¬ 
men  for  these  companies  been  going 
out  into  the  highways  and  by-ways, 
and  haven’t  they  l>een  soliciting  busi¬ 
ness  on  this  basis  for  years  ? 

The  only  thing  the  Government  is 
doing  besides  this  is  to  take  away 
by  this  Governmental  competition 
the  living  profit  of  these  dealers. 

It  is  true  that  T.  V.  A.  may  be 
a  part  of  the  New  Deal,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  approved  by  Congress 
as  a  piece  of  emergency  legislation, 
but  at  a  time  when  the  members  of 
Congress  were  not  inquiring  too 
closely  into  just  what  they  were 
approving. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  mistake  for 
the  Government  to  jeopardize  the 
goodwill  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  merchants  by  entering 
into  direct  competition  with  them  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 


for  if  the  Government  can  com¬ 
mence  active  competition  with  the 
dealers  of  the  commodities  they  are 
marketing  there,  why  can’t  it  go 
further  and  start  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  rugs,  clothing,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  that  the  retail  stores  of 
the  country  now  handle? 

I  don’t  believe  that  American 
merchants  will  sit  idly  by  without 
registering  vehement  protest. 

The  retailers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  very  strong  supporters  of 
the  present  administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  have  stood  patriotically 
behind  the  President  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  National  Recovery. 
The  Retail  Code  and  its  wide  spread 
adherence  is  an  expression  of  this 
support.  The  retailer  is  a  large  tax¬ 
payer  in  every  community,  and  is 
representative  of  the  best  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenship.  It  does  not  recjuire  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture 
what  it  would  cost  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  wean  away  the  support  of 
these  retailers. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  should 
our  Government  be  allowed  to  set 
out  deliberately  on  an  experiment 
that  will  weaken,  if  not  destroy  the 
confidence  the  public  has  in  its  in¬ 
vestments  in  privately  owned  utility 
companies?  The  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  with  sixty-five  million  policy¬ 
holders  have  roundly  $1 ,825,000,000 
invested  in  utility  securities ;  savings 
banks  of  the  country  have  some 
$600,000,000  of  their  depositors 
money  invested  in  utility  bonds,  and 
then  there  are  work-a-day  men  and 
women  who  have  one  or  two  bonds 
and  a  few  shares  of  stock,  making 
a  grand  total  of  10,000,000  public 
utility  investors  throughout  the 
United  States.  When  these  millions 
are  aroused,  it  will  make  political 
power  somebody  has  got  to  reckon 
with. 

W.  L.  Sturdevant,  director  of  the 
Information  Division,  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  I  was  incorrect  in  my 
statement  that  T.  V.  A.  was  origin¬ 
ally  conceived  as  a  project  to  relieve 


unemployment.  Let  us  assume  that 
this  was  so  but  already,  according 
to  his  own  statement  there  are  nine 
thousand  people  employed  in  the 
Valley. 

If  T.  V.  A.  was  solely  intended 
to  supply  a  measuring  stick  to  find 
out  the  cost  of  producing  electrical 
energy,  it  could  have  done  so  at  a 
lot  less  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money,  and  it  need  not  have  built 
dams  and  bought  power,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  embarked  into  the  retail 
business  to  do  it. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  privately 
owned  public  utilities,  and  if  it  could 
be  proven  that  rates  are  too  high, 
wouldn’t  the  proper  remedy  be  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation  rather  than 
governmental  competition,  costing  so 
many  millions  of  taxpayers’  money, 
and  creating  so  much  additional 
power  for  which  there  is  no  econ¬ 
omic  necessity  or  logical  market? 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  only 
way  the  T.  V.  A.  will  obtain  a 
market  for  the  large  amount  of 
ixjwer  it  is  creating  at  this  huge 
Governmental  cost,  will  be  by  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  relocation  of  industry 
into  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

All  of  this  has  a  decided  bearing 
upon  retailing,  and  merchants  of 
this  country  are  entitled  to  know 
how  much  migration  of  industry  and 
population  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  purchasing  of  this  yard  stick. 
There  may  be  legal  and  technical 
explanations  offered  by  the  agents 
who  are  carrying  out  this  program, 
and  they  may  be  considered  as  self- 
sufficient  justification.  However,  the 
judges  of  the  whole  matter  are  the 
jieople  of  the  United  States',  who  are 
asking  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
whole  subject. 

Norman  Thomas,  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Socialist  party, 
said:  “The  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  is  the  only  genuinely  social¬ 
istic  project  in  the  New  Deal.  A 
beautiful  flower  in  a  garden  of 
weeds.” 

Surely  Mr.  Thomas  ought  to 
know  what  is  “genuinely  socialistic” 
when  he  sees  it. 
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News  and  Views  of  Fashion 


THE  NEW  HATS  FOR  FALL 


Are  Distinguished  in  Detail 

WHEREVER  there’s  a  woman  who  wants  to  look 
individual,  and  there  are  still  great  numbers  who 
abhor  regimentation  in  style,  the  new  hats  are  a 
very  high  spot  in  a  very  promising  clothes  season. 
Picturesque,  naive,  dashing,  tailored,  whichever  is  the 
mood  to  best  express  a  woman’s  personality  and  whim.s, 
there’s  a  prescription  written  in  brims  and  crowns 
and  trims  to  suit  the  need.  Seldom  has  such  variety 
been  received  with  such  widespread  approval  of 
couturier  and  customer,  and  from  the  martial  cocked 
hat  of  Revolutionary  days  to  the  very  modern  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  extremely  large  beret,  there’s  a  gamut  of 
fashion  and  fancy  quite  bewildering. 

Rich  Colors  Are  Important 

There’s  magnificent  variety  in  materials,  which  em- 
I)hasizes  the  possibility  of  rich  colorings  and  deep  warm 
tones  in  tapestry  colors  and  liqueur  tints,  that  will  in¬ 
troduce  new  accents  of  interest  for  fall  and  winter 
suits  and  coats,  and  furs.  Exquisite  tones  of  eggplant, 
wine,  very  deep  American  Beauty,  and  Bordeaux,  are 
much  in  evidence.  They  have  a  vibrance  and  richness 
that  cause  them  to  lie  ix)pular,  and  in  many  of  the  choice 
models  unusual  combinations  are  achieved  liy  the  use 
of  contrasting  feathers,  bandings,  and  facings.  French 
blue,  chartreuse  green,  soft  yellow,  and  clear  navy  are 
prominently  featured  in  contrast.  Velours,  lustrous  and 
fine  and  soft,  and  velvets,  especially  the  fine  Lyons 
weaves,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  every 
smart  collection  in  the  American  designers’  salons. 
There  is  a  very  evident  trend  toward  the  flatteringly 
lustrous,  but  not  shiny,  hat  to  complete  the  costume. 
There  are  novelty  velvets,  which  are  delightfully  gay, 
as  the  bright  plaids;  and  corded  and  frosted  velvets, 
which  re|)eat  the  idea  that  the  most  desirable  materials 
for  the  new  fall  hats  are  those  which  will  draiie  easily 


Hat  of  stitched  sheer  wool  with  hairy 
surface.  High  side  brim,  with  feather 
brush. — Florence  Reichman. 


Fnrelope  brim,  in  the  new  elongated 
silhouette.  Developed  in  black  antelope. 
— Florence  Reicliinan. 


and  softly  and  achieve  that  flat  feeling  which  is  an 
important  silhouette  note  in  new  hats.  Unique  fabrics, 
some  of  which  look  hand  knit,  some  of  which  are 
loomed  of  unusual  yarns,  maybe  w’ith  a  bit  of  metal  or 
cellophane,  some  of  which  are  antelope  or  seem  to  I)e, 
are  included  among  the  newer  things  from  which  the 
hats  are  made. 

The  Military  Influence 

Tricornes  are  by  no  means  new,  nor  is  it  long  since 
there  was  a  revival  of  their  popularity,  and  yet  in  the 
very  smart  shops  there  is  enthusiastic  applause  for  the 
hat  which  draws  its  three  corners  back  flat  against  the 
crown,  and  frequently  binds  it  with  a  military  cord  and 
tassel.  Felt  and  soleil  are  the  most  used  media  for 
these  hats.  Another  little  hat  which  looks  familiar 
is  a  development  of  the  fatigue  cap  and  very  reminiscent 
of  the  fez.  It  is  decidedly  jeune  fille  in  apjjearance,  and 
promises  particular  success  wlren  interpreted  in  furs  or 
fur  fabrics  for  late  season  wear.  At  present  it  is 
charmingly  done  in  vivid  felts,  without  trim. 

One  of  the  loveliest  hats  of  this  very  feminine  era  is 
the  large  sailor  from  Molyneux,  with  a  crown  manip¬ 
ulated  to  give  exaggerated  height  to  the  right,  and 
crushed  softly  to  lower  the  left.  It  is  of  course  the 
ideal  “first  hat’’  for  fall  with  the  now  smart  new  silk 
and  wool  dresses,  and  it  is  formal  enough  in  appearance 
for  any  occasion.  There’s  a  Russian  influence  as  well 
as  a  S])anish  influence  easily  recognizable  in  hat  fashion 
.  .  .  for  those  who  crave  turbans,  and  the  pill  box 
silhouette,  and  for  those  who  like  the  lines  of  the  sailor 
and  novel  crown  treatments. 

Brims  Turn  Up 

The  upturned  brim  is  distinguished.  It  may  turn  up 
at  the  back  to  show  the  new  coiflfure  of  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  curls ;  or  it  may  turn  sharply  at  the  left  side, 
to  exjx)se  tlie  full  profile  from  the  top  of  the  brow  to 
the  tip  of  the  chin :  or  it  may  turn  up  at  the  left  and 
the  right  sides,  to  suggest  a  point  at  the  side  hack  and 
a  forward  dip,  expressing  the  newest  conception  of  the 
bicorne. 
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]V  ews  and  Views  of  Fashion 

FASHION  FEATURES  IN 
SUITS  AND  COATS 

Fashion  is  swinging  into  step  for  fall  with  a 
silhouette  that  definitely  proclaims  the  charm  of 
slender  lines,  elegance  of  details,  and  the  importance 
of  luxury  furs  and  distinctive  fabrics.  Coats  evidence 
sleekness  of  line,  dresses  emphasize  the  figure  and 
accent  the  natural  form,  and  suits  which  are  the  high 
spot  in  fashionable  wardrobes  favor  tunic  length  coats 
that  give  a  pipe  stem  effect  to  the  skirt,  and  a  softly 
tailored  line  to  the  figure. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  silhouettes  that  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  top  heavy,  with  wide  shoulders  and  over- 
generous  collars,  with  wind-blown  treatments  in  the 
skirt,  and  extreme  swagger  backs,  there  is  a  very  ob¬ 
vious  straightening  and  slenderizing  noted  in  the  early 
winter  models.  This  is  a  decided  departure  from  the 
fitted  coat,  and  from  the  severely  tailored  types  some¬ 
times  confused  with  straighter  lines.  The  coat  lengths 
appear  a  trifie  longer,  and  at  all  times  of  course  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  hemline  of  the  dress.  Belts  are  less 
frequent  than  in  most  other  seasons,  tho  there  is  a 
tendency  to  introduce  the  half  belt  at  the  front  of 
dress  coats,  at  the  normal  waistline. 

Sleeves  Maintain  Interest 

Smooth  shoulders  and  upper  sleeve  interest — these 
are  two  outstanding  features  in  important  early  models. 
After  several  seasons  of  extreme  and  obvious  shoulder 
treatments,  ranging  from  cartridge  pleats  to  propellers 
and  pagodas,  it  is  particularly  welcome  to  see  carefully 
molded,  sleek  shoulders  that  are  flattering  to  the  feminine 
figure,  as  well  as  acceptable  to  the  smartly  dressed  and 
the  conservative.  There  is  definitely  less  resistance  in 
the  customer’s  mind  to  this  mode  of  styling.  Sleeves 
still  maintain  a  large  proportion  of  interest  of  the 
garment.  Deep  armholes  are  in  the  majority,  expressive 
of  comfort  but  not  so  deep  that  they  are  clumsy  or 
add  to  the  bulkiness  of  the  figure.  Such  armholes 
naturally  introduce  sleeves  wider  at  the  top.  They  are 
modified  in  size  but  the  fullness  carries  to  just  below 
the  elbow  most  often,  where  it  tapers  to  a  slender  wrist 
line. 

Flattering  foxes  are  seen  more  often  than  any  other 
fur  trimming,  and  silvers  again  are  in  the  lead.  Dyed 
fox,  especially  the  blue  tone  and  warm  beige  tints,  have 
many  fashion  advocates.  There  are  novelty  treatments 
in  collars,  especially  since  many  of  the  coats  have  furs 
that  are  completely  detachable.  Stoles  that  tie  and 
twist,  capes,  and  scarfs  of  Persian  lamb,  mink  and 
sable,  and  seal  and  in  long  haired  peltry  are  popular. 
The  collar  that  is  l)est  liked  among  the  early  showings 
emphasizes  a  partiality  toward  fullness  and  ripples  in 
both  shawl  shapes  and  the  rever  cut. 

Suits  Are  Important 

Enthusiasm  for  suits  has  pretty  nearly  reached  a 
l)eak  and  among  the  new  models  the  tunic  length,  and 
very  youthful  hip-length  jackets  are  noticeable.  Formal 
and  informal  suits  of  simple  and  luxurious  fabrics  in¬ 
crease  the  possibilities  for  developing  interest  in  this 
important  costume,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  of 
blouses  and  fur  trimmings  introduced. 

The  sense  of  slenderness  and  straightening  lines  re¬ 
marked  in  coats  is  of  course  evident  in  suits,  and  the 


Three  piece  suit  of  Wovenease,  inter- 
woi'en  with  Lastex,  from  Hillsboro 
IVoolen  Mills. — Designed  by  Brows 
Sr  Jacobson. 


most  popular  coat  length  is  that  which  reaches  about 
to  the  knee,  or  slightly  shorter,  in  tunic  fashion.  This 
is  decidedly  flattering,  because  it  has  the  effect  of 
height,  it  narrows  the  hips,  and  it  is  a  comfortable 
length.  Shorter  jackets,  about  hip-length  for  youthful 
models,  are  belted,  and  frequently  contrast  in  color 
and  in  fabric  to  the  skirt.  The  third  suit  type  of  im¬ 
portance  is  the  ensemble  of  skirt  with  full  length  coat, 
which  many  of  the  better  tailoring  houses  are  showing, 
and  many  stores  and  shops  include  in  stock,  or  oflFer 
the  customer  the  service  of  having  a  skirt  made  to  order. 

Very  formal  suits  are  causing  considerable  specula¬ 
tion,  and  many  of  the  buyers  have  faith  in  them.  Vel¬ 
vet,  fine  broadcloths  and  handsome  novelty  woolens 
among  which  there  are  some  shot  with  lame  are  in 
this  group.  They  are  called  cocktail  suits,  or  theatre 
suits,  but  they  are  practical  in  length,  measuring  about 
10  inches  from  the  floor.  These  suits  run  the  complete 
gamut  of  elegance  from  ermine  and  sable  collars  and 
muffs  to  the  most  divine  blouses  of  hand  run  chiffon, 
lace  and  lames. — KATHERINE  CASEY. 
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Markup  Problems  as  the  Merchandise 
Manager  Sees  Them 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


haps  the  hardest  of  all  retail  figures 
to  control  intelligently.  Competition, 
the  desire  for  the  promotion  and 
stimulation  of  business,  market  con¬ 
ditions,  inventory  situations,  and 
many  other  factors  are  the  things 
which  should  really  affect  markup 
and  yet  many  of  the  stores  in  the 
country  place  all  these  important 
factors  as  secondary  to  a  mathe¬ 
matical  objective.  As  if  this  was 
not  bad  enough,  markups  are  too 
frequently  treated  as  a  duty  of  the 
Control.  Mind  you,  I  understand 
and  agree  with  his  duty  to  compile 
this  figure  and  to  issue  the  neces¬ 
sary  reports.  Perhaps,  it  is  also  his 
duty  to  analyze,  both  subjectively 
and  objectively,  past  records,  as  well 
as  current  plans.  But  this  duty 
should  not  be  confused  with  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  performance.  This 
is  a  merchandising  function,  and 
must  be  controlled,  applied,  and  ad¬ 
justed  where  complete  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  merchandising  results  lie. 

Markup  a  Merchandising 
Responsibility 

The  fact  that  figures  and  reports 
clear  through  the  Controller’s  office 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they, 
with  all  their  ramifications  and  in¬ 
ferences,  are  best  understood  there. 
Markup  figures  are  the  Merchandise 
Manager’s  operating  figures,  and 
therefore,  his  to  apply ;  they  are  his 
responsibility,  and  therefore,  his  to 
control;  they  are  his  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  and  therefore,  prim¬ 
arily,  his  to  analyze.  The  Controller 
can  aid  best  by  seeing  that  these 
records  are  both  actual  and  func¬ 
tional,  that  they  are  simple,  without 
nebulous  additions  or  subtractions, 
.that  they  are  strictly  comparable  to 
"any  figures  used  for  compar.sons, 
and  finally,  that  comparisons  are 
made  against  "ood  accomplishments, 
thereby  highlighting  the  means  of 
potential  improvements. 

Upon  the  Merchandise  Manager 
rests  the  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  the  fine  balance  between 
marking  goods  high  enough  to 
afford  a  maximum  profit  and  at  the 
same  time,  low  enough  to  promote 
sales  and  volume;  high  enough  to 
support  the  costs  of  doing  business, 
including  the  necessary  markdowns. 


and  still  low  enough  to  meet  compe¬ 
tition  and  maintain  a  desirable  store 
reputation  for  giving  good  values. 
How,  therefore,  could  it  be  held 
that  markups  are  a  figure  problem, 
and,  if  conceded  to  be  a  merchan¬ 
dising  responsibility,  how  can  Con¬ 
trollers  expect  to  maintain  intelli¬ 
gent  control  of  it? 

There  was  recently  a  meeting  of 
local  Controllers  here  in  Chicago, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
them  on  the  subject  of  “Open-to- 
Buy  Sheets  and  the  Responsibility 
for  their  Application”.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  followed  the  first  part 
of  this  meeting,  I  noticed  that  the 
Controllers  constantly  referred  to  a 
theory  of  marking  goods  as  high  as 
possible,  apparently  in  the  belief 
that  this  was  sound  retailing.  I  took 
exception  to  that  point  of  view  that 
night.  I  believe  that  it  is  factual 
that  many  of  the  great  stores  of  this 
country  have  developed  their  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  reverse  of  this  theory, 
that  is  to  say,  their  objective  has 
always  been  to  mark  their  goods  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  store,  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  purchasing,  and  in  order  to 
build  their  reputation ;  on  no  other 
premise  can  our  business  live. 

Danger  of  Building  on  High 
Markup 

To  accept  the  belief  that  it  is  wise 
to  mark  goods  as  high  as  possible, 
must  leave  this  industry  vulnerable 
to  an  attack  which  some  day  may 
face  us  from  some  new  source  or 
method  of  retail  distribution.  I  can 
remember,  and  it  was  not  many 
years  ago,  when  practically  all  the 
discussions  at  our  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  NRDGA  dealt  with  the 
then  prevalent  and  feared  menace 
of  chain  stores  and  their  ability  to 
undersell.  During  this  depression, 
we  have  discovered  that  they  too, 
had  their  weaknesses  and  contrary 
to  our  greatest  fears,  they  had  not 
solved  the  question  of  excessive  cost 
of  doing  business.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  if  some  new  method 
of  retail  distribution  can  come  and 
find  a  way  to  distribute  goods  at  a 
lower  comparable  cost  than  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  this  variant  will  be 
transferred,  in  the  main,  to  the 


markup  account.  Certainly,  if  that 
day  ever  comes,  the  fallacy  of  at¬ 
taching  undue  significance  to  mark¬ 
up  in  the  retail  business  will  be 
proven  beyond  dispute.  But,  what 
price,  this  lesson! 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  me 
to  pause  at  this  point  and  say  that 
I  do  not  wish  my  remarks  to  mean 
that  Buyers  and  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers  should  not  use  the  knowledge 
and  judgment  they  have  to  mark 
goods  to  the  most  profitable  price, 
but,  bear  in  mind,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  price  is  not  necessarily  the  high¬ 
est  one.  What  I  particularly  object 
to  is  the  theory  that  markup  figures 
can  be  arbitrary,  because  such  a  be¬ 
lief  can  only  have  the  effect  of  dis¬ 
counting  the  most  precious  thing  to 
any  business,  and  that  is — experi¬ 
enced  judgment. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  lowering  of  a  makup,  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  an  understand¬ 
ing  plan  and  balanced  objective,  will 
not  help  a  business  very  much.  Nat¬ 
urally,  it  is  a  relatively  simple  thing 
to  take  a  standard  national  article 
that  sells  at  a  dollar,  and  develop  a 
business  by  underselling  at  as  little 
as  6%.  Most  of  the  articles  we 
sell,  however,  do  not  allow  for  such 
a  clear-cut  demonstration  of  value, 
and  in  any  event,  competition  will 
not  permit  you  to  sustain  such  a 
policy  for  long.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  offer  values  that  will  impress 
your  customers,  it  is  usually  nec¬ 
essary  on  unmarked  and  unidentifi¬ 
able  goods  to  undersell  by  25  to 
50%. 

In  my  judgment,  the  lowering  of 
markups,  for  the  present,  should 
only  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
stimulating  additional  business.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  in  most 
stores  the  markups  should  be  low¬ 
ered  at  all,  and  yet  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  they  should  not  l)e  raised; 
but  raised  or  lowered,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  judgment,  and  not  merely 
a  matter  of  plans.  It  is  the  present 
tendency  to  transfer  all  new  and 
added  expense  items  as  well  as  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  to  this  mark¬ 
up-  account  which  the  Merchandise 
Manager  fears  will  stunt  and  stifie 
our  growth. 

Results  of  Markup  under 
Merchandise  Managers 

And  so — let  us  look  ai  the  record, 
in  order  to  best  understand  the  re¬ 
sults  of  markups.  This  is  a  mer¬ 
chandising  accomplishment,  and 
perhaps,  the  merchandising  fratern¬ 
ity  has  the  right  to  take  some  pride 
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in  the  results.  The  figures  are  some¬ 
what  confused  in  that  there  is  no 
continuity  of  breakdown.  The  con¬ 
stant  desire  to  divide  both  the  Harv¬ 
ard  figures  and  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  figures  into  smaller  and 
more  comparable  groups  has  made 
it  impossible  to  make  a  direct  com¬ 
parison  for  any  extended  span  of 
years.  Moreover,  the  figures  that  I 
had,  of  the  earliest  years,  do  not 
give  the  initial  markup,  but  merely 
the  gross  margin. 

However,  making  due  allowances 
for  the  fact  that  the  classifications 
are  not  exactly  comparable,  it  is  still 
evident  that  the  merchandising  ac¬ 
complishment,  measured  as  gross 
margin,  has,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  maintained  itself  at  about  the 
same  level.  This,  despite  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  the  depression,  declining 
markets,  liquidation  of  stocks,  and 
all  problems  that  we  have  faced. 
Apparently,  in  the  depression  years 
of  1932  and  1933,  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  accomplishment  was  higher  than 
in  the  prosperous  years  of  1927  and 
1928.  Last  year,  1933  was  the 
highest  on  record,  but  this  is  easily 
understood  as  being  possible  under 
rising  markets.  The  previous  year 
of  1932,  with  its  disastrous  falling 
markets  and  liquidating  problems, 
still  shows  only  a  slight  decrease  in 
gross  margin  against  the  prosperity 
years.  The  gross  margins  for  the 
four  years  of  the  denression,  1930 
to  1933  inclusive,  are  greater  than 
the  more  or  less  normal  years  of 
1922  to  1925.  This  is  a  record  the 
Merchandise  Manager  can  well  be 
proud  of,  and  I  wonder  if  you  could 
find  its  equivalent  in  any  other  in¬ 
dustry.  We  were,  I  know,  origin¬ 
ally  discussing  markups,  not  gross 
margins,  but  again,  I  remind  you 
that  I  hold  that  the  markup  is  but 
a  secondary  figure  to  gross  margin. 
In  any  event,  it  is  also  apparent  that 
the  markups  have  been  much  higher 
in  these  depression  years  than  they 
used  to  l)e,  and,  of  course,  have  in¬ 
creased  most  substantially  over  a 
ten-year  period. 

Overhead  an:l  Reduction  of 
Expenses 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  profits 
have  not  been  as  good,  and  while 
you  have  not  invited  me  to  discuss 
that  subject,  it  is  perhaps  appropria- 
ate  that  I  point  out  that  although 
much  has  been  done  to  reduce  ex¬ 
pense,  many  of  these  savings  were 
made  on  productive  items,  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  has  been  done  re¬ 
garding  fixed  charges,  capital  ac¬ 


counts,  and  items  of  that  nature. 
Controllers  cannot  disregard  their 
responsibility  for  these  current 
charges  against  present  operations, 
as  they  originally  set  them  up  on 
our  books  for  future  depreciation. 
They  are  the  so-called  overhead, 
against  which  we  have  struggled  so 
hard,  and  because  they  were  sacred, 
exfienses  could  be  reduced,  in  the 
main,  only  in  productive  classifica¬ 
tions.  This  has  not  made  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  shrinking  volume  any  easier 
for  the  Merchandise  Manager,  the 
Sales  Promotion  Manager,  or  the 
Service  Manager.  However,  that  is 
another  subject. 


Future  of  Markups 

And  so,  next,  we  come  to  the 
future  of  markup.  The  Merchandise 
Manager  believes  that  initial  mark¬ 
ups  have  been  raised  far  enough,  and 
he  does  not  see  in  the  increase  of 
present  markups  the  solution  of  all 
the  other  store  problems.  He  feels 
that  the  results  obtained  over  a  period 
of  years  should  l)e  satisfactory,  and 
if  you  cannot  make  a  net  profit  out 
of  this  result,  he  suggests  that  you 
look  to  some  other  account  for  help. 
He  feels  that  the  pressure  to  in¬ 
crease  markups  has  gone  to  the 
point  where  one  of  the  purposes  of 
adequate  markup,  that  of  using  it 
as  a  lever  and  stimulant  to  volume, 
is  being  neglected.  He  feels  that  an 
industry  conceived  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  of  ever  increasing  initial 
markup  will  not  prosper,  and  can 
only  destroy  itself.  He  offers  in 
substantiation  of  these  opinions 
your  own  record  of  increased  initial 
markup  and  the  accompanying  loss 
figures.  He  does  not  hold  that  these 
losses  are  entirely  due  to  markup, 
but  he  does  say  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection  which  we  are  inclined  to 
overlook,  merely  because  the  mark¬ 
up  figure  has  shown  such  improve¬ 
ment.  Nor  does  he  hold  that  mark- 


Age  37 ;  15  years  in  3  large  stores  in 
East;  12  years  Retail  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  store  experience.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  all  phases  of  store  manage¬ 
ment,  such  as  expense  control,  selling 
service,  maintenance,  personnel  and  train¬ 
ing.  Detailed  information  and  refer¬ 
ences.  H-21-34. 

WORKROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

Capable  executive  with  years  of  New 
York  experience  in  managing  work¬ 
rooms  and  Fur  Storage.  Willing  to  go 


ups  over  the  years  were  improperly 
raised  as  a  fair  and  necessary  offset 
to  current  conditions,  greater  style 
velocity  with  its  more  rapid  mer¬ 
chandise  depreciation,  and  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  doing  business. 

And  finally,  he  says  that  markup 
is  a  merchandising  problem  before 
it  can  be  a  financial  one.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  unfair,  and  more  than  that,  it 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  or  our 
business  to  attempt  to  hold  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  responsible  for 
their  sales  and  profits  without  giving 
them  complete  authority  for  the 
control  and  application  of  their  mer¬ 
chandising  figures.  It  is  an  old 
principle  of  sound  organization  that 
you  cannot  have  responsibility  with¬ 
out  authority,  and  should  not  have 
authority  without  responsibility. 

The  Controller,  if  he  believes  that 
markup  is  a  mathematical  equation 
and,  therefore,  should  be  under  his 
control,  must  assume  the  complete 
responsibility  for  sales  and  profits. 
To  do  otherwise  is  unsound. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  again 
that  markup  is  not  a  prime  figure, 
that  its  place  is  exaggerated,  and 
that  it  is  merely  an  element  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  far  more  im¬ 
portant  gross  margin. 

In  our  stores  today,  markup  is 
unduly  im])ortant.  It  is  unduly  im- 
jx)rtant  because,  under  the  retail 
system  of  accounting,  a  profit  Is  as¬ 
sumed  on  all  merchandise  as  it  is 
charged  into  stock,  and  a  loss  as¬ 
sumed  when  any  reduction  of  this 
jx)tential  profit  occurs,  regardless  of 
whether  the  final  selling  price  is 
greater  or  less  than  what  you  act¬ 
ually  paid  for  the  goods.  Such  a 
secondary  figure  should  not  be  used 
as  a  control  factor,  for  to  do  so, 
would  be  to  discount  judgments, 
and  make  no  mistake — there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  judgment.  Mark¬ 
up  is  a  “finger”  application  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  not  a  “figure”  operation 
of  plans.  Its  future  depends  upon 
this  conception. 


out  of  town,  moderate  salary  with  bonus. 
H-22-34. 

STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 
One  who  has  had  nearly  20  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Department  Store  field, 
with  largest  concerns  in,  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  Specializing  in  store  man¬ 
agement  (direct  supervision)  Desires  con¬ 
nection  with  progressive  store.  Details 
and  reference  furnished  by  addressing 
H-23-34. 

BUYER 

Books,  art  needlework  or  combination 
small  wares.  Held  last  position  six 
years.  Hold  high  references.  H-24-34. 


Situations  Wanted 

STORE  MANAGER 
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T  ax  Legislation 


Fur  Tax  Regulations  Are  Amended 


CHAPTER  IV,  Regulations  46, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows, 
according  to  T.  D.  4449  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Revenue,, 
approved  July  16,  1934. 

Chapter  IV 
FURS 

Section  604  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1932 

There  is  hereby  imposed  upon  the 
following  articles,  sold  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  producer,  or  importer,  a 
tax  equivalent  to  10  per  centum  of 
the  price  for  which  so  sold :  Arti¬ 
cles  made  of  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt 
or  of  which  any  such  fur  is  the 
component  of  chief  value. 

Section  608  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1934 

The  tax  imposed  by  section  604 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  shall 
not  apply  to  articles  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  import¬ 
er,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  for  less  than  $75. 

Art.  24.  Scope  of  tax. — The  tax 
is  imposed  upon  the  sale  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  (1)  articles  made  of 
fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt  and  (2) 
articles  of  which  fur  on  the  hide  or 
pelt  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value. 

During  the  period  from  June  21, 
1932,  to  May  10,  1934,  (both  dates 
inclusive)  the  tax  attaches  to  the 
full  selling  price  of  the  foregoing 
articles  regardless  of  the  amount 
for  which  sold. 

On  and  after  May  11,  1934,  the 
tax  attaches  to  the  entire  amount 
for  which  any  of  the  foregoing  ar¬ 
ticles  are  sold,  if  sold  for  $75  or 
more. 

In  the  event  the  manufacturer 
sells  the  article  on  or  after  May 
11,  1934,  for  $75  or  more,  the  tax 
attaches  to  the  entire  price  for  which 
it  is  sold  and  not  to  the  amount  by 
which  such  price  exceeds  $75. 

The  tax  is  not  confined  to  the 
sale  of  articles  of  fur  used  as  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  but  also  attaches  to  ar¬ 
ticles  susceptible  of  other  uses,  such 
as  mgs,  robes,  etc.  Raw  fur  is  not 
subject  to  the  tax. 

The  tax  attaches  to  the  sale  as 
specified  in  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs  of  any  article  if  such  arti¬ 
cle  is  made  of  fur  on  the  hide  or 
pelt,  or  if  the  component  material 


of  chief  value  of  such  article  is 
fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt.  To  deter¬ 
mine  whether  fur  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  the  respec¬ 
tive  values  of  the  various  materials, 
including  the  fur,  should  be  com- 
I)ared.  The  comparison  should  be 
made  imediately  before  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  the  materials  after  they  have 
l)een  completely  prepared  and  noth¬ 
ing  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the 
completed  article  except  assembling 
the  component  parts.  Labor  charges 
for  assembling  the  components  into 
the  completed  article  or  for  other 
work  required  shall  not  be  taken  in¬ 
to  consideration  in  determining  the 
value  of  the  fur  or  other  compon¬ 
ents.  If  the  fur  is  not  exceeded  in 
value  by  any  other  single  component 
material,  the  fur  is  considered  the 
comixinent  material  of  chief  value. 

Fur  collars,  fur  cuffs,  fur  trim¬ 
mings,  fur  linings,  and  other  com¬ 
pleted  articles  of  fur  are  taxable 
when  sold  by  the  manufacturer 
thereof  during  the  period  June  21, 
1932,  to  May  10,  1934  (both  dates 
inclusive),  regardless  of  the  price 
for  which  sold,  or  when  sold  by 
the  manufacturer  thereof  on  or  after 
May  11,  1934,  for  $75  or  more, 
even  though  to  be  incorporated  into 
other  articles  of  which  fur  is  not 
the  component  material  of  chief 
value. 

Art.  25.  Repairs. — Ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  to  an  article  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  fur  on  the  hide  or  pelt  are 
not  taxable,  but  where  new  fur  is 
supplied  the  tax  attaches  to  the  sale 
of  such  new  fur.  The  price  paid 
for  the  repair  job  will  be  presumed 
to  be  the  price  for  which  such  fur 
is  sold  unless  the  labor  and  new 
fur  are  billed  as  separate  items. 
Where  the  price  attributable  to  the 
new  fur  is  shown  as  a  separate  item 


on  the  invoice  furnished  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  the  tax  will  attach  to  the 
sale  price  of  the  new  fur  only.  New 
fur  furnished  in  repair  jobs  com¬ 
pleted  or  delivered  prior  to  May  11, 
1934,  is  subject  to  tax  regardless  of 
the  price  charged  for  such  fur.  No 
tax  will  attach  to  new  fur  furnished 
in  repair  jobs  completed  on  and 
after  May  11,  1934,  where  the  price 
charged  for  such  fur  is  less  than 

$75. 

Art.  26.  Sales  for  further  manu¬ 
facture. — Articles  made  of  fur  on 
the  hide  or  pelt  may  not  be  sold 
tax  free  under  certificate  for  fur¬ 
ther  manufacture,  because  such  ar¬ 
ticles  are  specifically  excepted  from 
the  terms  of  the  law  authorizing 
the  sale  of  certain  articles  free  of 
tax  for  further  manufacture.  (See 
article  7.)  Provisions  under  which 
a  manufacturer  may  take  credit  for 
tax  paid  by  a  prior  manufacturer, 
etc.,  are  set  forth  in  article  71. 

Art.  27.  Rate  of  tax. — The  tax  is 
payable  by  the  manufacturer  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  of  tlie  sale  price, 
as  outlined  in  articles  8  to  15,  inclu¬ 
sive,  and  in  article  24. 


Federal  Capital 
Stock  Tax 

Extension  of  time  for  filing  re¬ 
turns  and  paying  tax: 

In  accordance  with  T.  D.  4447, 
issued  July  16,  1934,  the  returns, 
accompanied  hy  the  tax  due,  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  collectors  of 
internal  revenue  on  or  before 
August  31,  1934.  (Previous  time 
limit  was  July  31,  1934.) 


Income  Tax  Consolidated  Returns 


TD.  4448,  issued  July  16,  1934, 
•  amends  Article  30,  Regulations 
78,  with  respect  to  consolidated  re¬ 
turns.  The  amendment  strikes  out 
two  sentences  of  the  old  regulations 
and  inserts  the  following: 

“For  the  calendar  years  1932  and 
1933  the  tax  shall  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  14j4  per  cent.  For  fis¬ 
cal  years  ending  in  the  calendar 
year  1934,  the  tax  shall  be  computed 


under  the  provisions  of  section  105 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932 ;  in 
such  computation  the  tax  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  calendar  year  1933  shall 
be  computed  at  the  rate  of  14J4%; 
and  the  tax  attributable  to  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1934  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  14j4  per  cent.  See 
section  218  (e)  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.” 
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The  Whole  Truth  About  Furs 

Retail  Fur  Council  Tags  Give 
Consumer  Information 


The  purchase  of  a  fur  or  fur- 
trimmed  coat  by  the  average 
consumer  being  a  major  one,  it 
is  important  that  the  store  make 
sure  the  customer  gets  something 
exactly  suited  to  her  purpose.  If 
she  wants  a  utility  fur  she  should 
have  it;  and  if  she  prefers  a  fash¬ 
ionable  but  more  fragile  fur  she 
should  purchase  it  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  limitations.  The 
job,  however,  is  to  get  the  correct 
information  to  the  consumer.  Sales¬ 
people  are  trained,  naturally,  to  give 
full  information  about  furs ;  but 
there  are  a  great  many  varieties  to 
remember,  the  customer  does  not  al¬ 
ways  ask  the  right  questions  nor  re¬ 
member  the  answers  given  by  the 
salesperson,  and  sometimes  the  store 
has  an  unjust  credit  on  its  hands  be¬ 
cause  the  fur  does  not  give  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  customer  thinks  it  should. 

Descriptive  Tags  Available 

So  that  customer  and  salespeople 
alike  may  have  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  furs  that  are  being 
sold,  the  Retail  Fur  Council,  an 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  activity,  has  prepared 
again  for  the  fall  season  descriptive 
tags  to  be  attached  to  fur  garments. 
These  cover  the  seasons’  wanted 
furs.  Each  tag  carries  a  description 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  fur 
— its  sturdiness,  suitability  for  spec¬ 
ial  purposes,  and  its  tendency  to 
shed,  crack,  etc.,  if  it  is  of  a  delicate 
nature.  Garments  tagged  in  this 
fashion  can  not  be  purchased  under 
any  misapprehension.  If  they  will 
stand  hard  wear  the  tag  savs  so; 
and  if  they  need  special  care  the  tag 
says  just  that. 

1  he  reverse  side  of  the  tag  gives 
general  recomendations  for  the  care 
of  fur  garments,  including  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  be  placed  in  the 
store’s  cold  storage  vaults  at  the 
beginning  of  the  warm  weather  and 
that  they  be  cleaned  and  repaired 
once  a  season  by  the  store’s  furriers. 


Below  is  a  facsimile  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Lamb  tag.  Tags  for  this  and 
other  furs  are  available. 


PERSIAN  LAMB 

Bokhara,  Afghanistan 
and  the  Persian  plateau 
produce  most  of  these 
peltries.  Its  name  being 
derived  from  the  early 
Persian  traders  who 
brought  it  to  Europe. 
The  animals  are  black 
when  born,  but  turn  a 
light  gray  in  color,  often 
yellowish,  when  full 
grown  into  sheep. 

An  ideal  fur  for  both 
dress  and  utility  yet  be¬ 
cause  of  its  characteristic 
dryness  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed  against  peeling  or 
cracking. 


Tags  for  the  following  furs  are 
available : 

Alaska  Seal 
American  Broadtail 
American  Ermine 
American  Opossum 
Amur  Raccoon 
Australian  Opossum 
Badger 
Baranduki 
Beaver 

Beaverette  (rabbit) 

Blended  Mink 
Broadtail 
Blue  Fox 
Caracul  (lamb) 

Caracul  (kid) 

Caracul  Heads 
Caracul  Paw 
Caracul  (Russian) 

Calfskin 
Civet  Cat 
Cross  Fox 
Fisher 
Fitch 

Flying  Squirrel 
Fox 
Galyak 
Gazelle 

Genuine  Sealskin  (U.  S.  Govt.) 


Genuine  Seal  (not  U.  S. 

Govt.) 

Hare 

Hudson  Seal  (Dyed  Muskrat) 

Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Jap  Marten 

Jap  Mink 

Jap  Weasel 

Kangaroo 

Kid  Skin  (African) 

Kid  Skin  (Asiatic) 

Kolinsky 

Krimmer 

Lapin  (processed  rabbit) 
Leopard  Cat 
Leopard 
Lynx 

Manchurian  Ermine 

Mink  gill 

Mink  paw 

Marmot 

Mole 

Muskrat 

Natural  Mink 

Natural  “Black”  Muskrat 

Natural  Summer  Ermine 

Near  Seal  (French  Seal) 

Nutria 

Ocelot 

Otter 

Panther 

Persian  Lamb 

Pieced  Ermine 

Pieced  Mink 

Pony 

Raccoon 

Ringtail 

Ringtail  Opossum 
Russian  Spotted  Cat 
Russian  Ermine 
Russian  Sable 
Sealine  (dyed  rabbit)  ‘ 

Silver  Fox 
Silver  Muskrat 
Skunk 

Southern  Muskrat 

Squirrel 

Squirrel  Lock 

Stone  and  Baum  Marten 

Susliki 

Tropical  Seal 
Tibet 
Wolf 
Wolverine 
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Codes 


Code  Summaries 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


zone,  which  should  be  defined  as  a 
“reflector”.) 

Terms  are  not  specified  in  this  code. 

Trade  Practices:  Orders  must  be  in 
writing,  and  must  specify  date,  payment, 
quantity,  price,  delivery  arrangements, 
and  complete  description  of  the  product. 
Demonstration  allowances  are  prohibited, 
except  where  the  product  is  one  having 
such  unusual  mechanical  or  other  special 
features  as  to  require  more  expert  dem¬ 
onstration  and  explanation  than  that 
which  should  reasonably  be  expected  of 
the  average  sales  person  in  the  store  or 
department  where  the  demonstration  is 
to  be  made. 


RETAIL  TOBACCO  TRADE 


Effective :  Merchandising,  wage  and 
hour  provisions  went  into  effect  June  25; 
other  provisions,  June  19. 

Covers:  The  selling  of  cigars,  stogies, 
cheroots,  little  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking 
tobacco,  chewing  tobacco,  and  snuff  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer  and  not  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  resale  in  any  form. 

Labor  Provisions :  The  maximum  work 
week  ranges  from  40  to  56  hours  de¬ 
pending  upon  store  hours ;  minimum 
weekly  wages  range  from  $10  to  $17.50, 
depending  upon  store  hours  and  the  size 
of  the  community  in  which  the  store  is 
located.  Exertion  to  the  wage  provisions 
is  made  for  juniors,  office  boys  and  mess¬ 
engers.  Copies  of  the  code,  containing 
full  details  of  the  labor  provisions,  are 
obtainable  at  five  cents  each  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Cigar  Merchandising  Plan ;  This  plan 
has  lx:en  incorporated  into  the  retail  and 
wholesale  tobacco  codes,  and  into  the 
Cigar  Manufacturing  Cotie.  Those  pro¬ 
visions  which  affect  the  retailing  of  cigars 
are  summarized  below : 

Retail  Prices  shall  be  prominently 
marked  on  each  container  of  cigars. 
Sales  may  not  be  made  below  the  retail 
price  established  by  the  manufacturer, 
but,  except  for  five-cent  cigars,  a  discount 
of  5  per  cent  from  the  retail  price  may 
be  allowed  on  sales  of  not  less  than  10 
units.  On  retail  sales  of  boxes  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  units,  a  discount  of  not  more 
than  8  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  may 
be  given,  unless  the  manufacturer  has 
a  marked  box  price  which  allows  a  dis¬ 
count  of  less  than  8  per  cent.  Not  more 
than  one  pad  of  matches  may  be  given 
with  each  unit  sold,  or  five  pads  per 
box  of  twenty-five  units,  or  ten  pads  per 
box  of  fifty  units.  Retailers  who  give 
cash  discounts  on  sales  may  not  give  this 
discount  on  cigars  unless  they  are  priced 
to  include  the  amount  of  cash  discount 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  prices. 

Taxes:  Upon  any  sale  to  a  consumer, 
situated  at  the  time  of  such  sale  in  a 
state  imposing  a  tax  on  tobacco  products 
or  the  sale  thereof  (other  than  a  tax 
payable  by  the  manufacturer)  the  amount 
of  such  tax,  if  not  paid  by  the  consumer, 
shall  be  added  to  the  minimum  price, 
whether  the  seller  shall  be  located  within 
or  without  such  state. 

Exceptions  to  Price  Provisions  for 
Cigars  may  be  made  for  damaged  or  im¬ 
perfect  merchandise,  final  liquidation  of 
stocks,  and  donations,  but  such  merchan¬ 
dise  must  be  advertised,  marked  and  sold 
as  such,  and  a  strip  label  must  be  placed 
across  the  inside  lid  label  of  box  goods. 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  of  approved  codes  in  previous  issues 

Code 

Effective  Date 

Artistic  Lighting  Equipment  Manufacturing  Industry 

July  8 

Broom  Manufacturing  Industry 

July  2 

Candy  Manufacturing  Industry 

June  25 

Cigar  Manufacturing  Industry 

June  25 

Portable  Electric  Lamp  and  Shade  Industry 

July  8 

Retail  Tobacco  Trade 

June  16  and  25 

Retail  Tobacco  Trade — Administrative  Order 

June  16 

Wholesale  Tobacco  Trade 

June  25 

Woven  Wood  Fabric  Shade  Industry 

July  9 

Yeast  Industry 

July  16 

Amendment — Fabric  Auto  Equipment 

June  29 

Amendment — Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods 

June  29 

Amendment — Playing  Cards 

Miscellaneous  Rulings  and  Interpretations 

July  3 

stating  the  reason  why  such  merclian- 
dise  is  sold  below  the  prescribed  price. 

Price  Changes:  Any  change  in  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  cigars  shall  be  applicable  as 
at  the  effective  date  of  such  change 
to  all  merchandise  thereafter  sold  by  re¬ 
tailers.  , 

Products  Not  under  Cigar  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Plan,  (such  as  cigarettes,  smoking 
tobacco,  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  and 
cigars  with  respect  to  which  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Cigar  Merchandising  Plan 
may  be  stayed) ;  Wilfully  destructive 
price  cutting  is  forbidden.  The  Code 
Authority  shall  investigate  comidaints  of 
destructive  price  cutting.  Unless  an  em¬ 
ergency  exists  in  the  trade,  there  is  to 
be  no  fixed  minimum  basis  for  prices ; 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  empowered  to  find  a  basis 
for  determining  minimum  prices  for 
products.  Exception  is  made  tor  damag¬ 
ed  or  imperfect  merchandise,  final  liqui¬ 
dation  of  stocks,  and  donations  to  chari¬ 
ty,  provided  the  merchandise  is  advertised, 
marked  and  sold  as  such,  and  a  strip 
label  is  placed  across  the  inside  lid  label 
of  box  goods  stating  the  reason  why  such 
reduction  in  price  was  made. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
false  advertising,  infringement  of  estab¬ 
lished  trademarks,  false  billing,  inaccur¬ 
ate  labeling,  inaccurate  reference  to  com¬ 
petitors,  threats  of  law  suits,  bribery,  in¬ 
terference  with  another’s  contracts,  and 
the  requiring  that  one  pro.luct  shall  be 
purchased  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  another.  The  giving  of  trading 
or  merchandise  coupons,  premiums, 
prizes,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  reducing  prices 
below  the  minimums  established  through 
the  cigar  merchandising  plan  or  set  up 
by  the  Administrator  in  the  event  of 
emergency,  is  prohibited ;  secret  rebates 
or  special  services  are  prohibited. 


In  computing  minimum  unit  prices,  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  shall  be  treated  as  a 
full  cent.  In  case  of  sales  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  different  articles, 
the  price  of  each  article  shall  be  plainly 
indicated.  In  computing  minimum  prices 
for  more  than  one  unit  of  the  same 
article,  such  minimum  unit  price  shall 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units 
sold;  if  the  resulting  total  be  one  dollar 
or  less,  a  discount  of  not  more  than  5 
per  cent  may  be  allowed;  if  it  be  greater 
than  one  dollar,  a  discount  of  not  more 
than  8  per  cent  may  be  allowed;  and 
any  fraction  of  a  cent  in  such  net  multi¬ 
ple  price  shall  be  treated  as  a  full  cent. 

Changes  in  discounts  from  manufac¬ 
turers’  list  prices  shall  be  considered  as 
changes  in  list  price  in  calculating  mini¬ 
mum  retail  prices. 

Exception  is  made  for  clearance,  dis¬ 
continued,  damaged  or  imperfect  mer¬ 
chandise,  for  donations,  and  for  final 
liiluidation  sales,  provided  that  not  more 
than  one  pad  of  matches  may  be  given 
with  each  unit  sold. 


WHOLESALE  TOBACCO  TRADE 


RETAIL  TOBACCO  TRADE— 
Administrative  Order 


Effective  June  16 

Minimum  retail  prices  based  on  manu¬ 
facturers’  list  prices  are  established  for 
cigarettes,  to  remain  in  effect  until  Sat¬ 
urday,  October  13,  1934,  unless  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  otherwise  order.  Where 
the  manufacturers’  list  price  is  less  than 
$5  per  thousand,  the  minimum  retail  price 
shall  be  such  list  price  plus  SYs  per 
cent  thereof ;  on  all  other  cigarettes,  it 
shall  be  the  manufacturers’  list  price  plus 
6j4  per  cent  thereof. 
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Effective:  June  9;  wage  and  hour  pro¬ 
visions  effective  June  25 ;  merchandising 
provisions  to  go  into  effect  at  same  time 
as  those  of  Cigar  Manufacturing  and 
Retail  Tobacco  corles  (June  25). 

Coi'ers:  All  selling  and  distributing  of 
tobacco  products  at  wholesale. 

Cigar  Merchandising  Plan :  A  clause 
in  the  code  providing  for  open  nrices  has 
been  stayed,  pending  the  setting  up  of  a 
satisfactory  mechanism  for  the  confiden¬ 
tial  treatment  of  price  information  and  for 
its  distribution.  Where  two  or  more  dis¬ 
counts  from  the  retail  price  are  provided 
for  under  the  Cigar  Merchandising  Plan, 
such  discounts  shall  be  computed  separ¬ 
ately  and  successively.  Changes  in  retail 
prices  shall  be  applicable  as  at  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  such  change,  but  wholesale 
distributors  may,  notwithstanding  any  re¬ 
ductions  of  the  retail  price,  dispose  of 
existing  stocks  on  the  basis  of  the  retail 
price  prevailing  when  such  stocks  were 
acquir^. 

Merchandise  not  under  Cigar  Merchan¬ 
dising  Plan:  Wilfully  destructive  price 
cutting  is  forbidden.  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  the  Administrator  is  em¬ 
powered  to  find  a  basis  for  determining 
minimum  prices.  Exception  is  made  for 
clearance,  discontinued,  imperfect,  or 
damaged  merchandise,  final  liquidation  of 


stock,  and  donations  for  charitable  pur- 

^Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
false  advertising,  infringement  of  estab¬ 
lished  trademarks,  false  billing,  inaccur¬ 
ate  labeling,  bribery,  secret  rebates.  It 
requires  that  an  itemized  bill  be  issu^ 
for  each  sale.  Shipment  to  dealers  within 
another  wholesaler’s  exclusive  territory 
is  prohibited.  Competition  with  retailers 
by  selling  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices  is  prohibited. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FABRIC  SHADE 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  July  9 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  porch  or 
window  shades  made  of  wood-slats  woven 
together  with  cord  and  capable  of  being 
raised  or  lowered,  but  not  so  constructed 
that  the  slats  thereof  may  be  tilted. 

Terms  are  not  specified  but  open  prices 
are  provided  for. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
inaccurate  advertising,  substitution  of  ma¬ 
terial  other  than  that  specified  by  the 
purchaser,  false  billing,  inaccurate  label¬ 
ing,  rendering  services  to  purchasers 
without  fair  compensation,  shipping  on 
consignment  (except  under  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority),  providing  samples  other  than 
hand  or  display  samples,  furnishing 
shades  for  demonstration  purposes  (un¬ 
less  charged  for  at  the  manufacturer’s 
filed  price),  secret  rebates,  commercial 
bribery,  and  the  requiring  that  any  goods 
be  purchased  or  leased  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  purchase  or  lease  of  other  goods. 

YEAST  INDUSTRY 
Effective  July  16 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
the  manufacturer  of  compressed  and/or 
dried  yeast. 

Terms:  Are  not  specified  in  this  code. 

Free  Goods:  Yeast  may  be  given  to 
buyers  free  of  charge  only  as  samples 
for  demonstration  purposes,  and  not  as 
a  medium  of  retlucing  the  cost.  A 
pmpling  period  shall  not  exceed  five  days 
in  any  six  months  period. 

Trade  Practices:  Inaccurate  advertis¬ 
ing,  misbranding,  false  billing,  requiring 
the  purchase  of  any  product  as  a  pre- 
reejuisite  to  the  purchase  of  another,  sec¬ 
ret  rebates,  blacklisting,  are  prohibited. 
The  code  also  prohibits  the  making  of 
loans  to  customers  as  a  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  business.  (This  does  not  affect  or¬ 
dinary  commercial  credits.) 

AMENDMENTS  TO  APPROVED 
CODES 

Fabric  Auto  Elquipment 

(A  division  of  the  Light  Sewing  In¬ 
dustry).  Approved  June  29.  Permits 
dating  on  seasonable  merchandise,  with 
anticipation  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
one-half  per  cent  per  month.  Restricts 
advertising  allowances  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  advertising,  to  be  paid  only 
when  a  copy  of  the  advertisement  and 
receipted  bill  is  presented. 

Loggage  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Industry 

Approved  June  29.  Brings  wallets,  desk 
sets,  key  cases  and  pencil  cases  under 
the  heading  of  fancy  and  small  leather 
goals.  Permits  manufacturers  in  the 
brief  case,  hand  luggage,  sample  case, 
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sample  trunk  and  trunk  division  of  the 
industry  to  accept  one  order  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  be  shipped  after  October  15th, 
dated  December  1st. 

Playing  Cards 

(A  division  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry) 

Approved  July  3.  Requires  all  playing 
cards  to  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  ^uiva- 
lent.  Sets  up  maximum  cash  discount 
terms  on  shipments  to  points  east  of 
Denver,  2/10  or  net/30;  to  all  points 
Denver  and  West,  2/M  or  net/45;  dis¬ 
count  effective  date  shipment  leaves  fac¬ 
tory,  which  should  be  properly  termed 
date  of  invoice.  The  administrative  agency 
for  the  industry  may  extend  the  discount 
periods  for  customers  at  too  great  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  permit  checking  of  invoices  with¬ 
in  periods  sp^ified. 

The  administrative  agency  is  also  em¬ 
powered  to  set  up  machinery  for  design 
registration. 

RULINGS  AND 
INTERPRETATIONS 

Retail  Code 

Interpretation  announced  June  27 :  “It 
shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  .  .  .  for 
a  retailer  to  advertise  or  offer  for  sale 
any  merchandise  with  a  statement  or  rep¬ 
resentation  that  the  merchandise  may  be 
purchased  on  any  deferred  payment  plan, 
of  whatever  nature,  without  charge  for 
such  deferred  payment,  interest,  services, 
privilege,  or  other  comparable  designa¬ 
tion,  when  in  fact  discounts  from  quoted 
or  marked  prices  are  given  on  identical 
goods  sold  for  cash  and  prices  for  pay¬ 
ment  are  quoted,  marked,  or  made  avail¬ 
able  for  identical  merchandise,  at  the 
time  the  same  is  offered  for  sale.’’  (Divi¬ 
sion  Administrator  Robert  Houston) 

Retail  Code,  Retail  Jewelry,  and  Retail 
Food  Codes 

Administrative  order  announced  June 
14:  The  scrip  provisions  of  the  retail 
code,  the  retail  jewelry  trade  and  the 
retail  food  and  grocery  trade  have  been 
stayed  until  December  1,  1934.  (Admin¬ 
istrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Code 

Administrative  order  announced  June 
21 :  Retail  meat  dealers  are  exempted 
from  the  trade  practice  and  administra¬ 
tive  provisions  of  the  grocery  code,  but 
not  from  the  labor  provisions.  (Admin¬ 
istrator  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocery  Codes 

Interpretation  announced  July  3: 
“Food  and  grocery  products  .  .  .  pur- 
cha.sed  by  a  central  office  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual  or  organization,  which,  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Codes  for  the 
Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade  and 
the  Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade,  is 
both  a  Food  and  Grocery  Wholesaler 
and  a  Food  and  Grocery  Retailer,  for 
.sale  at  retail,  must  have  included  in  the 
retail  sale  price  2  per  cent  allowance  for 
actual  wages  of  wholesale  store  lalxir  as 
well  as  6  per  cent  allowance  for  actual 
wages  of  retail  store  labor.”  This  ap¬ 
plies  whether  or  not  the  merchandise  is 
routed  through  anv  warehouse  of  the 
individual  making  the  retail  sale.  Mer¬ 
chandise  bought  direct  by  the  retail  units 
of  such  organizations  and  delivered 
directly  to  them  is  exempt  from  the  2 


per  cent  allowance  for  wholesale  store 
lalx>r.  (Announced  by  NRA) 

Dress  Code 

Interpretations  announced  June  Ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  given  to  retailers  in¬ 
directly,  through  advertising  agencies, 
printers,  and  others,  are  a  violation  of 
the  clause  prohibiting  the  giving  of  such 
allowances.  Notices  on  order  blanks  read¬ 
ing  “All  merchandise  must  be  shipped 
by  ...  or  is  cancelled”  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  written  notice  of  cancellation ;  the 
written  notice  must  be  a  separate  instru¬ 
ment.  (Division  Administrator  Sol  A. 
Rosenblatt) 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Code 

Interpretation  announced  by  the  Code 
Authority,  July  6:  The  Administration 
is  reported  to  have  ruled  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  appliqued  crib  blankets  comes 
under  this  code.  (Infants’  and  Children’s 
Wear  Industry  News) 

Men’s  Neckwear  Industry  Code 

Stay  announced  June  19:  The  clause 
prohibiting  the  selling  of  goods  on  other 
terms  than  f.  o.  b.  city  of  origin  has 
been  stayed  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
pending  a  study  and  possible  revision  of 
the  clause.  (Administrator  Johnson) 

Millinery  Code 

Administrative  order  announced  June 
13:  The  effective  period  of  the  code  has 
been  extended  until  such  time  as  a  new 
code  is  approved.  The  code  was  origin¬ 
ally  drawn  up  to  expire  May  15,  1934, 
but  was  extended  until  June  15,  1934,  and 
is  now  extended  further.  (Administrator 
Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products  Code 

Exemption  announced  June  30:  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  have  been  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  code  regarding 
advance  dating.  The  exemption  extends 
only  until  August  1.  The  order  specifies 
that  on  advance  orders  for  fall  mer¬ 
chandise  calling  for  delivery  on  or  be¬ 
fore  August  1,  the  seller  may  ship  and 
bill  such  merchandise  when  manufac¬ 
tured,  allowing  anticipation  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  time 
by  which  the  actual  shipping  date  ante¬ 
dates  the  specified  delivery  date.  (Divis¬ 
ion  Administrator  Robert  L.  Houston) 

Amendment  announced  July  14:  Per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  NRA  labels  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  except  manu¬ 
facturers  of  knitted  underwear,  subject 
to  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Code 
Authority.  (Announced  by  NRA) 

Velvet  Code 

Administrative  order  anounced  July  6: 
The  code  for  this  industry,  which  would 
otherwise  have  expired  in  July,  is  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  duration  of  the  "National 
Recovery  .Act. 

Baking  Industry 

Administrative  Order  announced  July 
20 :  Retail  bakers  who  sell  no  products 
at  wholesale  need  not  file  their  price  lists 
with  the  local  code  authority  for  the 
baking  indusry,  provided  they  post  com¬ 
plete  price  lists  conspicuously  in  their 
stores  and  provided  they  comply  with  the 
rest  of  the  code.  The  order  exempting 
retailers  from  the  price-filing  provisions 
of  this  code  is  effective  for  a  neriod  of 
60  days,  beginning  July  20.  (Deputy  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Walter  White) 
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label,  may  attach  thereto  the  NRA 
insignia.” 

Incoming  merchandise  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  industries  listed,  be¬ 
low  should  bear  the  NRA  label,  to 
indicate  to  the  consumer  that  it  .  has 
been  manufactured  in'  accordance 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
code  concerned : 

Blouse  and  Skirt 

Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  (Men’s) 

Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere 
Cotton  Garment 
Dress 

Hat  Manufacturing  (Men’s) 
Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Knitted  Outerwear 
Ladies’  Handbag 
Men’s  Clothing 
Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and 
Belt  (Not  before  August  11) 
Men’s  Neckwear 
Millinery 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads,  and  Novelty  Pillows 
Rainwear 

Robe  and  Allied  Products 
Umbrella 

Undergarments  and  Negligees 

If  merchandise  is  received  zvhich 
should  bear  the  NRA  label  but  does 
not,  it  is  suggested  that  you  notify  the 
manufacturer  at  once.  Under  the 
Retail  Code,  you  may  not  purchase. 


A  Suggestion 

We  were  interested  in  receiv¬ 
ing  recently  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  Southern  members  writ¬ 
ten  on  a  letterhead  on  which 
was  printed  the  fact  that  they 
were  a  member  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
We  believe  this  is  a  sound  sug¬ 
gestion  in  these  days  of  codes 
because  manufacturers  have 
learned  to  know  that  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  fighting  for  retailers 
daily  and  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
have  the  membership  of  the 
store  continually  before  these 
manufacturers. 


sell  or  e:!^change .  such  merchandise 
unless  it  hears  the  label. 

The  'Fur'  Manufacturing  Industry 
is  ‘^peCted  to  begin  using  the  NRA 
label  yery  soon,  possibly  in  August, 
but  was  not  ready  to  announce  its 
regulations  definitely  at  the  time  this 
issue  went  to  press. 

September  15  will  be  the  effective 
date  for  NRA  labels  in  the  Luggage 
and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Industry. 
All  brief  cases,  hand  luggage,  sample 
cases,  sample  trunks,  and  trunks 
shipped  after  that  date  will  be  label¬ 
led.  Details  as  to  how  retailers  may 
obtain  labels  for  their  stocks  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 

The  Leather  and  Woolen  Knit 
Glove  Industry,  which  was  expected 
to  make  the  use  of  an  NRA  label 
compulsory  beginning  November  1, 
will  not  do  so.  At  a  recent  meeting 


of  the  Code  Authority  for  that  in¬ 
dustry,  it  was  decided  not  to  put  any 
label  into  effect. 

Two  other  industries  whose  codes 
contain  provisions  for  an  NRA  label 
have  not  yet  announced  regulations 
to  govern  the  distribution  of  such 
labels.  They  are  the  Light  Sewing 
(except  Garment)  Industry  and  the 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  In¬ 
dustry. 

Reference  to  the  code  summaries 
contained  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Bulletin  will  indicate  the  prod¬ 
ucts  covered  by  the  codes  mentioned 
in  this  article.  Where  there  is  doubt 
as  to  the  code  which  governs  a  par¬ 
ticular  product,  it  is  suggested  that 
members  either  ask  the  manufactur¬ 
er  to  state  the  code  under  which  he 
operates  or  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Association. 


Smaller  Store  Session 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


advertised  items  used  for  merchan¬ 
dise,  offer  excellent  preparation. 

Several  plans  which  had  l)een  used 
successfully  in  conjunction  with 
sales  promotion  were  outlined. 

1.  Industrial  Exposition.  Forty 
local  manufacturers  whose  prod¬ 
ucts  were  sold  in  the  store,  were 
given  shelf,  counter  or  floor 
space  for  educational  exhibits  of 
these  products.  Each  display 
was  accompanied  by  a  poster  list¬ 
ing  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  particular  industry.  Through 
notices  inserted  in  pay  envelopes, 
the  factory  workers  were  notified 
of  the  exposition  and  many  of 
them  visited  the  store,  interested 
to  see  their  own  exhibit  as  well 
as  the  others. 

2.  Anniversary  Sale  dedicated  to 
motion  picture  industry.  Pictures 
of  popular  screen  stars  painted 
on  beaver -board  cut-outs  in  the 
shape  of  a  star,  were  featured 
with  the  most  prominent  place 
given  to  a  local  screen  star  and 
particular  favorite.  The  news¬ 
papers  ran  the  story  of  the  dis¬ 


play  together  with  photographs 
of  several  of  the  posters  and  the 
picture  of  the  young  man  who 
made  them. 

3.  Huge  birthday  cake.  A  cake 
weighing  1,200  pounds,  made  by 
a  local  l)aker,  and  advertised  as 
the  largest  cake  ever  produced  in 
the  city,  was  displayed  in  the  fea¬ 
ture  show-window  of  the  store 
together  with  a  large  card  enu¬ 
merating  all  the  ingredients  of 
the  cake.  After  the  first  slices  of 
cake  had  been  cut  by  pojnilar 
vaudeville  entertainers,  girls  in 
white  uniforms  completed  the 
task.  The  slices,  wrajiped  in 
wax  paper,  on  which  was  printed 
a  list  of  the  ingredients,  were 
given  away  to  customers. 

4.  Radio.  A  remote  control  radio 
studio  is  used  not  so  much  for 
direct  advertising  as  a  medium 
for  the  building  of  goodwill. 
Local  radio  entertainers  ha\’e 
been  used  with  good  resu’ts 
Charitable,  church  and  social 
events  are  announced  free  of 
charge. 
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Code  Department 


Inventory  Overtime 

N.  R.  A.  has  approved  the  Retail 
Code  Authority’s  recommendation 
that,  during  July  and  August  only, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  inventory, 
especially  skilled  employees  may 
work  any  number  of  hours  in  any 
days  of  the  week  or  weeks  selected 
as  peak  period  weeks,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  consecutive  hour  provisions 
of  Article  V,  Section  6,  provided 
the  maximum  work  week  of  such 
peak  period  week  shall  not  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  and  that  time  and  one-half 
shall  be  paid  for  any  hours  worked 
in  cases  of  the  maximum  daily 
hours  permitted  in  peak  period  week. 
For  example — In  a  store  on  a  forty 
hour  weekly  schedule  the  peak 
period  week  is  limited  to  forty-eight 
hours  and  the  daily  schedule  to  nine 
hours,  except  on  one  day  when  ten 
hours  may  be  worked.  Under  this 
ruling,  the  skilled  employee  may 
work  necessary  additional  hours  over 
nine  hours  if  paid  time  and  one- 
half  for  the  extra  hours  and  if  the 
extra  hours  do  not  make  the  total 
work  w'eek  run  over  forty-eight 
hours.  If  inventory  is  taken  on  a 
day  in  which  the  extra  hour  is 
elected  to  be  taken  then  overtime  is 
paid  only  on  the  hours  above  ten 
hours  on  that  day,  but  the  maximum 
work  week  of  forty-eight  hours  must 
not  be  exceeded  in  any  case. 

Optical  Advertising 

The  Retail  Optical  Code  is  to  be 
re-opened  at  public  hearing  on 
August  17th  to  consider  the  petition 
of  the  N.  R.  D,  G.  A.  for  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  stringent  advertising 
provisions  approved  in  that  Code. 
Irving  C.  Fox,  staff  counsel  for  the 
Association  in  Washington,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Administration  that 
this  provision  will  materially  reduce 
the  sale  of  optical  goods,  affect  em¬ 
ployment  and  is  unfairly  restric¬ 
tive. 

The  code  now  prevents  advertis¬ 
ing  of  frames  at  a  price  unless  de¬ 
picted  in  the  advertisement  without 
lenses  inserted,  and  the  advertise¬ 
ment  also  contains  a  statement  im¬ 
mediately  following,  or  adjacent  to 
the  advertised  price,  that  the  price 
IS  for  frame  or  mounting  only,  and 


does  not  include  lenses,  eye  ex¬ 
amination  and  professional  services, 
“which  statement  shall  appear  in 
type  as  large  as  that  used  for  the 
price’’,  and  no  one  may  advertise 
lenses  or  complete  glasses. 

Jewelry  Repair  Advertising 

An  amendment  to  the  Retail 
Jewelry  Code  has  just  been  ap¬ 
proved  which  prohibits  advertising 
of  cleaning,  repairing,  regulating 
watches  or  clocks  at  uniform  prices 
irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

As  at  first  proposed,  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  designed  to  eliminate  all 
repair  at  a  price  advertisements,  but 
due  to  Mr.  Fox’s  efforts  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  it  is  now  possible  to  adver¬ 
tise  such  repairs  when  the  prices 
stated  are  in  conformity  with  the 
cost  of  the  service.  While  designed 
to  eliminate  unscrupulous  and  mis¬ 
leading  advertisements,  it  endanger¬ 
ed  all  legitimate  repair  advertise¬ 
ments  until  the  change  was  made. 

Glove  Returns 

After  six  months  of  conferences, 
the  Glove  Code  Authority  has  at 
last  submitted  to  the  Administration 
an  amendment  of  the  returns  section 
of  the  Leather  and  Woolen  Knit 
Glove  Code,  which  is  designed  to 
eliminate  the  unfair  restrictions  on 
glove  returns. 

Although  not  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  proposed,  return  of  defective 
merchandise  will  be  possible  except 
when  goods  were  obviously  misused 
in  the  wearing.  The  Glove  Code 
Authority  is  also  proposing  stand¬ 
ardized  terms  at  6/10/e.o.m.  The 
hearing  was  held  August  3rd. 

*  *  *  * 

N.  R.  A.  has  now  approved  492 
basic  codes  and  85  supplementary 
codes.  Of  these  retailers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  264.  A  decision  must  still 
l)e  made  by  the  Administration  with¬ 
in  the  next  thirty  days  on  nearly 
300  pending  codes  and  supplements. 
Retailers  are  interested  in  130  of 
these. 

Radio  manufacturers  have  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the 
Electrical  Manufacturing  Code  and 
organize  a  code  of  their  own. 


Duplicating  and  Mailing  Code 
The  Association  joined  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  business  houses  and  ad¬ 
vertising  organizations  in  protesting 
the  code  for  the  Duplicating  and 
Mailing  Industiy  which  proposes  to 
include  under  its  code,  all  multiple 
mailing  activities  in  private  offices 
where  the  work  is  large  enough  to 
require  the  full  time  of  one  operator. 
It  is  believed  that  this  code  will  be 
limited,  however,  to  regulation  of 
commercial  organization  only. 

Undergarment  and  Negligee 
Returns 

The  Undergarment  and  Negligee 
Code  Authority  is  seeking  to  have 
the  returns  section  of  the  approved 
code  modified  so  that  returns  of 
worn  or  washed  garments  may  be 
refused.  This  regulation  was  elimin¬ 
ated  when  the  code  was  approved, 
and  the  Association  has  now  filed 
another  protest  against  permitting 
such  an  amendment. 

The  Protective  Committee 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
coming  pledges  of  continued  sup¬ 
port  by  retailers  for  the  activities 
of  the  Retailers’  Protective  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  Mr.  Walter  N.  Roths¬ 
child  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  is 
Chairman.  The  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  is  increasingly  rec¬ 
ognized  as  retailers  experience*  the 
results  of  codes  now  in  operation. 

Custom  Fur  Manufacturing 
A  supplement  to  the  Retail  Code 
controlling  the  activities  of  custom 
fur  retailers  was  given  a  hearing 
July  31st.  The  servicing,  repair  and 
custom  tailoring  of  fur  garments 
will  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  supplement  rather  than  the 
Fur  Manufacturing  Code. 

Differentials  Under  Wholesale 
Code 

N.R.A.  has  assured  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  every  proposed  differential 
under  the  Wholesale  Code  must  be 
submitted  to  public  hearing  before 
approval.  Opportunity  will  thus  be 
given  for  retailers  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  from  price  fixing  plans  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  wholesalers  who  seek 
to  control  retail  relations  with  manu¬ 
facturers  under  this  differential 
plan. 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Aging  Analysis 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


Method  of  Aging: 

While  this  may  be  familiar  to  you 
I  feel  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  explain  in  detail  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  first  step  leading  to 
the  proper  analysis. 

On  the  first  of  each  month  your 
accounts  receivable  department  is 
ready  to  turn  over  the  ledger  to  en¬ 
able  you  to  get  your  basis  for  aging. 
You  therefore  immediately  set  up 
your  collection  cards,  both  active  and 
balanced,  in  the  same  strict  order  as 
the  accounts  receivable  ledger  break¬ 
down. 

Depending  upon  the  number  of 
employees  doing  the  work,  the  col¬ 
lection  cards  are  divided  into  groups 
corresponding  to  your  ledgers.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  process  all  collection  cards 
are  brought  up  to  date  as  to  charges 
and  credits,  so  that  the  balance  on 
each  collection  card  is  the  same  as 
that  on  the  ledger  sheet.  In  trans¬ 
ferring  the  balance  or  posting  the 
cash  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
age  the  account  at  this  time.  It  is 
advisable  to  complete  this  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  avoid  delay  and  to 
prevent  confusion  in  the  accounts 
receivable  department. 

You  now  proceed  to  age  your  ac¬ 
counts.  A  columnar  sheet  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  headed  as  follows : 

3  mos.  4  mos.  5  mos.  6  mos. 
Prior  months  Attorney  &  Suspense 

If  Attorney  and  Suspense  accounts 
are  segregated  in  a  separate  led¬ 
ger  it  is  not  necessary  to  age  them, 
using  the  control  balance  of  your 
ledger  for  this  caption. 

From  each  card  will  be  entered  in 
the  proper  column  the  net  amount 
due  for  the  various  months.  All 
amounts  prior  to  the  sixth  month 
are  entered  in  either  of  the  two  col¬ 
umns  headed  Prior  or  Attorney  and 
Suspense,  respectively. 

As  the  cards  are  aged  they  are 
segregated  for  dunning  purposes 
into  the  various  groups,  according 
to  the  oldest  month  outstanding. 
An  account  past  due,  say,  3,  4  or  5 
months  would  go  into  the  5  months 
group.  This  facilitates  analysis  and 
permits  of  a  quicker  collection  effort 
on  accounts  receiving  the  same  or 
similar  letter  or  treatment. 


Having  now  aged  all  accounts 
three  months  and  older,  the  cur¬ 
rent  month’s  charges  are  then  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  total  of  accounts  aged 
plus  the  current  month’s  charges, 
deducted  from  the  general  ledger  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  balance,  gives  the 
amount  to  be  used  for  the  second 
month — the  second  month  being  a 
forced  balance. 

The  aging  is  then  complete,  and 
is  set  up  as  follows: 

Aging  Summary  as  of  April  3C)th 
would  show  the  following: 


Deferred  account  aging  is  almost 
identical  with  the  regular  account 
aging,  with  this  exception,  that  de¬ 
ferred  accounts  are  aged  from  one 
month  through  to  six  months  de¬ 
linquency  ;  the  total  of  these  ac¬ 
counts,  plus  Attorney  and  Suspense, 
deducted  from  the  deferred  ledger 
accounts  receivable  balance,  will 
give  the  amount  representing  “Ac¬ 
counts  Not  Due’’  which  is  the 
forced  balance.  You  are  concerned 
with  the  past  due  installments  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  the  months  in 
which  they  should  have  been  paid. 

It  is  advisable  to  show  on  your 
deferred  collection  cards  the  amount 
past  due  by  months  and  the  total 
unpaid  balance,  even  though  it  may 
be  due  in  part  only. 

To  Summarize: 

1 .  The  Basis  for  Aging  is  the  collec¬ 
tion  card.  This  is  a  mechanical 
drawing  off  of  information,  with 
the  balance  broken  down  by 
months  from  the  ledger  sheet  to 
the  collection  card. 

2.  Recapitulation — This  is  the  cler¬ 
ical  detail  work  of  drawing  off 
the  outstanding  balance  by 


months  from  the  collection  cards 
in  the  most  simple  manner  pos¬ 
sible  classified  as  to  age. 

3.  Interpretation  of  the  Summary: 

a.  The  aging  is  then  set  on  a 
comparable  basis,  with  the 
same  month  of  the  previous 
year. 

b.  From  the  trends  shown  by 
your  analysis  a  review  can  be 
made  from  the  collection 
cards  of  the  indicated  weak 
spots. 

c.  The  credit  and  collection  pol¬ 
icy  is  being  currently  revised 
in  these  age  classifications  as 
regards  further  extension  of 
credit.  An  intelligent  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  for  the  future 
handling  of  the  account 


through  refers,  stops,  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  and  special 
letters. 

d.  Review  is  also  possible  of 
Prior,  Suspense  and  Attor¬ 
ney  accounts  each  month  for 
analysis  of  bad  debt  loss  con¬ 
tent. 

Standard  Plan  of  Aging: 

For  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
trend  of  your  accounts  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  months  it  is  advisable  to  set  up 
a  standard  plan  of  aging,  to  see  how 
closely  your  store  conforms  to  this. 
We  have  set  up  the  following: 

1  and  2  months  75.0% 

3  “  10.0% 

4  “  7.0% 

■  5  “  2.5% 

6  “  .5% 

Prior  “  5.0% 


Total  100.0% 

These  figures  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  our  consolidated  agings — and 
we  find  that  they  conform  generally, 
showing  only  net  difference  of  1.8% 
to  2.0%.  The  agings  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  stores  are  then  checked  to 


1  Month 

(April  net  sales) 

2  Months 

(Forced  Balance,  after  deducting  the  sum  of  all 
other  months  from  total)  (March  Balance) 

3  Months 

(February  Balance  Aged  from  collection  cards 

4  “ 

(January  Balance)  “  “  “  “ 

5  “ 

(December  Balance  “  “  “  “ 

6  “ 

(November  Balance  “  “  “  “ 

Prior 

«  ((  tt 

Attorney  &  Suspense — Aged  from  cards,  or  balance  taken  from 
separate  ledger. 
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see  how  closely  they  conform,  and 
where  there  is  a  wide  variance  the 
attention  of  the  store  is  directed  to 
it  for  action. 

Benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Analysis: 

Because  there  is  a  tendency  to 
take  for  granted  that  slow  moving 
accounts  will  continue  to  follow 
such  trend  through  the  life  of  the 
account,  the  aging  permits  of  an 
educational  method  to  produce  in 
the  mind  of  the  customer  a  sincere 
desire  to  cooperate  with  the  store. 
If  customers  respect  the  policy  and 
character  of  the  store  in  which  they 
purchase  they  can  also  be  ap¬ 
proached  to  respect  terms.  The  anal¬ 
ysis  forcibly  brings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Credit  Manager  at  an  early 
date  how  the  accounts  in  the  various 
months  are  paying. 

We  believe  in  facing  the  facts. 
Liberal  credit  does  not  mean  taking 
undue  risks,  and  where  Credit  Man¬ 
agers  find  that  their  judgment  has 
been  wrong  they  should  promptly 
recognize  the  condition.  If  this  is 
done  in  time  it  will  prevent  pyra¬ 
miding  of  bad  accounts. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  prepare  a 
list  of  accounts  with  large  balances, 
any  part  of  which  is  six  months  past 
due.  This  not  only  can  be  used  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Collection  De¬ 
partment  but  is  available  to  assist 
our  representatives  in  their  store 
audits. 

In  one  store  they  prepare  month¬ 
ly  from  the  ledger  sheets  a  list  of 
accounts  with  balances  over  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  the  Credit 
Manager  personally  handles  with 
the  idea  of  preventing  these  from 
going  into  the  Collection  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  has  proven  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

When  properly  systematized  the 
aging  of  accounts  is  not  difficult  and 
the  executive  is  enabled  from  the 
analysis  to  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
accounts  are  moving.  Slow  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  worked  with  the 
idea  of  an  early  termination  of  the 
delinquency. 

It  is  possible  to  study  further  to 
see  if  the  credit  status  remains  the 
same  and  if  the  general  conduct  of 
the  account  continues  satisfactory. 
If  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  instead  of  in  full, 
you  are  in  a  position  to  correct  this 
through  special  letters. 

The  aging  analysis  enables  you  to 
see  what  new  accounts  are  coming 
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into  the  six  months  classification 
during  the  current  month,  and  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  prevent  this 
by  attacking  your  problem  in  the 
earlier  months.  For  instance,  if 
you  had  $20,000  four  months  old, 
or  7.5%  of  your  total  outstanding 
last  year,  and  $30,000,  or  8.6%  this 
year,  the  percentage  of  increase  be¬ 
ing  greater  in  relation  to  the  total 
volume  outstanding,  you  have  a  very 
definite  problem  in  that  section  of 
your  accounts  receivables. 

It  is  also  possible  to  segregate 
the  older  accounts  for  the  personal 
attention  of  the  Credit  Manager,  per¬ 
mitting  the  junior  executives  to 
work  the  accounts  up  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  four  months.  Accounts  with 
lialances  over  this  period  require 
special  consideration,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  most  effective  effort  can  be 
put  forth  to  liquidate  the  outstand¬ 
ing  indebtedness  and  retain  the  good 
will  of  the  customer. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment 
from  this  subject,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  the  proper  handling  of 
these  accounts  is  so  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  resumption  of  ad¬ 
ditional  charge  purchases,  either 
while  the  account  is  being  collected 
or  after  it  has  been  paid,  that  special 
consideration  for  charge  account 
promotion  is  very  essential. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  effort 
put  forth  and  the  expense  incurred 
in  obtaining  new  accounts.  If  the 
same  attention  were  given  to  reviv¬ 
ing  the  accounts  already  on  the 
books  the  results  would  more  than 
justify  the  effort. 

Detailed  Collection  Analysis: 

To  go  a  step  further  in  our  aging 
analysis,  it  is  possible  to  follow  the 
trend  of  collections,  by  particular 
months,  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
or  any  longer  period  if  so  desired. 
For  example,  we  know  how  much 
is  collected  on  our  January  accounts 
during  February,  and  for  each 
month  thereafter  through  to  June, 
and  how  much  has  been  left  uncol¬ 
lected  on  the  original  January 
charges.  This  is  done  as  follows: 
The  balance  of  the  January  accounts 
shown  on  the  February  aging  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  original  Jantiary 
charges  as  per  the  January  aging. 
On  the  March  aging  the  January 
balance  (now  three  months  old)  is 
deducted  from  the  January  balance 
shown  on  the  February  aging.  This 
operation  for  January  is  carried 
through  to  June,  as  these  accounts 
now  become  six  months  old.  You 


then  record  the  amount  and  percent¬ 
age  remaining  uncollected  against 
the  original  January  charges. 

By  spreading  this  record  over  a 
columnar  sheet  you  have  before  you 
a  detailed  collection  analysis,  which 
will  disclose  immediately  any  weak¬ 
ness  should  it  exist.  It  is  then  jws- 
sible  to  study  these  trends  more 
closely. 

Reserve  Analysis: 

A  monthly  aging  summary  per¬ 
mits  of  setting  up  a  reserve  percent¬ 
age  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
linquent  outstandings.  From  this 
aging  analysis  can  be  determined 
what  accounts  should  be  considered 
for  charge  off.  When  an  account  is 
a  year  old  or  older  it  is  a  prospect 
to  lie  seriously  considered  as  to 
value.  Therefore  it  is  well  for  the 
management,  controller,  credit  and 
collection  managers  to  scrutinize 
carefully  each  account  in  this  clas¬ 
sification  and  consider  it  in  the  same 
category  as  slow  moving  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Guess  work  in  this  action  is  cost¬ 
ly  because  an  account  definitely  bad 
a  year  old  and  older  most  certainly 
will  not  greatly  improve  in  per¬ 
centage  of  value  later  on.  Very  of¬ 
ten  the  Controller  and  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  will  decide  which  accounts  in 
the  earlier  months  have  not  proven 
worthy  to  retain,  and  then  again  you 
get  l)ack  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
account.  In  determining  from  the 
analysis  what  action  should  be  taken, 
it  is  an  individual  problem  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  type  of  store  and  con¬ 
dition  of  accounts.  This  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  whether  they  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  industrial,  agricultural  or 
any  other  cause  having  a  distinct 
bearing  in  a  community. 

Having  decided  what  should  be 
done  it  seems  a  good  practice  to 
charge  off  each  month.  However, 
if  it  is  the  custom  to  accumulate  or 
charge  off  quarte£^  or  semi-annu¬ 
ally,  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
that.  The  prinicpal  object  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  duplication  of  work  by  deter¬ 
mining  at  once  and  putting  into  its 
proper  division  what  disposition  you 
are  going  to  make  of  an  account. 

Instead  of  making  a  hasty  survey 
at  a  given  period  of  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  accounts  for  a  charge  off,  it 
permits  of  more  mature  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  smaller  number  monthly, 
and  invariably  it  will  be  found  pos¬ 
sible  to  salvage  some  of  these  ac¬ 
counts  without  recourse  to  a  charge 
ofiE. 

It  is  appreciated  that  custom  plays 
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an  important  part  in  stores’  opera¬ 
tions.  Therefore  the  formula  for 
all  stores  is  not  the  same.  But  re¬ 
gardless  of  this,  monthly  aging  per¬ 
mits  of  a  gradual  education  rather 
than  hasty  decision. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that : 

1.  Having  aged  your  accounts  and 
definitely  decided  from  your  an¬ 
alysis  what  is  good  and  what  is 
bad,  that  it  is  advisable  to  set  up 
adequate  reserve. 

2.  That  there  should  be  a  definite 
period  when  an  account  should 
be  seriously  considered  as  to  its 
book  value. 

3.  -  Having  arrived  at  this  conclus¬ 

ion  definite  decision  should  lie 
made. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  delay  such 
action  beyond  reason,  and  the  basis 
for  this  is  the  hopeful  idea  that 
somehow  the  accounts  will  be  paid. 
The  person  who  extends  credit 
quite  naturally  likes  to  believe  his 
or  her  judgment  was  correct  and 
that  it  will  be  borne  out  by  collec¬ 
tions. 

To  make  an  honest  analysis  and 
then  have  the  courage  to  face  it 


does  not  mean  you  will  suffer  either 
in  loss  of  potential  business  or  from 
the  necessity  of  a  charge  off.  You 
should  be  able  to  retain  the  good 
will  and  the  recovery  of  the  appar¬ 
ently  lost  account  through  a  firm, 
considerate  and  understanding  fol 
low  up.  Placing  the  proper  valu¬ 
ation  on  the  accounts  avoids  their 
accumulating  in  the  following  year. 
If  afterwards  these  accounts  are 
collected  they  can  be  credited  to  the 
reserve.  It  always  seems  sounder 
to  follow  this  procedure  than  to  de¬ 
lay  matters  and  be  too  optimistically 
expectant  of  recoveries. 

In  conclusion,  the  advantages 
from  aging  as  I  see  them  are; 

1.  You  have  a  monthly  analysis 
with  a  corresponding  comparison 
of  the  same  conditions  for  the 
previous  year. 

2.  You  are  able  to  determine  what 
per  cent  is  in  the  various  classi¬ 
fications  and  from  month  to 
month  you  can  tell  if  the  trend 
of  these  accounts  is  increasing 
or  decreasing. 

3.  You  are  able  to  decide  monthly 
if  there  is  a  weakness  and  to 
pick  up  immediately  the  collec¬ 


tion  effort  without  waiting  to 
reach  this  in  the  regular  course 
of  dunning  all  your  accounts. 

4.  You  know  definitely  if  the  re¬ 
serve  required  is  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  your  older  accounts, 
permitting  of  an  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  in  your  provision  if  the 
condition  warrants. 

5.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
effect  a  saving  in  collection  ex¬ 
pense,  because  by  immediately 
following  up  the  slow  accounts 
it  permits  O'f  an  earlier  liquida¬ 
tion,  thereby  eliminating  the  need 
for  further  collection  effort 
which  would  entail  writing  let¬ 
ters  telephone  calls  or  outside 
collectors. 

6.  You  have  greater  strength  when 
you  follow  the  facts,  and  we  l)e- 
lieve  the  trend  of  the  movement 
in  your  accounts  can  only  he  fol¬ 
lowed  from  monthly  aging. 

We  have  found  that  the  benefit 
to  he  derived  from  such  aging  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  enable  us 
to  intelligently  analyze  all  of  our 
accounts,  and  face  the  true  condi¬ 
tion.  permitting  of  a  frank  decision 
as  to  w’hat  action  should  he  taken. 


Joint  Management  Proceedings 

AVAILABLE 

^OVERING  all  talks  and  discussion  presented  at  Management  Sessions  of 
Store  Management,  Traffic  and  Personnel  Groups  and  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association. 

Also  imlude  speeches  and  discussion  presented  at  special  session  for 
Smaller  Volume  Stores. 

Over  one  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of  specific  and  constructive  information 
on  Management  operations.  Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies  sold.  Less  than 
100  copies  now  available.  Price  to  member  stores — $3.00  per  copy;  non-members 
— $5.00  each.  Order  your  copy  now  from 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

." .  •  ■  i;  ■  fi''  ; . 
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Training  Executives  in  the 
Handling  of  People 

{^Continued  from  page  21) 


The  first  case  recital  was  to  be  given 
immediately  after  the  lecture  and 
followed  by  a  ten-minute  discussion, 
then  the  second  case,  and  again  dis¬ 
cussion,  and'  so  on.  We  asked,  in 
planning  the  case  recitals,  that  two 
of  the  executives  give  us  examples 
where  results  were  favorable  and 
one,  an  example  which  resulted  un¬ 
favorably.  It  was  a  little  bit  difficult 
at  first  to  get  executives  to  stand  up 
and  report  a  case  out  of  their  own 
experience,  where  the  result  had 
l)een  unfavorable  to  the  store,  but  we 
did  succeed  in  getting  just  such  in¬ 
stances. 

We  have  repeated  the  course 
every  Spring  and  Fall  since  the 
Spring  of  1931. 

Lessons  1  and  2 — Executive 
Qualities 

In  the  administration  of  the  rat¬ 
ing  system  of  the  store  every  em¬ 
ployee,  with  the  exception  of  the 
General  Manager,  is  rated.  There  is 
a  list  of  ten  qualities  on  which  exe¬ 
cutives  are  rated  quarterly  and  a  list 
of  ten  other  qualities  on  which  non¬ 
executives  are  rated  quarterly.  Sales¬ 
people  are  rated  monthly.  The  ten 
executive  qualities  are  used  as  sub¬ 
ject-matter  for  ftresentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  fii^i:  meetings  of  every 
executive  training  course  because 
these  qualities  should  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  performance  of  every 
executive  function.  Constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  qualities  and  repeated 
explanation  of  them,  fix  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  executive  job  performance, 
and  make  possible  a  uniform  execu¬ 
tive  practice.  One  of  the  most  des¬ 
tructive  influences  bearing  on  em¬ 
ployee  morale  is  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  practices  of  the  executives  of 
an  organization.  When  the  buyer 
says  this,  and  the  section  manager 
says  that,  what  is  the  salesperson 
to  do?  So  the  ten  executive  quali¬ 
ties  provided  the  subject  matter  for 
the  first  meetings  of  the  course  in 
Personnel  Supervision. 

At  the  first  meeting  we  talked  of 
Health,  Integrity,  Loyalty,  Courage 
and  Industry — ^how  to  recognize  the 
possession  of  these  qualities  in 
others  and  in  ourselves;  how  to  an¬ 


alyze  them ;  how  to  develop  them. 
Then,  case  recitals  were  given  by 
three  members  of  the  group — illus¬ 
trating  a  demonstration  of  posses¬ 
sion  of  three  of  these  qualities.  At 
the  second  meeting  we  talked 
of  Initiative,  Inquiry,  Judgment, 
Teaching  Ability  and  Executive 
.Ability  and  discussed  three  cases 
illustrating  executive  use  of  three 
of  these  qualities. 

Lesson  3 — The  Business 
Relationship 

Tlie  subject  of  the  third  meeting 
was  “The  Business  Relationship" — 
management’s  responsibility,  the 
executive's  responsibility,  and  the 
subordinate’s  responsibility  in  this 
relationship.  Management’s  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  determine  policies  and 
then  to  explain  them  to  the  execu¬ 
tives — policies  that  will  provide  care 
for  the  individual  and  support  for 
the  group.  The  executive’s  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  interpret  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  the  subordinate,  the  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  management  and  to 
jirotect  management’s  invesment  in 
the  worker.  In  presenting  the 
executive’s  responsibility,  a  report 
was  given  on  the  amount  of  yearly 
investment  in  human  effort  and  the 
best  means  of  guarding  that  invest¬ 
ment  by  helping  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  employees — (every  time  an 
executive  rates  an  employe  he  is 
helping  the  employment  office  raise 
the  standard  for  employment) — by 
the  proper  placement  and  induction 
of  employees  and  through  their  con¬ 
tinuous  training  and  supervision. 
The  subordinate’s  resoonsibility  in 
this  business  situation  is  to  under¬ 
stand  the  business  contract — work 
for  wages.  Again  we  had  three  case 
recitals — one  showing  management’s 
responsibility,  another,  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  and  a  third,  the  subordinate’s 
responsibility. 

Lesson  4 — Training 

-At  the  fourth  meeting  we  were 
ready  to  begin  a  much  more  detailed 
consideration  of  the  executive’^ 
actual  handling  of  the  individual 
worker.  The  subject  for  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  training — how  the  execu¬ 


tive  might  help  in  teaching  each  sub¬ 
ordinate  his  job  duties,  the  tremen¬ 
dous  force  of  good  example  as  one 
method  of  training,  the  inadvis¬ 
ability  of  trusting  to  that  method 
entirely,  and  the  use  of  precept  and 
demonstration.  We  discussed  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction.  In  a  single 
hour  one  cannot  convert  forty  exe¬ 
cutives  into  forty  teachers.  But  we 
could  and  did  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  responsibilities  attached  to  the 
teaching  job  and  of  the  need  for 
understanding  and  applying  basic 
pedagogical  principles. 

It  is  our  practice  to  aid  execu¬ 
tives  in  formulating  training  plans 
through  group  discussion  and  the 
presentation  of  model  lessons  when¬ 
ever  a  storewide  bit  of  training,  in¬ 
volving  the  help  of  all  executives, 
needs  to  be  done.  For  example — a 
recent  survey  of  customer  attitude 
provided  us  with  a  list  of  twenty- 
one  acts  of  salesjieople  which  did 
not  engender  goodwill.  Our  task 
was  to  take  some  action  that  would 
result  in  the  discontinuance  of  these 
goodwill-destroying  acts  of  the  sales- 
jieople  and  would  lead  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  practices  that  would  win 
goodwill.  The  survey  provided  us 
with  no  magic  formula  for  achieving 
this  and  so  the  help  of  assistant 
buyers  and  section  managers  was 
enlisted  in  holding  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  in  every  selling  department. 
These  executives  met  in  small 
groups  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Training  Department  drew  up  a  plan 
that  required  three  months’  time  for 
administration.  Projects  like  the 
one  just  outlined,  where  executives 
are  helped  with  training  plans,  are 
frequent  in  occurrence  but  the  time 
allowed  for  developing  them  is  too 
short  to  permit  of  any  consideration 
of  principles.  The  hour  and  a  half 
meeting  devoted  to  training  in  this 
course  in  Personnel  Supervision 
was,  therefore,  used  to  advantage. 

V  y . 

Lesson  5 — The  Rating  Plan 

The  fifth  meeting  was  given'  over 
to  a  study  of  the  rating  of  the  store 
— the  value  to  the  organization,  to 
the  executive  and  to  the  subordinate 
of  a  periodic  measurement  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Discussion  of  the  use  of 
ratings  led  the  group  very  naturally 
to  an  interest  in  commendation  and 
correction — the  subjects  for  the  two 
following  meetings.  At  this  point 
in  the  course,  the  group  appreciated 
that  they  were  now  dealing  with  that 
part  of  the  executive’s  task  in  sup¬ 
ervising  that  affected  employee 
morale  to  a  great  degree. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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Lesson  6 — Commendation 

In  the  discussion  of  commenda¬ 
tion,  at  the  sixth  meeting,  we 
stressed  its  value  as  evidence  of 
recognition,  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  assurance,  of  forming  habits, 
and  of  providing  stimulation  to 
greater  effort.  We  considered  the 
best  method  of  commending  a 
worker  and  the  wisest  choice  of 
time  and  place  for  doing  it.  We 
spoke  of  the  harmful  effect  on  other 
workers  of  public  commendation 
and  agreed  that  it  can  be  as  destruc¬ 
tive  of  morale  as  public  correction. 

Lesson  7 — Correction 

At  the  meeting  on  correction,  the 
seventh  in  the  series,  the  importance 
of  a  complete  explanation  by  the 
executive  and  a  hearing  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate’s  side  of  the  story,  were 
stressed.  The  value  of  observation 
of  the  subordinate  after  correction 
for  effects  on  production,  and  the 
need  for  a  follow-up  interview  were 
two  other  factors  discussed.  One 
of  the  most  important  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  class  after  these 
meetings  on  commendation  and  cor¬ 
rection  was  that  the  cardinal  sin  of 
an  executive  is  impairing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  worker  through  un¬ 
merited  praise  or  undeserved  fault¬ 
finding. 

Lesson  8 — Promotion 

At  the  eighth  meeting  we  consid¬ 
ered  promotion.  The  two  reasons 
for  promotion — ^the  organization’s 
need  for  filling  a  job  and  the  work¬ 
er’s  for  continual  growth — were 
analyzed.  Ways  were  discussed  of 
promoting  workers  through  in¬ 
creased  responsibility  on  the  present 
job,  through  increased  wage,  and 
through  transfer  to  another  job 
allowing  greater  scof)e  for  demon¬ 
strating  working  ability.  It  became 
apparent  during  this  meeting  that 
executives  had  to  know  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
work  and  the  duties  of  practically 
every  job  in  the  organization,  if 
they  were  to  aid  management  in 
placing  the  right  worker  in  each 
job. 

Lesson  9 — Dismissals 

Employment  termination  was  the 
subject  of  the  ninth  meeting.  There 
are  only  three  reasons  for  closing 
out  a  worker :  one — there  is  no 
longer  any  work  to  be  done ;  two — 
the  worker  cannot  do  the  work; 
three — for  some  reason  he  will  not 


do  it.  Our  store  policy  is  to  let  the 
worker  know  at  the  time  of  em¬ 
ployment  if  the  job  is  to  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  one.  Then  when  work  ter¬ 
minates  and  you  just  don’t  need  so 
many  people,  the  situation  is  easy 
enough  to  handle.  But  the  other  two 
situations  are  different,  and  often 
difficult  matters  to  handle  and  we 
spent  the  whole  meeting  discussing 
them,  stressing,  of  course,  what  Mr. 
Allen  pointed  out  in  his  address,  that 
every  person  who  goes  through  your 
employment  office  and  out  again  and 
those  who  hold  short-time  jobs  and 
are  out  again,  can  be  a  very  good 
advertisement  for  the  store  or  the 
contrary.  We  discussed  at  consider¬ 
able  length  and  in  detail  the  dis¬ 
missal  interview  and  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  conducting  it  so  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  would  leave  the  store  with 
their  self-resi>ect  intact  and  good¬ 
will  toward  us  unimpaired. 

Lesson  10 — ^Summary  and 
Questionnaire 

Our  last  meeting  was  devoted  to 
a  summary  of  the  subject  matter 
covered  in  the  course.  A  biblio- 
raphy  of  the  newer  and  better 
writings  on  industrial  leadership 
was  given  to  each  member  of  the 
group.  From  “Personal  Leadership 
in  Industry’’  by  Craig  and  Charters, 
we  took  a  questionnaire  on  sixteen 
leadership  qualities  and  had  copies 
made  of  it.  The  questionnaires  were 
distributed  at  this  meeting  and  the 
members  of  the  class  were  asked  to 
take  them  home  and  fill  them  out, 
thereby  rating  themselves  on  leader¬ 
ship. 

Executive  Rating 

The  first  leadership  quality  in  the 
questionnaire  is  “Forcefulness’’  and 
the  questions  are : 

a.  “Do  I  give  my  orders  properly 
and  see  that  they  are  followed 
out,  maintaining  a  businesslike 
attitude  constantly? 

b.  Do  I  keep  in  touch  with  the 
efforts  of  my  people  so  that  I 
know  how  well  each  is  working? 

c.  Do  I  preserve  the  right  balance 
between  too  much  sternness  and 
too  much  familiarity?’’ 

If  questions  like  these  are  an¬ 
swered  fairly,  they  will  reveal  the 
degree  to  which  the  person  being 
rated  demonstrates  the  possession  of 
these  qualities.  The  members  of  the 
class  were  asked  to  rate  themselves 
according  to  our  rating  scale,  from 


ten  to  zero,  and  using  that  scale, 
with  which  they  were  all  thoroughly 
familiar,  to  ask  these  questions 
about  themselves  in  their  handling  of 
people,  and  to  do  this  preferably  at 
home.  Then  it  was  suggested  that 
they  take  the  questionnaire  to  their 
superiors  and  ask  for  a  second  rat¬ 
ing.  After  we  had  completed  this 
course  twice  and  eighty  executives  in 
the  store  had  been  through  it,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  major  and  senior  exe¬ 
cutives  in  the  organization  had  used 
the  questionnaire  and  so  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  rating  the  junior  executives. 

We  asked  the  executives  who 
rated  others  to  grant  an  interview 
to  the  one  rated,  explaining  why  he 
had  been  given  each  score.  Then, 
the  person  who  had  been  rated  took 
the  questionnaire  back  to  his  own 
office  and  entered  in  the  second 
column  the  rating  he  had  given  him¬ 
self  before  his  superior  had  talked 
with  him.  The  third  step  was  to 
telephone  the  training  office  and 
say,  “  I  have  my  rating  and  my  sup¬ 
erior’s  rating  and  I  am  ready  for 
my  final  interview.’’  In  the  third 
column  he  then  entered  an  average 
between  the  self-rating  and  the  sup- 
rior's  rating.  That  figure  repre¬ 
sented  an  estimate  of  the  individu¬ 
al’s  leadership  performance  that 
probably  was  not  far  from  being 
what  his  subordinates  judged  him 
to  be.  We  had  a  final  interview  with 
each  member  of  the  class  going  over 
the  scores  one  at  a  time,  seeing  how 
the  picture  of  each  executive  as  he 
handled  people  on  the  job  developed 
bit  by  bit.  Finally,  we  arrived  at  a 
total  average  figure  that  showed 
whether  or  not  that  executive’s 
achievement  had  been  forty-eight 
per  cent  or  sixty-one  per  cent  or 
some  other  percentage.  We  rarely 
found  one  with  a  final  average  of 
over  seventy.  It  is  amazing  how 
certain  weaknesses  will  show  up  in 
answer  after  answer  to  a  question¬ 
naire  of  this  kind.  When  we  finish¬ 
ed  the  rating,  we  could  completely 
summarize  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strength  of  the  individual  executive 
in  his  handling  of  people. 

We  believe  that  the  course  in  Per¬ 
sonnel  Supervision  and  the  system 
of  executive  rating  have  raised  the 
leadership  in  our  store  to  a  point 
where  we  can  say  of  it  that  it  is 
better  in  quality,  more  uniform  in 
kind  and  more  potent  in  effect  than 
it  was  formerly  because  we  have  not 
left  to  chance  the  training  of  our 
executives.  And  we  know  that 
trained  executives  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  maintaining  good 
employee  morale. 
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THIS  ONE  KEY  returns  the  carriaga  to  tha  storting  position, 
or  on  intarmadiota  point,  ond  spocas  to  tha  naxt  writing  lina.  With 
thasa  movamants  of  tha  corrioga  controllad  from  tha  kayboord,  tha 
rasult  is  fostar,  aosiar  typing. 


Burroughs  Electric  Carriage  Typewriter  saves  the 
waste  motions  formerly  required  to  push  the  car¬ 
riage  back  by  hand.  A  built-in  motor  returns  the 
carriage  and  spaces  automatically  to  the  next 
writing  line.  Shifting  for  capitals  is  also  electric. 
The  keyboard,  the  size,  and  the  shape  of  this  new 
typewriter  are  standard.  There  is  no  new  typing 
touch  to  learn.  Telephone  the  locaj  Burroughs 
office  for  demonstration  or  descriptive  folder. 


Typewriter  Division  •  BURROUGHS  ADDiNG  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  Detroit,  Michigan 

E  L  E^Tm^XA^RTAG  E  ^ 
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New  N.  R.  A.  Policies  Tend  to 
Free  Price  Controls 


of  the  paper  and  paper  products 
codes  and  the  Paint  and  Varnish 
Code.  We  proposed  in  all  our  briefs 
against  such  codes,  that  the  actual 
market  value  of  material  should  be 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


of  15%  on  his  filed  prices  in  mak¬ 
ing  Government  bids,  and  intimated 
in  a  statement  that  thereafter  such 
reduced  prices  should  be  available  to 
the  general  public. 

Coupled  with  this,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  announced  a  new  so-called 
“emergency  clause”  w’hich  would 
prevent  an  Industry  establishing 
fixed  minimum  prices  except  for 
specific  articles  and  then  only  after 
a  hearing  in  which  it  was  j^roved 
that  an  emergency  existed  on  that 
particular  commodity.  These  mini¬ 
mum  prices  were  limited  by  the  code 
clause  to  stated  articles  for  specific 
periods  of  time. 

As  important  as  these  new  polici-  s 
may  become  in  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  freeze  prices  at  high 
levels,  other  practices  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  codes  for  the  control  of 
prices  that  the  Association  again  and 
again  pointed  out,  had  the  effect  of 
promoting  much  higher  prices  than 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  code. 

Discrimination  Among  Customers 

Particularly  objecthmable  to  re¬ 
tailers  were  those  provisions  mi  codes 
which  gave  the  Industry  a  right  to 
classify  the  customers  arbitrarily 
through  the  Code  Authority  and 
specify  that  one  type  of  customer 
could  get  a  certain  discount  and  an¬ 
other  type  of  customer  must  be  given 
a  lower  discount.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  this  resulted  in  a  situation 
when  on  purchases  of  the  same 
quantities  and  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  chain  stores  and  mail  order 


A  ruling  of  the  N.  R.  A.  on  July 
20th  now  forbids  unfair  classifica¬ 
tion  of  customers  by  code  authori¬ 
ties.  It  states  expressly  that  indivi¬ 
dual  members  of  an  industry  may 
now  make  their  own  classification  of 
customers  in  accordance  with  their 
own  judgment  but  no  code  authority 
may  establish  uniform  or  stipulated 
juices,  discounts  or  differentials,  or 
establish  resale  j^rice  maintenance, 
eliminate  or  supjiress,  or  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  any  customer  or  class 
of  customers. 

Association  Program  on 
Discrimination 

This  has  wide,^)read  significance 
because  it  means  that  every  code  in 
which  an  arhitrayy  discrimination 
has  resulted  frOTu  code  authority 
classification  is  n?hy  subject  to  re¬ 
view  where  sjiecific  proof  can  he 
given  that  these  classifications  have 
resulted  in  unfair  discrimination.  It 
will  be  part  of  the  Association’s 
function  to  present  cases  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  urge  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  enforce  this  new  policy 
in  these  approved  codes  where  it 
may  l)e  shown  that  unfair  conditions 
have  developed. 

“Below  Cost”  Clauses 

Another  price  control  device 
which  the  Association  attacked  from 
tlie  very  beginning  of  code  making 
last  Fail  is  the  “below  cost”  clause 
in  which  factors  specified  as  part  of 
the  cost  actually  result  in  mandatory 
extra  profits  to  certain  members  of 


the  factor  used  in  figuring  cost. 
N.  R.  A.  in  its  July  20th  announce¬ 
ment  has  adopted  this  principle  and 
now  states  that  the  N.  R.  A.  policy 
favors  “cost  or  market  whichever  is 
lower”,  as  the  normal  basis  for  valu¬ 
ation  of  materials  whenever  they  ap- 
j)ear  in  the  cost  formulas  which  have 
l)een  provided  in  approved  codes. 

“This  policy  has  been  adopted,” 
says  the  N.  R.  A.  announcement, 
“instead  of  eitlier  market  or  cost  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  provisions  which 
require  artificial  mandatory  profits 
to  those  who  have  accumulated  in¬ 
ventories  at  low  prices  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  shifting  the  formula 
for  cost  from  time  to  time  to  the 
basis  which  is  at  the  moment  most 
favorable  to  industry  in  view  of 
current  market  conditions.” 

Although  public  announcement 
has  not  yet  been  made  by  the  N.R.A. 
the  Association  has  been  assured 
that  another  price  fixing  plan  which 
it  fought  will  be  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  public  hearing.  This 
I'rice  fixing  plan  is  the  so-called  dif¬ 
ferential  plan  approved  in  the 
Wholesaling  or  Distributing  Code. 

The  Association  protested  this 
differential  plan  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  during  a  fight  that  lasted  two 
months.  This  plan,  the  Association 
argued,  practically  permits  whole¬ 
salers,  by  arrangement  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  set  the  price  at  which 
retailers  can  buy  merchandise  from 
the  manufacturer. 

Principle  of  Differential  Plan 

The  Association  at  no  time  op- 
jwsed  a  justifiable  charge  by  whole¬ 
salers  for  the  services  rendered,  but 
we  did  oppose  the  principle  set  forth 


houses  were  classified  so  that  they 
could  secure  the  same  discount  as 
wholesalers,  while  department  stor^ 
and  small  stores  buying  in  groups 
could  obtain  the  same  merchandise 
only  at  higher  prices.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  preferential  given  chain 
stores  in  the  Tobacco  Code  which 
gives  these  retailers  a  14%  discount 
greater  than  any  other  retailer. 
Other  codes  have  similar  discrimi¬ 
nating  possibilities  in  these  provi¬ 
sions. 

The  Association’s  objection  to 
this  is  that  no  classification  should 
be  permitted  and  no  discount  set  up 
for  an  Industry  which  would  dis¬ 
criminate  between  buyers  of  like 
amount  under  the  same  conditions. 


the  Industry.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  provision  which  requires  that 
the  “current  market  value”  of  all 
, materials  be  used.  This  prevents  a 
manufacturer  who  owns  a  supply  of 
raw  materials  bought  at  price  lower 
than  the  market,  from  pricing  his 
products  on  the  basis  of  this  actual 
cost  of  materials.  He  is  required 
under  his  code  to  charge  an  extra 
profit  so  that  the  less  far-seeing 
manufacturer  is  not  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  comj^tition.  This,  of  course, 
is  in  violation  of  all  principles  of 
competitive  selling  and  in  actual 
practice  means  uniformly  higher 
I)rices  for  products  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  where  such  requirement  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  code.  It  exists  in  most 


in  its  code  which  permits  wholesalers 
to  boycott  those  manufacturers  who 
do  not  give  wholesalers  a  lower  price 
than  retail  stores.  This  is  price  fix¬ 
ing  indeed.  It  is  an  attempt  to  esta¬ 
blish  fixed  channels  of  distribution 
which  more  modern  and  progressive 
developments  had  no  longer  made 
essential.  At  the  time  this  code  was 
considered  it  was  written  into  the 
code  that  differentials  could  be  de¬ 
termined  in  conferences  with  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  We  are  now  assured 
by  the  Administration's  action  that 
retailers  and  consumers  (very  vitally 
interested  parties)  will  be  able  to 
protect  their  interest  at  public  hear¬ 
ings  before  these  differentials  go 
into  effect.  (Continued  on  fags  86) 
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CUMCWRAP  MULTIPU  DRAWn 
RIOISTOI 

This  clerk-oper»ted  cash  register  de¬ 
signed  for  retail  selling  departments 
diinioates  slow,  cumbersome  methods 
of  recording  cash  sales  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  wrapped  by  sales  people. 
It  is  made  in  many  different  types  and 
sizes,  and  provides  quick  service,  pro- 
lection.  and  economy  in  handling 
transactions  between  clerks  and 
customers. 


l^own 

go  expenses  and 
up  goes  efficiency 

, ,  wherever  this  equipment 
is  installed 


CURK-OPERATED  WITH  CASHIER 
REGISTER 

This  style  of  register  is  designed  for 
use  in  depanments  requiring  wrappers 
ind  cashiers.  The  register  is  operated 
by  the  salesperson,  but  the  drawer 
opens  in  the  back  and  the  "change”  is 
made  by  the  cashier.  It  has  a  seMiate 
total  for  each  salesperson  and  depart¬ 
ment— it  prints  and  issues  a  sales  check 
on  "cash  uke”  transactions  and  cer¬ 
tifies  a  book  check  on  "sends.” 


CHARGE  AUTHORIZING  SYSTEMS 

National  Charge  Authorizing  Tele¬ 
phones  put  every  selling  department 
in  direct  communication  with  the 
credit  office  by  simply  pressing  a  but¬ 
ton.  The  Credit  Department  automati¬ 
cally  stamps  its  approval  on  the 
"Charge  sales  check  inserted  into 
the  stamping  phone.  This  eliminates 
the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  send¬ 
ing  "charge  checks”  to  the  Credit 
Department  for  approval. 


Department  Store  Managers  everywhere  are  finding 
that  National  equipment  promotes  better  service  and 
greater  efficiency  throughout  the  store. ..that  it  brings 
about  important  savings— both  direct  and  indirect. 

For  here  is  equipment  designed  to  meet  department 
store  problems  as  they  exist  today. 

National  Cash  Registers  and  Charge  Authorizing 
Systems  promote  greater  efficiency  behind  the 
counters.  Clerks  serve  more  customers  and  sell  more 
goods.  And  they  do  it  with  less  expense  to  the  store. 
For  all  lost  motion  and  many  costly  operations  are 
eliminated. 

And  the  service  provided  by  National  equipment 
does  not  end  there.  National  Typewriting  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Machines  save  time  and  reduce  cost  in  handling 
accounts  receivable.  National  Posting  Machines  in¬ 
sure  speed  and  accuracy  in  "deferred  payment’’  and 
"layaway”  departments.  National  Postage  Machines 
save  time  and  work  in  the  mailing  department. 
National  Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  make 
it  possible  to  handle  payrolls  and  accounts  payable 
with  greater  ease.  And  National  Analysis  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Machines  provide  the  complete,  detailed 
information  needed  for  proper  management. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  in  detail  just  how  you 
can  expect  to  benefit  from  the  use  of  National  equip¬ 
ment  in  your  store.  May  we  give  you  this  informa¬ 
tion.’  A  letter  to  us  or  to  our  nearest  representative 
will  bring  you  the  facts. 


POSTING  MACHINES 

Adapted  for  economical,  quick,  ac¬ 
curate  service  in  "Deferred  Payment”, 
"Layaway",  and  other  departments. 
Posts  the  account  card  and  customer’s 
receipt  book,  certifies  the  posting 
medium  and  makes  a  continuous 
journal  record  of  transactions — all 
four  records  in  one  operation.  Thus 
customers  get  bener  service,  and  the 
Management  has  complete  control. 


CHECK -WRITING  AND  SIGNING 
MACHINES 

The  National  Check-Writing  and  Sign¬ 
ing  Machine  writes  and  "signs”  pay¬ 
roll  checks,  dividend  checks,  accounts 
payable,  etc.,  all  in  one  operation.  At 
the  same  time  it  accumulates  locked 
touls  of  individual  records,  disburse¬ 
ments,  deductions,  etc.  A  great  time 
and  money  saver  on  many  applications. 
It  is  recognized  by  all  leading  surety 
companies. 


NATIONAL  POSTAGE 
MACHINES 

The  National  Postage  Machine  is 
■dmlly  adapted  to  "mail  order”  and 
Parcel  Post”  Departments.  It  issues 
^suM  labels  precancelled  in  any 
desired  denomination  from  Vic  up. 
Besides  giving  a  complete  control  over 
^Mge  expenditures,  it  saves  from 
35%  to  40%  in  time  over  the  use  of 
PMUgt  stamps  and  other  mechanical 
devices  for  this  work. 


analysis  and  distribution 

MACHINE 

'piis  National  Analysis  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  Machine  is  intended  esp^ially  for 
a  quick  and  accurate  analysis  of  sales 
by  departments,  C.O.D.  transactions, 
purchases,  payroll,  remittances,  etc., 
or  wherever  numerous  totals  and  dis- 
inbution  are  required.  It  eliminates 
^lesoning  and  many  other  costly  and 
■De<onsumiog  operations. 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  • 
POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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Although  the  changes  of  policy 
that  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Administration  affect  at  once  the 
drafting  of  codes  yet  to  be  approved 
some  codes  that  contain  provisions 
in  conflict  with  these  new  policies 
may  lie  opened  whenever  conditions 
under  the  code  warrant  it. 

A  recent  announcement  indicates 
that  the  application  of  new  policies 
will  not  be  so  drastic  as  to  require 
the  opening  of  every  code  that 
differs  in  the  letter  of  the  code  from 
the  statement  of  policy,  but  in  every 
case  where  it  is  discovered  through 
investigation  by  the  Research  and 
Planning  Department  of  the  N.R.A. 


that  the  code  in  effect  is  working 
to  the  disadvantage  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses  or  other  jiarties  of  interest, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  re-open 
the  codes  and  modify  them  to 
comply  with  these  changed  policies. 

On  the  basis  of  this  program  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  it  is  more  essential 
than  ever  that  the  Association  study 
the  conditions  developed  in  operation 
by  each  code  affecting  retailers.  It 
is  necessary  to  discover  how  these 
provisions  have  developed  in  every 
code,  and  where  they  have  been  put 
into  practice  in  such  a  way  that  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers  have  suffered, 
we  must  make  an  Individual  case 


against  such  codes  and  try  to  per¬ 
suade  the  N.  R.  A.  of  the  necessity 
of  re-opening  the  code  for  modifica¬ 
tion. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  big  program 
and  each  code  must  be  dealt  with 
individually.  It  is  our  plan  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  evidence  of  discriminatory 
effects  of  code  provisions  that  are 
now  out-moded  by  changed  N.  R.  A. 
policy  and  one  by  one  try  to  elimi¬ 
nate  those  things  which  have  be¬ 
come  oppressive  to  retailers  and 
suppressed  the  buying  instincts  of 
the  consiuner  and  contributed  to  a 
delay  in  the  recovery  movement. 


More  Help  For  Merchandisers 

HELPFUL  INFORMATION  IN  BOOK  FORM 

Get  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
15th  Annual  Convention 

(Chicago  —  June,  1934) 


Read  What  the  President  of  Marshall  Field 
Company  has  to  say  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Buyer! 

Agree  or  disagree  with  the  benefits  of  prac¬ 
tice  of  Discount  Loading ! 

Read  the  discussions  on  merchandising 
phases  of  the  Retail  Inventory  Method ! 


Agree  or  disagree  with  the  thought  that 
the  Merchandise  Control  Fever  is 
Abating ! 

What  is  your  opinion  about  the  future  of 
Installment  Selling?  Read  what  others 
have  to  say  .... 

Many  more  interesting  and  informative  dis¬ 
cussions  are  contained  in  this  150  page 
book. 


Special  Price  to  Members  of  All  NRDGA  Groups 

$2.00  per  Copy 

USE  THE  ORDER  BLANK 


To  memliers  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Groups  Initial  Copy,  $2.00. 

Price  $5.00  per  copy  to  Non-Mem¬ 
bers. 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Kindly  send  .  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Controllers’ 

Congress  15th  Annual  Convention  (Chicago,  June,  1934). 


Non-Members  kindly  en¬ 
close  check  with  order 
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New  streamlines.  New  halustrading  treatment.  New  molded  rubber  treads  and  new 
closely  spaced  tread  cleats.  New  lighting  arrangements  and  directional  signs  and 
merchandise  display  cases.  New  mechanical  improvements  in  silence  of  operating 
parts.  These  distinctly  new  features,  hacked  by  thirty -six  years^  experience  in  Escala¬ 
tor  manufacture,  at  once  suggest  that  you  look  at  the  Escalator  through  different 
eyes.  Through  eyes  cleared  of  all  preconceived  notions  and  that  see  the  Otis  Escalator 
for  1934  as  an  active  merchandising  feature  for  increasing  sales  and  profits. 


Streamlines.  To  the  eye,  the  1934  Escalator  pre¬ 
sents  a  motif  of  straight  lines  and  sweeping  curves 
in  keeping  with  modern  architecture.  The  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus  has  been  entirely  confined  to 
its  all-over  width,  eliminating  unsightly  bulging 
pockets.  No  superfluous  ornamentation  whatever. 

Balustrading  Finish  may  be  selected  from  a  variety 
of  materials — wood-veneer,  metal,  marble,  plaster. 
Dull-finish  woods  are  particularly  pleasing.  Balus¬ 
trading  is  removable  and  so  may  be  changed  at 
any  time. 

Treads  and  Tread  Cleats.  The  treads  are  made  of 
molded  rubber  which  gives  necessary  friction  for  a 
secure  foothold.  Provides  more  comfortable 
standing  surface  and  outwears  the  customary 
wood  treads.  And  cleats  are  closely  spaced  to 
accommodate  the  small,  spike-like  heels  on 
women’s  shoes. 

Lighting  Features,  Directional  Signs,  Merchandise 
Display  Cases.  The  1934  Escalator  was  designed  to 


be  a  merchandising  factor  as  well  as  a  transporta¬ 
tion  necessity.  This  is  first  achieved  in  its  attrac¬ 
tive  and  modem  design.  And  further  accomplished 
by  several  new  features  that  are  optional.  By  a 
floodlight  that  spots  the  landings.  By  directional 
signs  that  call  attention  to  merchandise.  And 
by  special  merchandise  display  cases  that  can  be 
located  in  the  balustrading. 

Mechanical  Features.  (The  imfiortant  invisible 
features.)  Machinery  is  packed  into  smaller  space, 
reducing  the  over-all  size  of  the  Escalator  and 
making  installation  less  of  an  architectural  prob¬ 
lem.  Other  features  insure  quietness  of  operation. 
Canvas  cushion  wheels  that  greatly  reduce  rolling 
noise.  Continuous  track  for  smoothness  of  opera¬ 
tion.  No  bolt  heads  for  wheels  to  bump  over.  Ten¬ 
sion  carriage  takes  up  lost  motion  and  eliminates 
clicking  sounds.  Longer  wheelbase  eliminates  pos¬ 
sibility  of  steps  tipping  or  rocking.  Worn  parts 
removable  without  dismantling  machinery.  All 
parts  easily  oiled  and  greased. 
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RESUME 


The  Managing  Director’s  editorials  this  month  con¬ 
cern  the  case  of  the  public  against  price  fixing;  the 
need  of  quality  standards  for  merchandise ;  T.  V.  A. 
competition  with  retailers  and  dealers  in  electrical 
appliances;  a  new  attempt  at  state  sales  tax  legislation 
in  New  York  State;  and  other  timely  subjects  of 
importance  to  retailers. 

The  period  for  which  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  was  enacted  is  half  over,  and  it  is  time  to 
look  forward  to  measures  that  must  be  taken  upon  its 
expiration  in  June,  1935.  Lew  Hahn  urges  that  we 
make  it  our  business  to  plan  for  a  continuation  of  the 
features  of  the  Retail  Code  that  are  proven  desirable. 
(Page  14) 

Returns  provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes  are  al¬ 
most  the  most  popular  headache  retailers  have  these 
days.  David  Biddle  discusses  the  situation  (page  16), 
points  out  that  it  makes  perfect  efficiency  in  buying  a 
necessity,  and  appends  to  his  articles  a  reference  chart 
which  gives  the  returns  provisions  in  each  code  at  a 
glance. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow  of  Lord  &  Taylor  talked  to 
the  Personnel  Group  at  the  Chicago  Convention  on  the 


training  of  executives  and  described  Lord  &  Taylor’s  s 
system  of  rating  and  training.  We  print  this  informa-  i 
tive  address  in  full.  (Page  21) 

When  the  merchandise  managers  talk  to  the  control¬ 
lers  about  markup  it  makes  mighty  interesting  reading. 
(Page  23) 

The  National  Recovery  Administration’s  reversal  of 
policy  on  price  fixing  provisions  in  codes  brought  it 
into  agreement  with  the  point  of  view  retailers  hjfve 
taken  since  the  first  codes  were  drafted.  (Page  26)  j 

The  aging  of  accounts  receivable  for  maximum  col¬ 
lection  efficiency  was  discussed  by  Edward  F.  Higgins  ! 
at  the  Credit  Management  Session  of  the  Chicago  * 
Convention.  The  address  is  printed  on  page  25. 

Katherine  Casey  reports  on  the  fall  news  in  wearing  5 
apparel.  (Page  68)  j 

j 

The  special  promotion  feature  this  month  is  the  j 
Foundation  Garments  Section,  pages  33-56. 


I  ^HE  Effect  of  Personnel  Pro- 
A  cedure  on  the  Job  attitude  of 
Salespeople”  is  the  title  of  a  report 
recently  published  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  embodying  the  results 
of  a  study  conducted  by  Professor 
O.  Preston  Robinson,  Instructor  in 
Merchandising,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  aim  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  was  to  find  out  how  salespeople 
feel  about  certain  factors  in  store 
operation  and  personnel  procedure 
and  how  these  factors  affect  the 
selling  job. 

The  report  falls  into  three  divi¬ 
sions  : 


A  study  of  the  reactions  of  the 
new  salesperson  to  certain  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  employment,  training, 
and  induction  processes. 

A  consideration  of  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  the  selling  job  itself 
and  how  they  affect  the  attitude 
of  the  more  experienced  sales¬ 
person. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  leading 
elements  in  sales  ability. 

The  reactions  of  268  salespeople 
are  summarized  in  the  discussion  of 
the  first  two  sections  and  the  opin¬ 


ions  of  108  store  executives  furnish 
the  material  for  the  third  section. 

The  subject-matter  is  easily  read 
and  quickly  grasped  because  the 
presentation  is  concise  and  definite, 
going  straight  to  the  point.  There 
is  food  for  thought  for  every  per- 
.sonnel  executive  in  this  review  of 
personnel  policies  and  procedure 
and  it  should  give  rise  to  critical 
self-examination.  A  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  covering  employment,  training, 
induction  and  employees’  welfare 
has  Ijeen  introduced  to  aid  in  check¬ 
ing  the  i)erformance  of  individual 
.stores. 


Professor  Robinson  on  Personnel  Procedure 

1. 
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